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INTRODUCTION. 



Tho Latin language is one of the great family of 
Aryan or Indo-European languages. Nearest akin to it is 
the Greek, the resemblance to which, both in its roots and 
its inflections, is so great and so striking, that we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that at one time the two languages 
were entirely one and the same, which modem scholars, for 
want of a better name, have called the Graeco-Italian 
language. That must have been the time when Greeks and 
Latins (or Italians) were still united as one nation, and 
before they separated. Afterwards one branch proceeded 
into the eastern peninsula of southern Europe, called Greece, 
while the other branch migrated into the peninsula of Italy. 
When once settled in these two peninsulas, separated by the 
Adriatic Sea, each branch and its language entered upon a 
separate career of development, and what originaUy had 
perhaps been only different dialects, now became two differ- 
ent languages — the Greek and the Latin — ^which, though 
differing in many respects, yet retain unmistakable signs of 
their original identity. 

If we compare Latin and Greek with the Sanscrit, their 
elder sister, we find that the Latins in some respects pre- 
served the old forms of their once common language with 
greater care than the versatile Greeks; for, in declension, the 
Sanscrit has nine cases, of which the Latin has pre^^Y^^^^i 
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while the Greek has only five. On the other hand, the 
Greek has retained the dual, of which there is scarcely a 
trace in Latin, and a much greater variety of forms in the 
conjugation of its verbs, though regard for euphony has fre- 
quently so far modified the forms that they resemble the 
Sanscrit less than the Latin does. 

A careful comparison with the Greek and other kindred 
languages has, in our days, greatly modified the study and 
treatment of Latin Gi-ammar, especially that part of it com- 
monly called the accidence ; and henceforth no grammar can 
be satisfactory which does not incorporate the principles and 
positive results of such a comparison. Many phenomena in 
Latin, as well as in other languages, which until recent times 
seemed inexplicable and arbitrary, are now explained and 
appear in their proper light, while many erroneous notions 
have been dispelled. But what has been of no less impor- 
tance is a comparison of the Latin of the best or classical 
period of its literature with the earlier forms of the language, 
for much that seems mysterious in the later language turns 
out to be the natural growth and outcome of more ancient and 
fuller forms ; in short, to be rightly understood, a language 
must be compared not only with others, but with itself at 
different periods of its development. Every language is 
subject to a process of decay, or rather simplification, in its 
forms and inflections, and the further we go back in its 
history, the more we discover its original and fuller forms 
out of which the later ones have grown by a natural process 
of decay or development. 

The graminar of a language, therefore, is not the same in 
all the periods of its history, and a complete grammar ought 
to exhibit the rules as they were observed at the various 
stages of its progress and development; but a Latin Grammar 
whiob, like the present, claims to be no more than a School 
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Crammar, must, on the whole, limit itself to a statement 
and exposition of the laws which were observed by the best 
writers commonly read in schools, who lived and wrote 
during the period from about 80 b.c. to about 14 A.d. 
Earlier and later authors, however, are not, and cannot be, 
wholly excluded. But even a School Grammar must avail 
itself of all the aids which scientific and philological investi- 
gations may place at its disposal, especially in the accidence 
or etymological part, where, to mention only one point, it is 
of the utmost importance that the beginner should learn to 
distinguish between the stem of a word and its inflections — 
a point which is still much neglected in some of our recent 
Latin Grammars. 

In regard to the Syntax of the Latin language, the pro- 
gress made in recent times is less considerable, as the practical 
structure of clauses and sentences had to be learned from the 
texts of the extant authors which, on the whole, are the same 
now as they were a century ago. But even in this part of 
grammar, sounder principles are now established on many 
points. The improvements in syntax, therefore, must con- 
sist in reducing its rules to rational and intelligible principles, 
and thereby to simplify them. How far I have succeeded 
in this, and whether the general character of the Grammar 
is in harmony with the progress of modem scholarship, I 
must leave to others to decide, though I may add that, as 
far as my knowledge goes, I have neglected nothing that I 
thought might be of any assistance to make the book useful 
to schools, and, at the same time, to impart to it that scientific 
character without which no real progress is possible. 

L. SCHMITZ. 
LoNBON, November, 1875. 
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PART I.-THB AOOIDBNOB. 
CHAPTER L 

THE ALPHABET AND PRONUNCIATIOIT. 

§ 1. The Latin alphabet consists of twenty-one letters, viz., 
a, 6, c, d, e,/, g, h, i (J), k, I, m, n, o, p, q, r, «, t, v (u), x. 

Five of them, a, e, i, o, and u, are vowels, and the remain 
ing sixteen are consonants. 

With the Komans the letter i was used for both i and j, 
and V was used both for v and u. 

Note. — ^The letters y and z occur only in words adopted from the Greek* 

§ 2. The vowels were pronounced by the Eomans as they 
are still in Italian — i.e», with their full and open cound. The 
V, when followed by a vowel, was pronounced like the Eng- 
lish t? or 10, as in vir, vallum; but when followed by a 
consonant, it was pronounced as the vowel u. In like 
manner the t, when followed by a vowel, was pronounced 
like the English y in young, yet, hence juvenis = ywoenis ; 
in all other cases it was pronounced like the English i in hit^ 
hid. But in order to facilitate reading, the i ajidj are gener- 
ally kept distinct in modem books. 

The diphthongs in Latin are ae, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, and ui ; 
but eif oi, and ui occur very rarely. Their correct pronun- 
ciation is somewhat uncertain, though the name diphthong 
(double sound) seems to suggest that both vowels were heard 
in pronunciation. 

§ 8. The consonants were probably pronounced as they are 
written, and in the same manner under all circumstances. 
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Thus c was always pronounced as k^ and the g as the Englisli 
g in goody gift^ gang. The t also was always pronounced 
as the English t in tirty tarty tomb. The letter a; is a double 
consonant, being a combination of c or ^ with 8, The conson- 
ant k is used only in a few words, where it is followed by 
a, as kalendaey Kaeso, Karthago. The letter q is never used 
without a u after it, together with which we pronounce it 
like kfVOy as quiy quae, quody though the Romans appear to 
have pronounced the two letters Uke a simple k, as is still 
the case in French. 

In England, the common custom is to pronounce Latin as 
if it were English. 

§ 4. In pronouncing Latin words attention must be paid 
to the quantity of syllables, i.e., a distinction must be made 
between those which are long and those which are short. 
Long are those which contain a long vowel or a diphthong, 
and those in which a vowel, though naturally short, is 
followed by two or more consonants, in which case the vowel 
is said to be long by position. A vowel followed by another 
vowel is generally short. Single vowels may be long or 
short : when long they may be marked thus a, e^ I, d, u ; 
when short thus dy e, % o, U, 

§ 5. Words of two syllables always have the emphasis or 
accent on the first. In words of more than two syllables, the 
accent falls on the last but one, if it be long, as Romdnus ; 
but if the last syllable but one be short, and the one pre- 
ceding it long, this latter has the accent, as RomUluSy 
amdv^at, Wlien both the second and third last syllable 
are short, the accent is nevertheless put upon the third last, 
as in rrvOlier. No Latin word has the accent on the last 
syllable. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 



§ 6. All the words of the Latin language are divided into 
nine classes, commonly called the parts of speech. They 
are : — 
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1. Substantives, that is, names of persons or things: 

as homOf a man; puer, a boy; CaroluSy Charles; 
Atlienae, Athens. 

2. Adjectives, names of qualities or attributes belonging 

to persons or things : as bonits, good ; malua, bad ; 
fortis, brave ; audax, daring. 

3. Pronouns — ^they are so called, because some of them 

stand for the names of persons or things : as ego, I ; 
tu, thou ; iUey he or that one ; id, it, &c. 

4. Numerals, expressing the number of persons or things 

and other relations of number : as unus, one ; duo, 
two ; tree, three ; decern, ten, <fec. 
6. Verbs, words which express an action, a state, or a 
condition in which a person or thing is : as scribo, I 
write ; curro, I mn ; dormio, I sleep. 

6. Adverbs, words qualifying the ideas expressed by 

verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs : as bene, well ; 
male, badly ; diligenter, diligently ; dm, long ; saepe, 
often. 

7. Conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences : as 

et, and ; vel, or ; sed, but ; ut, that. 

8. Prepositions, words expressing the relations in which 

persons, things, or actions stand to others : as a6, 
from; in, in; sub, under; super, over; ante, before; 
post, after. 

9. Inteijections are mostly mere exclamatory soimds, ex- 

pressive of joy, grief, wonder, amazement^ &c.: as 
heu I alas ! 

Note. — The Latin language has no article, so that homo may mean 
man, a man, or the man ; but the context always shows how it ought to 
lie translated. 

§ 7. Substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and many nume- 
rals are capable of inflection, that is, they change their ter- 
minations to indicate number and case. This inflection is 
called Declension, 

Note. — Adjectives are capable of two more kinds of inflection, one to 
express gender, and the other to express the degrees of comparison. 
Many pronouns also have inflections to express gender. 

§ 8. Verbs are capable of inflection, and their inflection 
is called Conjugation, 
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The remaining parts of speecH and many numerals are 
not capable of any inflection, but remain the same in all cir- 
cumstances. 

§ 9. In declension and conjugation the inflected or change- 
able part of a word must be carefully distinguished from the 
part which remains unchanged. This latter is called the 
Stem, and consists of that part of a word which remains un- 
altered in all circumstances, e.g.f plelhs, pleb-is, pleb-e, where 
8j isy and e are the terminations, and pUb the stem ; audi-o^ 
avdi-viy avdi-tum, atuiirre, where the stem is audi, and the 
terminations are o, vi, turn, and re. 



CHAPTER m. 

8UBSTAKTIVES AND THEIR OENDEBS. 

§ 10. Substantives are names given to persoyis or things, 
because they have certain qualities or properties in common, 
and such names are called common nouns ; but if they are 
names belonging to only one person or thing, they are called 
proper ncfrhea. ThuSj equus, a horse, canis, a dog, homo, 
a man, are common nouns; but Ccesar, Vemvitts, Boma, 
Tiberis, are proper names. But if more than one person or 
place bears the same name, it is a mere accident, and not be- 
cause they have any qualities in common. 

§ 11. Common nouns again may be divided into concrete and 
ahstract nouns, the former denoting things which we perceive 
by means of our senses, and the latter those things which we 
conceive only by the mind as distinct existences. Thus, 
domus, a house, arbor, a tree, are names of concrete things ; 
but virttis, manliness, ^t^^t^t a, justice, venustas, beauty, are 
abstract terms. 

§ 12. All substantives are either of the masculine, feminine, 
or neuter gender. The gender of any given substantive may 
be ascertained partly from its meaning, and partly from its 
termination. The following general rules may be laid down. 
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vhich will be explained more fully in the chapters on the 
declensions. 

1. Masculine are the names of male beings, of rivers, of 

winds, and of months, except the rivers Albtdoy AUia, 
Lethe, Matrana, and StyXf which are feminine. 

2. Feminine are the names of female beings, and most of 

the names of towns, trees, countries, iSands, and pre- 
cious 8tone& 

3. Keuter are all indeclinable nouns, and such words as, 

without being real substantives, are used as such, as 
for example the infinitives of verbs. 

NoTB 1. — Froi^erly ipealdng, the names of all inanimate objeeis ought 
to be neuter, as is tne case in English : but, owing to a certain process of 
personification and for other reasons, m Latin as in most other languages, 
some of these names have become masculine and others feminine, and 
their genders must be ascertained from their terminations. See ^ 
chapters on the declensions. 

KoTS 2, — Some substantives denoting living beings have two forms, 
one for the male and the other for the female : BBjUitu, a son. sxkdJUia, a 
daughter ; rex, a king, and regina, a queen ; avus, a grandfather, and 
ama, a grandmother; lupus, a wolf, and lufM, a she-wolf; equut, a 
horse, and equa, a mare. But most names of animals have only one form 
for both the male and the female ; and when the sex is to be specially 
indicated, it is done by the addition of the words mat (male) and fcmina 
(female). 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DECLENSIONS. 



§ 18. Declension consists of certain changes in the termina- 
tion of nouns, to express the relations in which they stand 
to other words in a sentence. . Such relations are generally 
expressed in English by prepositions : as patr-iB domtis, the 
house of the father, or tiie father's house ; pcUr-i, to or for a 
father ; patr-e, from, by, or with a father. 

§ 14. There are in Latin six relations which can be ex< 
pressed by terminations, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
there are six cases, vias. : — 

1. The Kominative, denoting the person or thing spoken 
of, that is, the subject of a sentence : as equti9 evrrU^ 
the horse runs. 
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2. The Genitive (more correctly Genetive), denoting tLe 

class or genus to which a thing belongs, and several 
other relations which are expressed in English by pre- 
positions : as arTnob milit-is, the arms of a soldier ; 
amor patriae, the love of one's country. 

3. The Dative,-denoting the person to whom, or for whose 

advantage or disadvantage anything is or is done. In 
English this relation is generally expressed by the 
preposition to or for: as ostendit fMo, he shows to 
the son ; liber paero utilis eat, the book is useful to a 
boy ; pa>tri considit, he gives advice to the father. 

4. The Accusative, denoting the object towards which an 

action is directed: as magister docet puerum, the 
master teaches the boy. 

5. The Vocative is used in addressing a person or a thing : 

as dii immortales, O ye immortal gods ! 

6. The Ablative expresses various relations, as those of 

separation, cause, manner, instrument, time, place, &c., 
which are expressed in English by the prepositions 
from, by, with, in, at, <fec. 

Note. — The Sanscrit, the oldest of the Aryan languages, has two cases 
more, the Locative and the Instrumental ; the forms of these cases being 
lost in Latin, with very few exceptions, their functions have been assi^ed 
to the dative and ablative, which, for this reason, express a greater variety 
of relations than the other cases. 

§ 16. Latin, like English substantives, have two numbers, 
the Singular and the Plural ; and in each number they have 
the six cases mentioned above, so that every noun might 
have twelve different endings, six for the singular and six 
for the plural. 

§ 16. All substantives are declined in one of five ways, 
whence it is said that there are Five Declensions. Words of 
which the genitive singular ends in ae are said to belong 
to the first declension, those of which the genitive ends in 
i to the second, those of which the genitive ends in w to the 
third, thgse of which the genitive ends in us to the fourth, 
and those of which the genitive ends in ei to the fifth. 

Note. — ^This rule, though repeated in nearly all grammars, is 
utterly unscientific. The declension of a noun depends entirely upon 
the final letter of its stem, and the number of declensions might be 
reduced to two—viz., the vowel declension, comprising what are com- 
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inonly called the first, second, and fifth declensions, that is, all those 
of which the stem ends in a, o, or e; and the consonant declension, 
comprising all nonns of which the stem ends in a consonant, or the 
semi-consonants i and u. The stem of a noun always appears after 
the removal of the termination um or rum of the genitive plural. 
Every Latin dictionary ought to mention the stem of a substantive, 
along with its nominative, as the genitive singular does not always 
show the real stem. 

It can, moreover, be shown that originally all nouns were declined 
in the same manner, and the apparent differences have arisen from 
contraction and other euphonic changes. A good type of what 
the one original declension must have been is still preserved in what 
is commonly called the third declension. 

§ 17. There are some points in which all declensions are 
still the same, namely : — 

1. The Vocative, with few exceptions, is, in all declensions, 

like the nominative. 

2. The Nominative is generally formed by adding s to the 

stem ; but no neuter substantive takes s as the sign 
of the Nominative. 

3. The Accusative Singular always ends in m, as is still the 

case in the English him and whom, from he and who, 

4. The Accusative Plural always ends in s, preceded by a 

long vowel, the m of the accusative singular having 
been thrown out. 

5. The Ablative Singular in all declensions originally 

ended in c? or ed. In the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth, the d is dropped, and the e is contracted with the 
preceding vowel into a, o, u, and e ; but in the third 
the short e is preserved. 

6. The Dative Plural is always like the Ablative plural. 

7. All Neuter nouns are the same in the Nominative, Ac- 

cusative, and Vocative singular ; and in the plural 
these three cases always end in d» 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST OB a DECLENSION. 



§ 18. Latin nouns, both substantive and adjective, belonging 
to this declension, have a stem ending in a, which is at the 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



same time their nominative. They are all of the feminine 
gender, except those which denote males : as poeta, a poet ; 
natUa, a sailor ; agi'icola, a husbandman, and others, which 
are masculine. 

Example. 



Singuhr. 
Nom. ( VLeHBi {&iem mensa), 
& Voc. 1 a table. 

Gen. MensaSi of a table. 
Dat Mensae, to a table. 
Ace. Mensa-m, a table. 

AbL Mens&; from, with, or 

by a table. 



Plural, 



Mensae^ 



tables. 



Mensa-rumi 

MensiSy 

Mensa-Sy 

Mensxs, from, with, or by 

tables. 



of tables. 

to tables. 

tables. 



Words /or Exercise, 

Vuif a way ; ara, an altar ; penna, a feather ; silva, a wood j hora, 
an hour ; femina, a woman ; porta, a gate ; natUa, a sailor ; tabula, 
a tablet. 

Note 1. — ^The stem mensa disappears in some of the cases ; this arises from 
contraction of its final a with the mitial vowel of the termination : the ae in 
the dative singular, and in the nominative and vocative plural represents ai 
(compare the Greek a and at in &Kpa and aKpai) ; the is in the dative and 
ablative plural is a contraction of ais (compare the Greek ai9 in ccKpais). 
The genitive singular was originally aes or ais (contracted into as; com- 
' pare the Greek av ), of which the 8 was dropped. In some words the geni- 
tive in ^ is still used, as pafer familids, the father of a family ; mater 
familids, the mother of a family ; and in poetry we meet with such forma 
of the genitive as auras and auraly of a breeze. The ablative singular 
originally ended in ad, and the d being dropped left the a long. The 
encUng rum in the genitive plural represents sum (Greek vuiv), the « be- 
tween two vowels being very frequently changed in Latin into r. 

NoTB 2. — ^The dative and ablative plural of some substantives end in 
drhus instead of is, to distinguish them from the masculine forms, which 
belong to the second declension: as jUia, dative and ablative plural 
JUia-bus, So also dea, a goddess ; equa, a mare ; liberta, a freedwoman ; 
and duae (two) and am^bae (both), wmch make duabus and ambahus. 

Note 3.— Some substantives, especially compounds of gena or cola^ con- 
tract the arum of the genitive plural into iim, as terrigenum and caelicolum 
for terrigenarum and cadicolarum, 

Greek Words of the First Declmsion, 

§ 19. Some Greek feminine nouns ending in S, and several mascu- 
lines endinis; in as and €8, chiefly proper names and patronymics, 
follow the &st declension, though in some cases, especially in poetry, 
they retain their Greek terminations in preference to the Latin. 
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Examples. 

Singular, Plural. 

&\^{ ^^^^^^> '^ abridgment. Epitomae, abridgments. 

Gen. £pitom5-8, of an abridgment. Epitom&-nim, of abridgments. 

Dat. Epitomae, to an abridgment. Epitomis, to abridgments. 

Ace. Epitome-n, an abridgment. Epitomas, abridgments. 

Abl. Epitome, from, with, or by Epitomis, from, witn, or by 

an abridgment. abridgments. 

Singular, Singular, 

Nom. AenSfts. Anchlses. 

Gen. Aeneae. Anchisae. 

Dat. Aeneae. Anchisae. 

Ace. Aeneam or AenS&n. Anchisen or Anchisam. 

Voc. Aeneft. Anchise or Anchisft. 

AbL AenSft. AnchisS or Anchisa. 

Words for Eocerdse. 

Cramhe, cabbage ; Circe, Daphne, Penelope, Boreas, Gorgias, 
Pythagoras, Pelides, Priamides, Tydides, 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECOND OB DECLENSION. 



§ 20. All nouns, both substantive and adjective, of which 
the stem ends in d, belong to the second declension. Their 
genitive singular ends in I, The nominative ends in tis 
(anciently os), er, or um (Greek ov). Those ending in Us 
and er are masculine, and those ending in um are neuter. 

Examples. 

Singvla/r. PlwrcA, 

K. Anntl-By a year. Anni, years. 

G. Anni, of a year. Annd-runi; of years. 

D. Annd, to a year. Annis, to years. 

A. Annu-m, a year. Anno-S; years. 

V. Anng, O year ! Anni, O years ! 

Ab. Annd, from, with, or by Annis, from, with, or by 

a year. ^^jww^. 
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Singular, Plural. 

N. & V. Pu6r, a boy. Pueri, boys. 

G. Pueri, of a boy. Puero-rum, of boys. 

D. Puero, to a boy. Pueris, to boys. 

A. Pueru-m, a boy. Puero-s, boys. 

Ab. Puero, from, with, or by Puens, from, with, or by 

a boy. boys. 

K &V. Ag6r, afield. Agfri, fields. 

G. Agrl, of a field. Agrd-rum, of fields. 

D. Agrd, to a field. Agris, to fields. 

A. Agru-m, a field. Agro-s, fields. 

Ab. Agio, from, with, or by Agris, from, with, or by 

a field. fields. 

^•'^•nlemplu-m, a temple. Templa, temples. 

G. Templi, of a temple. Templd-ruin, of temples. 

D. Templo, to a temple. Templls, to temples. 

Ab. Templd, from, with, or TeiupllS, from, with, or by 

by a temple. temples. 

Words for Exerdae. 

Like anniLSf declme : agnua, a lamb ; Jiortus, a garden ; corvus, a 
raven ; digitus, a finger ; equus, a horse ; murtts, a wall ; servuSf a 
slave ; and the adjectives bonus, good ; maltis, bad ; magnus, 
great. 

like puer, decline : socer, a father-in-law ; gener, a son-in-law ; 
Lfber (a name of Bacchus); Itberi (plural), children ; and the adjectives 
asp&r, rough ; liber, free ; miser, wretched ; tener, tender. 

like ager, decline : aper, a boar ; cancer, a crab ; caper, a he-goat ; 
faber, a smith ; liber, a book. 

Like templum, decline : antrum, a cave ; bellum, a war ; donum, a 
gift ; m>embrum, a limb ; ovum, an egg ; tergum, the back. 

The substantive vir, a man (and its compounds, triumvir, decemvir, 
levir, a brother-in-law, and Trevir), and the adjective satur (a, um), 
sated, are the only words in ir and ur that belong to the second 
declension. 

Note 1. — In regard to gender, it must be remembered that, according 
to the general rule (§ 12), the names of towns, islands, trees, shrubs, and 
precious stones ending in us are feminine : as Corinthus, lUiodus, fagus, a 
beech-tree ; maZus, an apple-tree ; papyrus, the papyrus pluit ; ante- 
thystus, the amethyst. To these must be added : aJmis, bellv ; carbHsus^ 
linen | humus, earth ; vannus, a corn-van. Colua, distaff, is sometimes 
feminine and sometimes masculine. 
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Note 2. — ^The following substantiveB in us are neater : viruSf a juice ; 
pelagus, the sea ; and vulguM, the common people. 

Note 3. — In the o as in the a declension, the final vowel of the stem 
does not always clearly appear. Thus the u in the forms ending in us and 
um represents an original o (compare the Greek os and ov), and this o is 
retained by writers of the best age of Latin literature, especially after a v 
and u, as servos, servom ; corvos and corvom ; equos and eqtwm. 

The opginal ending of the genitive singular, oiiLS or ius (compare qui, 

{genitive quoius ; uniiSy one, genitive univLs), which, after dropping the u«, 
eft oi=% (compare the Greek genitive Xoyoio for Xoyovio), 

The dative ending o is a contraction for oi (compare the Greek oi). 

The^ ablative singular originally ended in all declensions in d, after 
dropping which the preceding vowel is generally lengthened, whence the 
d of the first, and 6 in this declension. 

The nominative and vocative plural originally ended in oe (Greek ot), 
which is still found in some early writers, but was commonly changed into 
{. ^ In like manner the ending is in the dative and ablative plural has 
arisen out of ois (compare the Greek \6yoist). 

Note 4. — The stem of words in er ends in ero; but, as in the case of 
ager, some nouns throw out the e in the oblique cases. 

Note 5. — Substantives ending in the nominative singular in ius 
or turn, ought in the genitive singular to end in ii : but the best writers 
contract these two vowels into t ; as AppLuSf genitive Appi ; consilium, 
genitive consili. 

Note 6. — The following adjectives, the masculine and neuter of which 
follow the declension, and the feminine the a declension, retain in all 
their genders the old ending itis for the. genitive, and i for the dative 
singular ; but in all the other cases they follow the ordinary first and 
second declensions : 

Nominative. 
Unus, una, unum (one), 
Soltts, sola, solum (alone). 
Taitus, Ma, totum (whole), 
ZJUus, Vila, uUum (any), 
Nvllus, nulla, nullum (none). 
Alius, alia, cUiud (another), 
Alter, altera, alterum (one of two), 
Uter, utra, utrum (which of two). 
Neuter, neutra, netUrum (neither). 

All compounds of these words, as uterque (each of two), utervis (either 
of two), utercunque and uterlibet (whichever of two), follow the same 
rule. 

Note 7. — Contrary to the general rule (§ 17, 1) nouns in us make their 
vocative in e ; and proper names ending in the nominative in ius contract 
the ie of the vocative into f ; as Julius, vocative Juli; Pompeius, vocative 
Pompel; Junius, vocative Juni; VcUerius, vocative Valeri, So also the 
common nouns ^iu«, a son, vocative >{/i ; and genius, vocative genl. The 
possessive pronoun meus (my) makes the vocative mi, hence mi JUi, 
my son. 

note 8. — ^The genitive plural in orum is sometimes contracted into Um 
(Greek uv), especially in words denoting money, weight, measure, or 
trades, when accompanied by numerals. In like manner we find liberUm, 
for liberoruM (of cmldren) ; fabrum^ tor fabrorum (of workmfttw\ \ 'oVir^m^ 



Genitive. 


Dative. 


unius. 


uni. 


solius. 


soli. 


totius. 


toti. 


ullius. 


vlli. 


nuUlus, 


nulli. 


alius. 


alii. 


alterlus. 


alterl. 


utrius. 


utrl. 


neutrlus. 


neuti-i. 
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for virorum (of men). Poets use such contractions more freely i ai 
Argivum^ JDanaum, for Argivorum and Danaorumu 
Note 9. — ^The declension of the word DcM (God) is as follows : — 





Singular. 




Plural, 




Nom. 


Dens, 




' God. 


Dli or dl, 


gods. 


Gen. 


Del, 




of God. 


Deo-nim or delim. 


of gods. 


Bat. 


Ded, 




to God. 


Diis or dis. 


to gods. 


Ace. 


Deu-m, 




God. 


Ded-8, < 


gods. 


Voc. 


Dens, 




OGod! 


Dii or dl, 


gods. 


Abl. 


De5, 


from, 


with, or by 
God. 


Diis or dIs, from, 


with, or by 










gods. 



The plaral forms Dei and Deis are rarely used. 

Greek Wwds of the Second Declension, 

§ 21. Greek words of this declension end in the nominative singular 
in 68 or 6n (corresponding to the Latin us and urn), and generally 
retain the o in the accusative : as Pards (an island in the ^^aean), 
genitive Pari, dative Paro, accusative Paron or Parum, ablative 
Paro, 

Greek words belonging to what is called the second Attic declen- 
sion, and ending in the nominative singular in os or on, retain the 6 
in all cases, though they sometimes make the genitive singular in i: 
as TyndareoSt genitive TyndareO or Tyndarei. Some names of this 
class make the accusative singular according to the third Greek 
declension : as nominative Atfids, accusative AthOna ; Androgeds, 
accusative Androgeona. 

Greek proper names ending in eus (cvs) may either be declined like 
Latin nouns in us, except that in the vocative they merely throw off 
the s, as Prometheus, vocative Promeiheu ; or they follow the third 
Greek declension, as nominative Orpheus^ genitive OrpJieos, dative 
Orphei, accusative Orphea, vocative Orpheu, 

Some neuter plural nouns, which are used as the titles of books, 
such as Oeorgica, Bucolica, make their genitive as in Greek, in on 
(cof), as Oeorgicon libri, books of Georgics ; Bucolicon libri tres, three 
books of Bucolics. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE THIRD OR CONSONANT DECLENSION. 

§ 22. All nouns of the third declension have a stem ending 
in a consonant or the vowel i. Many masculine and femin- 
ine nouns add an s to the stem to form the nominative, 
and this 8, when preceded by other consonants, produces 
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certain changes, which will be seen in the following ex- 
amples : — 

§ 23. All nouns of the third declension may be divided 
into the following five classes : — 

(1.) Nouns of which the nominative itself is the stem. 

Examples. 

^- 
SingvXa/r. ^ Plural, 

N. & V. L&b5r, labour. 

G. Labor-is, of labour. 

B. Labor-i, to labour. 

A. Labdr-em, labour. 

Ab. Labdr-S, from, with, or 

by labour. 



Labdr-es, 

Labdr-um, 

Labor-i-bus, 

Labdr-es, 

Labdr-i-bus, 



labours. 

of labours. 

to labours. 

laboui'S. 

from, with, or 

by labours. 



2. 



N.&V.Arb8r, 
G. Arb6r-is, 
D. Arbdr-i, 
A. Arb5r-em, 
Ab. Arbdr-S, from, with, or 

by a tree. 



a tree, 
of a tree, 
to a tree. 

a tree. 



Arb5r-es, 

Arb5r-um, 

Arb6r-i-bus, 

Arbdr-es, 

Arb6r-i-bus, 



trees, 
of trees, 
to trees. 

trees. 

from, with, or 

by trees. 



3. 



N. & V. ConsW, 
G. Cons^I-is, 
D. ConstLl-I, 
A. Constil-em, 

Ab. ConstLl-^, from, with, or 

by a consul. 



a consul, 
of a consul, 
to a consul. 

a consul. 



ConsiLl-es, 
Constil-um, 
Constil-i-bus, 
ConstLl-es, 

ConstlH-bUS, from, with, or 

by consuls. 



consuls, 
of consuls, 
to consuls. 

consuls. 



4. 



N. & V. Ansgr, 
G. AnsSr-is, 
D. Ans6r-i, 
A. AnsSr-em, 
Ab. Ans8r-8, from, with, or 

by a goose. 



a goose, 
of a goose, 
to a goose. 

a goose. 



AnsSr-gs, 

Ans^r-um, 

AnsSr-i-bus, 

AnsSr-es, 

Ans^r-I-bus, 



geese, 
of geese, 
to geeso. 

geese. 

from, with, or 

by geese. 
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SingiUar. 
N. & V. M68, 
G. Moris, 
D. Mdr-i, 
A. Mdr-em, 
Ab. Mdr-^y 



5. 



manner, 
of manner, 
to manner. 

manner, 
from, with, or 
by manner. 



Mor-eSy 

Mor-om, 

Mdr-i-bnSi 

Mor-eSy 

Mor-i-buSy 



PluraL 



manners. 

of manners. 

to manners. 

manners. 

from, with, or 

by manners. 



N. & V. Mat«r, 
G. Matr-is, 
D. Matr-i, 
A. Matr-em, 
Ab. Matr-S, 



6. 



Matr-eSy 

Matr-um, 

Matr-i-buS| 

Matr-es, 

Matr-i-bus, 



mothers, 
of mothers, 
to mothers. 

mothers. 

from, with, or 

by -mothers. 



a mother. 

of a mother. 

to a mother. 

a mother. 

from, with, or 

by a mother. 

Words /or Exercise, 

Agger, aggeris, a mound ; career y carcerisy a prison ; c6l(yry 
cdloriSy a colour; eocsul, exsiUiSy an exile; pdieVy patris, a 
father ; f rater y frdtrisy a brother ; flds, Jlorisy a flower ; miilier, 
mvlierisy a woman ; murmUry a murmur ; guttUry the throat. 

Note. — ^The e of many words ending in er is preserved only in the 
nominative and vocative singular, but is dropped in all the other cases, 
as in mailer. 

Those nouns in which, as in fioSy the 8 belongs t-o the stem, it is 
changed in the oblique cases into r, according to the common practice of 
the Latins to change the 8 occurring between two vowels into r, as in 
eram and ero for esam and eso^ and Valerius for VcUcsius. 

The ending of the dative and ablative plural is bus ; but in all those 
cases, where the stem ends in a consonant^ an { is inserted before it as a 
connecting vowel to facilitate the pronunciation. 

§ 24. (2.) Masculine and feminine nouns in which the 
nominative is formed by adding s to the stem, without any 
further change except that cs and gs become x. 

Examples. 
Singular, , Plural, 

K&V.|^l^.i^*"^l a king. Reg-es, 



V reg), 
G. Reg-is, 
B. Reg-i, 
A. Reg-em, 
Ab. Reg-d; 



/ 



of a king. 

to a king. 

a king. 

from, with, or 

by a king. 



Reg-um, 
Reg-i-bus, 
Reg-es, 
Reg-I-bus, 



kings. 

of kings. 

to kings. 

kings. 

fi'om, with, or 

by kings. 
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Singular, 2. 

G. Dtic-iSy of a leader. 

D. Dtic-ly to a leader. 

A. DtLc-em^ a leader. 

Ab. D^c-S; from, with, or by 

a leader. 



Plv/rai, 



DtLc-eSi . 

DUc-i-buSi 

Duc-eS; 

Duc-i-buSy 



G. Radic-iSy of a root. 

D. Radic-iy to* a root. 

A. Badic-em| a root. 

Ab. Badlc-e| from, with, or 

by a root. 

N&V. Lex (stem leg), a law. 

of a law. 

to a law. 

a law. 

from, with, or 

by a law. 



3. 



Badic-eS| 

Badic-um, 
Badlc-i-buS; 
Badic-es, 
Badic-i-bus, 



4. 



G. Leg-is, 
D. Leg-iy 
A. Leg-emi 
Ab. Leg-d| 



Leges, 

Leg-um, 

Leg-i-bus, 

Leg-es, 

Leg-i-bus, 



K&V.{»"^^^^-}a fleet. 

G. GrSg-is, of a flock. 

D. Gr^g-i, to a flock. 

A. Or^g-em, a flock. 

Ab. OrSg-S, from, with, or 

by a flock. 



5. 



GrSg-es, 

OrSg-um, 
Gr6g-i-bus, 
OrSg-es, 
6r6g-i-bus, 



leaders. 



of leaders. 

to leaders. 

leaders. 

from, with, or 

by leaders. 



roots. 

of roots. 

to roots. 

roots. 

from, with or 

by roots. 

laws, 
of laws, 
to laws. 

laws. 

from, with, or 

by laws. 



flocks. 

of flocks. 

to flocks. 

flocks. 

from, with, or 

by flocks. 



Words for Exercise, 

NuXf nik-dsy a nut ; pax, pdc-is, peace ; fax, fdc-is, a torch; 
vox, voc-ds, a voice; index, indic-is, an informer; poUex, 
poUic-is, the thumb. 

NOTB. — The word uj'hs (stem urh), a city, which belongs to this class, 
makes the genitive plural urbi-um, its stem originally ending in t, for 
iirbs is no doubt the same word aa orbis, a circle. 
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§ 25. (3.) Masculine and feminine nouns, the stem « 
which ends in d or t, lose these consonants before the s c 
the nominative. 



Examples. 



Singular, 



1. 



PlurdL 



N.&V.(-*^®^(^*^°'}ana^e. Aetat^S, 

G. Aetat-is, of an age. 

D. Aetat-iy to an age. 

A. Aetat-enii an age. 

Ab. Aetat-d; from, with, or 

by an age. 



Aetat-um, 
Aetat-X-boSy 
Aetat-SSy 
Aetat-X-buSy 



ages. 

of ages. 

to ages. 

ages. 

from, with, or 

by ages. 



2. 



G. Virtnt-is, of virtue. 

D. Virtnt-i, to virtue. 

A. Virtut-em, virtue. 

Ab. Virtnt-S, from, with, or 

by virtue. 



Virtnt-es, 

Virtnt-um, 
Virtnt-I-bus, 
Virtnt-es, 
Virtnt-i-bus, from, with, or 

' by virtues. 



virtues. 

of virtues. 

to virtues. 

virtues. 



3. 



G. Milit-iSy of a soldier. 
D. DGlit-Iy to a soldier. 
A. Milit-em^ a soldier. 

Ab. MlUt-S; from, with, or 

by a soldier. 



MiUt-eSy 

MiHt-um,' 
Mmt-i-bos, 
Milit-eSy 
miXt-X-bus, 



4. 



K & V. Ars (stem art), art. 
G. Art-is, of art. 

B. Art-i, to art. 

A. Art-em, art. 

Ab. Art-6, from, with, or 

by art. 



Art-es, 

Arti-um, 

Art-i-bns, 

Art-es, 

Art-i-bus, 



soldiers. 

of soldiers. 

to soldiers. 

soldiers. 

from, with, or 

by soldiers. 



arts. 

of arts. 

to arts. 

arts. 

from, with, or 

by arts. 
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SingvlaT, 
ZT.&jMons (stem) moun- 
V. \ mont), ) tain. 
G. Montris, of a mountain. 
D. Mont-i, to a mountain. 
A. Mont-em, a mountain. 
Ab. Mont-S, from, with, or 

by a mountain. 

Y I Noz (stem noct),anight. 



5. 



Plural, 



Mont-es, 

Monti-um, 
Monti-bos, 
Mont-es, 
MontX-bns, 



6. 



G. Noct-is, 
D. Noct-i, 
A. Noct-em, 
Ab. Noct-g, 



of a night. 

to a night. 

a night. 

from, with, or 

by a night. 



Noet-es, 

Nocti-nm, 
Noctl-bos, 
Noct-es, 
NoctX-bns, 



mountains. 

of mountains. 

to mountains, 
mountains.' 
from, with, or 
by mou&tains. 

nights. 

of nights. 

to nights. 

nights. 

from, with, or 

by nights. 



Words for Exercise. 

Cizssis, cassid'is, a helmet ; dvitds, <n>vUdt^, a state ; 

cdmeSf cdmU-ts, a companion ; sdcerdoSf sdcerdot-iSf a priest; 

pars, part-is, a part; serpens, serpentAs, a serpent ; /roTw, 

front-is, the forehead. 

Note. — All monosyllabic words of tliis class ending in the nominative 
flin^lar in two or more consonants, insert an i before the um of the 

fenitive plural, as is seen in the examples ars, monSf and nox (for nocts), 
'his i owes its origin probably to the fact that their stems originally 
ended in i. 

§ 26. (4.) Nouns in which the final consonant of the stem 
is dropped in the nominative, or the vowel preceding it 
modified ; sometimes both these changes occur in the same 
word, as in homo, of which the stem is homin. 



Singular. 
N.ifefOratio (stem) , 

V. \ oration), f^^P^^- 
G. Oratidn-is, of a speech. 
D. Oratidn-i, to a speech. 
A. Oration-em, a speech. 
Ab. Oratidn-S, from, with, 

or by a speech. 



Examples. 

1. Plural. 

Oratidn-es, speeches. 

Oration-nm, of speeches. 



Oratidn-i-bns, to speeches. 
Oratidn-es, speeches. 

Oration-X-bus, from, with, or 

by speeches. 



^o 
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Siifigvla/r, 

G. NdmXn-is^ of a name. 
D. Ndmin-i, to a name. 
Ab. Ndmln-d; from, with, or 

by a name. 

G. C&pIt-iS; of a head. 

D. CSpIt-i, to a head 

Ab. CSpIt-8, from, with, or 

by a head. 



2. 



Plural 



NdmIn-&, namet 

Ndmln-um, of names 

Ndmln-X-bns, to names. 

Kdmln-I-bnSy from, with, or 

hy names. 



3. 



C&pIt-&, 

CSpIt-nm, 

C&pIt-X-bas, 

C&pXt-I-boS; 



heads. 

of heads. 

to heads. 

from, with, or 

hy heads. 



a man. 



N. <fef H5mo j[stem) 
V. I homin), J 
G. H$min-i8, of a man. 
B. H5mln-i, to a man. 

A. H$mln-em, a man. 

Ab. Hdmln-d, from, with, or 

by a man. 



4. 



H5mIn-eSy men. 

HSmln-um, of men. 

Hdmin-X-bos, to men. 

H$mXn-es, men. 

HSmin-X-bns, from, with, or 

by men. 

Words /or ExercUe, 

Nemo^ nemlivds, no man ; Jlumen, Jlumlnria, a river ; car- 
971^, ca/rmiririsj a poem ; fulm^, /tUmin48, a flash of light- 
ning ; lac, lactis, milk. 

Tins class also includes the neuter nouns in its and as, 
whose stems end in 6^ or as; but in the oblique cases the a 
is changed into r, as is usual when it occurs between two 
vowels (see § 23, note). Hence the genitive g^ner-is stands 
for genes'is, corpdr-is for corpos-is, and crur-is for crus4s. 

Examples. 
Singular, 1. Plural. 



G. 68n8r-is, of a kind. 
B. OSnSr-I, to a kind. 

Ab. 0£nSr-S, from, with, or 

by a kind. 



GSnSr-nm, of kinds. 

08nSr-i-bus, to kinds. 

0£nSr-I-bus, fi*om, with, or 

by kinda 
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Smgvla/r, 



2. 



Plurcd. 



N.,A.,JTempiiB(stemJ^.^^ Temp8r-S, 



&V. 1 tempos), 
G. Temp6r-is, 
D. Temp5r-i, 
Ab. Teinp5r-S, 



times. 



of time. 

to time, 
from, with, 
or by time. 



Temp8r-um, of times. 

Temp5r*I-bus, to times. 

Temp5r-I-bus, from, with, or 

by times. 



Words for Exerdae. 

FUnila, fun^-isy a funeral ; IdtUSy UU^-is, a side ; fMUs, 

tnd^-ia, a constellation; wlrvits, wlnSr-is, a wound; liUiiSy 

liUor^s, a shore ; corpHs, corpdr-is, & body ; pectus, pectdr-is, a 

breast. So also, os^ or-isy the mouth ; and crus, crur-is, a leg. 

§ 27. (5.) Nouns of which the stem ends in i. Masculine 
and feminine nouns add an 9 to the stem to form the nomi- 
native ; but sometimes the i of the stem becomes e in the 
nominative. The true form of the stem, however, appears 
clearly in the genitive plural. 

Examples. 
Singuia/r. , Plural. 

N.&(Hosti8(stem' 



G. Host-Is, of an enemy. 



] 



1. 



D. Host-i, 
A. Host-em, 
Ab. Host-S, 



to an enemy. 

an enemy. 

from, with, or 

by an enemy. 



Host-es, 

Hostl-um, 
Hostl-bus, 
Host-es, 
Hostl-bus, 



N. & rEupes (stem| _, 
Y. t rupi), I *^^''^- 



2. 



G. Bup-is, 
D. Bup-i, 
A Bup-em, 
Ab. Bup-S, 



of a rock. 

to a rock. 

a rock. 

from, with, or 

by a rock. 



Bup-eSy 

Bupi-um, 
Bupi-bus, 
Bup-es, 
Bupl-bus, 



enemies. 

of enemies. 

to enemies. 

enemies. 

from, with, or 

by enemies. 

rocks. 

of rocks. 

to rocks. 

rocks. 

from, with, or by 

rocks. 



Words for Exercise, 
Civis, a citizen ; dassisy a fleet ; vestis, a garment ; dvis, a 
bird ; dvis, a sheep ; felis, a cat ; nvJbes, a cloud ; clddeSf a 
defeat ; sedes, a seat 



^\J 
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KOTS.— The { preceding the tennination bus in the dative and ablai 
plural of these words is not a mere oonnectirg vowel, but belongs to 1 
stem. 

The aoensative plural of this class of nouns sometimes ends in <« or i 
instead of iSt as hokls and clussU for hodis and classes. So also urbU ai 
artls for urbis and artis; omnels or amnls for omnes. 

To this class also belong the neuter noims in e s t 
al s ale, and ar = are. 



Singular 
K, A., jM&rg (stem I ., 
&V. 1 man), p^®^^ 
G. M&r-is, of the sea. 

D. H&r-i. to the sea. 

Ab. M&r-i, from, with, or 

by the sea. 



Examples 
1. 
M&ri-&, 
M&ri-mny 



Plural* 



the seas. 



of the seas. 
H&ri-bus, to the seas. 

H&rl-bUS. £rom^ with, or by 

the seas. 



N.,A., (AnimSl (stem ani- 

& V. ( mali), an animal. 

G. Animal-is, of an animal 

D. Animal-i, to an animal. 

Ab. AnImaM, from, with, 

or by an animal. 

N.,A., (CalcSr (stem) 
&V. \ calcari), T ^'''^• 
G. Calcar-is, of a spur. 
D. Calcar-i, to a spur. 

Ab. Calcar-i, from, with, or 

by a spur. 



2. 



Anlmali-i, 

Anlmali-nm, 
AnimalX-bus, 
Animall-bus 



3. 



Calcari-i, 

Calcari-nm, 
Calcari-bus, 
Calcari-bus, 



animals. 

of animals. 

to animals. 

from, with, or 

by animals. 



spurs. 

of spurs. 

to spurs. 

from, with, or 

by spurs. 



Words/or Exercise. 

M&nJde, a necklace; 6mle, a sheepfold; rcte, a net; vcc- 
(igal, a tax ; exemplar, an example. 

Note. — ^The words ending in a2, as animal and vectigdl, are properly 
the neuters of the adjectives animalis and vwtigaXiSf and shortened for 
animale and vedigdU. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

REHABES ON SOME CASES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION, AND ON 
GREEK NOUNS FOLLOWING THIB DECLENSION. 

§ 28. The real ending of the Accusative Singular in this 
as in all other declensions is m, before which an e is inserted, 
as a connecting vowel, in all words with a consonantal stem. 
In words, the stem of which ends in i, the accusative might 
be formed in im instead of em. But, from the analogy of 
other words, em is usually preferred, and only the following 
make the accusative regularly in im: dmussiSy a rule ; rdvis^ 
hoarseness ; sttis, thirst ; tussis, a cough ; mSy force; and the 
following names of towns and rivei'S : Hispalis, Tiberis, 
Albis, and Baetis, 

The following fluctuate between em and im : /ebris, fever ; 
pelvis, a basin ; pupj^is, the stem of a ship ; restis, a rope ; 
turns, a tower ; securis, an axe ; cldvis, a key ; messis, the 
harvest ; and ndvis, a ship. 

§ 29. Nouns, the stems of which end in t, might form the 
Ablative in t ; but such is the case only — 

1 . With those which make the accusative in im, 

2. With the neuter nouns in e, al, and or. 

Note. — Masculine and feminine nouns in al and ar, as sal, 
salt ; nectar, nectar ; jUbar, a sunbeam ; far (genitive /arm), 
spelt, make their ablative in S. So also the neuter names of 
towns in e, as Praeneste, Caere, Reate, regularly make their 
ablative in & 

3. With all adjectives in w, is, e, and er, is, e. 

Some nouns again fluctuate in the ablative between I and 
i. Such is the case — 

1. With those which in the accusative fluctuate between 
im and em: as puppis, Bhl&tive puppi or puppe ; also 
with iffnis, fire ; avis, a bird ; imber, a shower ; 
vesper, evening. But restis has only rest^, and 
secwris only securu 
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2. With adjectives of one termination for all the three 

genders, and with all comparatives : as mtdax^ 
ablative audace or audad; sapiens^ ablative sapient^ 
or sapientl ; Jelix, ablative /eZtc^ orjelici. But some 
adjectives of this class have ^exclusively : as pauper, 
poor ; pubeSy an adult; compos^ master of; impos, not 
master of ; princeps, chief; and one or two others. 

Note. — ^The adjective nilSmor, mindful, and par, equal, 
always make the ablative in {/ but the substantive pdr^ a 
pair or couple, has either pari or pari, 

3. With participles in ns (genitive ntis) ; but in the con- 

struction called the ablative absolute, they always 
have ^y as Romuh regnarUe, in the reign of Romulus. 

A few nouns of this declension have e in the ablative, as 
if they belonged to the 6 or fifth declension, viz., famesy 
hunger, ablative /cwwe ; iahe8y ablative taibe; requies, ablative 
requie, 

§ 30. The Nominative Plural in la occurs — 

1. In all neuter nouns with a stem ending in ?, as those 

ending in the nominative in e, (d, or ar ; e.g,, mare, 
animal, calcar, nominative plural martay animalia, 
calcaria, 

2. In all adjectives which have their ablative singular 

either sdways in i, or both in ^ and t; as gravis^ 
gravid ; prudens, prudentid ; audax, audacid. Com- 
paratives, however, have always simply d : as amplior^ 
ampliord ; melior, mdiordL 

NoTB. — Vetus, genitive veterU, always has Vetera, and com" 
plures has both complura and compluria, 

§ 31. The Genitive Floral ends in ium — 

1. In all nouns with a stem ending in t ; as navis, navium ; 

hostis, Iiostium; aedes, aedium; animalium. 

Note. — ^The following are exceptions, and form their 
genitive plural in um : jUvenis, a youth ; vdtes, a prophet ; 
cdnis, a dog ; dph, a bee ; eSdes, a seat ; volucris, a bird. 

2. In the words irriber, a shower; uUTf a leather bag; 
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UnteTy a wherry ; venteTy the belly ; and edro, flesh, 
whose genitive plural is irnbrium, tUrium, lirU/riumy 
ventrium, camiumy because they have a stem ending 
in i. 

3. In monosyllabic words with a stem ending in two con- 

sonants : as urbs (stem urb), genitive urbium ; dena 
(stem dent), genitive dentium (compare § 25, note). 
Also in the following monosyllabic words, whose stem 
ends in a single consonant : mus, a mouse ; mas, a 
male; nix, snow ; strix, an owl ; and^ati^, the throat 

4. In national names in is and (u : as Quiris, genitive 

Quiritium; Fidenas, FidencUium; ArpinaSyArpinor 
tium, Civitas, a state, and similar nouns also some- 
times have iuniy as dvitoHum, though eiviUUum is 
preferable. 

6. Polysyllabic words in na may make the genitive plural 
either in um or ium, as adolescens (a young man), 
genitive either adoleacentum or adolescentium. 

6. Names of Koman festivals ending in alia (neuter 
plural), and following the second declension, some- 
times form the genitive plural in ium, instead of 
iorum, as Floraliay genitive Flaralium or Flaraliorum 
(compare § 20, note 8). 

g 32. It has already been observed (§ 27, note) that many 
masculine and feminine nouns, whose stem ends in t, make 
the accusative plural either in es, U, or m: as omnia, 
accusative plural atnnes, omnUf or amneis ; urba^ accusative 
plural urbea or urbia. 



GREEK NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

§. 33. They are mostly proper names retaming in the nominative 
the same form as in Greek ; in the other cases abo they follow the 
Greek rather than the Latin declension. 

1. The GenitiTe of names in es generally ends in i instead of t« ; as 
Bophodes, genitive Sophodi ; Pendea, genitive Pericli, Many 
also take the Greek cenitive in df; as Pallas, geaitire 
PaUados; ehlamys (a cloak), genitive chlamydos. Feminine 
names in d generally make their senitive in Us, instead of the 
Latin <htia: SapjJio, genitive SapphUa or SapphCnis; Jo^ 
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Snitive IHs or lonU, They may be declined in tlie Latin 
ihion, but their dative, accosative, and ablative are 
generally like the nominative. 

2. The Aeensative frequently takes the Greek ending H instead of 

the Latin em; as Platona, Agamemnonay for PlcUonem, 
Agamemnonem, So also the noun der (air), accusative derd, 
for derem. Substantives in is with a stem ending in t, 
fluctuate between in and im: as poeais, accusative poSsin 
or potsim; Charyhdis, accusative Charybdin or Charybdim, 
Names in is with a consonantal stem make the accusative 
either in d or em, as Paris, accusative Parida, Paridem, or 
even Parin, Proper names in es make the accusative either 
in en or em as Aeschines, accusative Aeschinem or Aeschinen ; 
while those in cles have also an accusative in a, as Pericles, 
accusative Periclem or Pericled, 

3. The Vocative of proper names is generally the same as the nomi- 

native, but those in is, eus, and ys drop the s in the voca- 
tive : as Alexis, Orpheus, Cotys, vocative Alexi, Orplitu, Coty, 
So also Calcltas (genitive CalcJiantis), vocative CalcJta, 

4. The Nominative Plural frequently takes the Greek ^ instead of 

the Latin €s, as ArcdMs, from Areas, an Arcadian. 

5. The Genitive Plural in on occurs only in titles of books : as 

Metamorphoseon libri, books of Metamorphoses ; Epigrammaton 
libri, books of epigrams. 

6. The Accusative Plural frequently takes the Greek ending ds 

instead of the Latin €s: as Aethiops, accusative plural 
Aethiopds ; Areas, accusative plural Areddds, 

7. The Dative and Ablative Plural of Greek neuter substantives in 

ma (genitive matis) is more frequently formed by the ending 
is than ihus, as poema, dative and ablative plural poematis, for 
poSmatilms, 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB FOURTH OR U DECLENSION. 

§ 84. The fourth declension comprises all nouns the stem 
of which ends mu; but it is in reality no separate declen- 
sion, being only a contracted third. The nominative of mas- 
culine and feminine nouns ends in Us, and of neuters in H, 
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Examples. 



Singular. 
N. <fe V. Sensti-s, 



1. 



G. Sensu-s, 
D. Sensu-i, 
A. Sensu-m, 
Ab. Sensu, 



a sense, 
of a sense, 
to a sense. 

a sense. 

from, with, or 

bj a sense. 



Sensu-s, 

Sensu-nm, 

Sensl-bos, 

Sensu-s, 

Sensl-bus, 



K & V. Arta-s, 
G. Artu-s, 
D. Artu-i, 
A. Artu-m, 
Ab. Artu^ 



2. 



a joint, 
of a joint, 
to a joint. 
a joint, 
from, with, or 
by a joint. 



Artu-8, 

Artu-um, 

Arta-bos, 

Artu-s, 

ArttL-bus, 



N., A., & V. Coma, a horn. 
G. Comu-s, of a horn. 

D. Comu (cornu-i), to ahom. 
Ab. Cornn, from, with, or 

by a horn. 



3. 



Comu-a, 
Comu-nm, 
Comi-bas, 
Comi-bos, 



Plural, 

senses. 

of senses. 

to senses. 

senses. 

from, with, or 

by senses. 

joints, 
of joints, 
to joints. 

joints. 

from, with, or 

by joints. 

horns. 

of horns. 

to horns. 

from, with, or 

by horns. 



Words for Exercise. 

GrdduSy a step ; fructuSy fi-uit ; mdtus, a movement ; iisuSf 
use ; casus, a fall ; passvs, a pace ; dcus, a needle ; Idcus, a 
lake ; veru, a spit ; genu, a knee. 

All nouns in u are neuter, and those ending in us are 
masculine, unless they are names of females or of trees (see 
§ 12). Besides these the following also are feminine : mdnus, 
a hand ; Mhv^j a tribe ; dcus, a needle ; ddrnvs, a house ; 
porticus, a porch. 

Note 1.— In the dative and ablative plural the u of the stem is generally 
changed into i — a change \hij common in Latin, as optumns and optimus. 
But the following nouns retain the tf, as in the case of arttis : quercus, an 
oak ; HcuSi a needle ; a/rcus, a bow ; locus, a lake ; trlbus, a tribe ; portus, 
a harbour ; pa/rtiLS, a birth ; splScuSf cave ; vhni, a spit ; and pScu, cattle ; 
though porttu and veru sometimes change the u into i. 

Note 2. — ^The ending Ha in the genitive singular is a contraction of uis, 
which is still seen in early Latin, and the us in the nominative and accu- 

C 
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satiye plural is a contraction of ues. In the dative singular ul is sometimes 
contracted into il, and in the genitive pluml uum into um. 

Sometimes nouns of this declension make their genitive singular in », 
as if they helongcd to the second declension: as aeualuSf genitive acnati; 
tumuUus (a tumult), genitive tumuUi. 

Note 3. — The word domm is declined partly according to the second, 
and partly according to the fourth declension, as follows : — 



Singular, 
N. k V. D5inil-8, 
G. DfimfL-B, 
D. D5mfl-I, 
A. D5ma-m, 
Ab. D5m5, from a house, or from 

home. 



a house, 
of a house, 
to a house. 

a house. 



Plural. 
D5in1i-i, houses. 

Dfima-um or dSmS-ma, of houses. 
DSmX-bns, to houses. 

D5m5-8 or dSmlis, houses. 

Ddml-bns, from, with, or by 

hoiuies. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE FIFTH OR 6 DECLENSION. 

§ 35. All nouns of the fifth declension have a stem ending 
in e, from which the nominative is formed by the usual 
addition of 8, 

Note. — ^This declension, like the fourth, is, properly speaking, not a 
distinct or separate declension ; but only a modification of the nrst. It 
thus answers to those words of the first Greek declension, whose stem 
ends in e (»j). 





Examples. 




Singular, 1. 
N. <fe Y. Die-s, a day. Die-s, 
G. Die i, of a day. Die-rum, 
D. Die i, to a day. Die-bus, 
A. Die-m, a day. Die-S, 
Ab. Die, from, with, or by Die-bus, 

a day. 


Plural, 

days 

of days. 

to days 

days. 

f ix)m, with, or by 

days. 


N. & V. Be-8, 

G. Rg i, 

D. Rg i, 

A. Rem, 

Ab. Re, from, 


a thing. Re-S, 
of a thing. Re-rum, 
to a thing. Re-bos, 

a thing. Re-S, 
with, or by Re-bU8, 

a thing. 


things, 
of things, 
to things. 

things, 
from, with, or by 

things. 
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Words for Exercise, 

Acies, a point; effigies, a likeness ; /d^c/<?5, a face;/idest 
faith ; species, an appearance ; plebes, the commonalty ; sjyest 
a hope j sMes, a series ; merldies, mid-day. 

Note 1. — All words of this declension are feminine, except dies, which, 
in the singular, is used both as a masculine and as a feminine ; but in the 
plural is masciUine only. Idh^die9 is masculine only. 

NOTB 2. — The genitive and dative singular ending in ei is sometimes 
contracted into ^ or i, as dU = dial; plehi = pUhei. Moreover, the e pre- 
ceding the i in these two cases is long when preceded by a vowel, out 
short when preceded by a consonant — hence dvel^ but rH, 

Note 3.— There are oiUy a few nouns belonging to this declension, and 
re8 and diet are the only ones that have both the singular and the plural 
complete ; all the rest are used only in the singular, or at most only in the 
nominative and accusative of the plural. 

Note 4.— Several nouns of this declension, besides the nominative in 
€8, have another ending in a and follow the first declension : as mateiiea 
^»4 mai^ria^ tl^iber ^ mollUiea and mollUia, softness, and a few others. 
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FECULUBITIES AND I&BEGULARITIES IN THE DECLENSION 

OP SU]?STANTIVES. 

§ 36. 1. Some spurioas componnd substantives decline both nouns 
of which they are composed : as respublica (a state), genitive reipub- 
licae, accusative rempuhlicam, &c. ; jiutjurandum (an oath), gemtive 
jilriyurandi. The same is the case with some compound pronouns, 
as unuaqttisque (every one), genitive uniuacujtuque, &c. (see § 62, 7). 

2. Some substantives are indeclinable: SLsfds, a thing in accordance 
with divine law ; rii^fda, contrary to divine law ; instar, resemblance; 
pondo, a pound ; the names of the letters of the alphabet, as alphas 
bek^ gamma; and any words which, without being substantives, are 
nsea as such. Verbs, however, when used as substantives, have a 
complete declension in the singular : as nominative sdrib^re, writing ; 
genitive scribendi, of writing ; dative scribendo, to writing ; accusa- 
tive scribere or scribendum, writing ; ablative scribendOf from, with, 
or by writing. 

3. Some substantives are used only in the plural : as arma, arms ; 
tib^f children ; firiae, a holiday ; iinebrae, darkness ; nuptiae, mar- 
riage ; manubiae^ booty ; momia, the walls of a citv ; divitiae^ wealth, 
mia many others, 
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4. The following robstautives have one meaning in the singnUr 
and another in the plural s-* 



Singular. 
Aedis, a temple. 
Aqua, water. 
AuxUiumy help. 
Career, a prison. 

CaMtnim, a fort. 

CdmUium, the place of meeting. 

Copia, plenty. 

FiniH, the end. 

Fortdnaf fortune. 

Ordtia, favour. 

Imp^lmentumf a hindrance. 

LittSra, a letter of the alphabet. 

LudttSt a play or school. 

Oph-a, work. 

Opia (genitive of ops), help. 

Hostrumf a beak. 

Sdl, salt. 

Tdb&la, tablet or picture. 



Plural, 
AedSs, temples, or a house. 
Aquae, waters, ormineral springs. 
Auxilia, auxiliary troops. 
Carc^res, prisons, or barriers in a 

racecourse. 
Castra, a camp. 

Comfifia, the meeting, or assembly. 
COpiae, military forces. 
Fines, the boundary. 
Fortunae, gifts of fortune. 
Grdtiae, thanks. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
LiiVSrae, an epistle. 
Ludi, public games. 
Oph'ae, worfcmen. 
Opes, wealth. 

Rostra, the platform in the Forum. 
Sdles, wit or witty words. 
Tabulae, writing tablets. 



5. Some substantives occur only in some cases and not in others. 
Some of them are used only in the oblique cases, the nominative 
being wanting : as genitive dapis (from daps), of food ; ditionU 
(from ditto), of dominion ; friigis (from frux), of fruit ; interriikidnis 
(from interniicio), of destruction ; opis (from ops), help. Fors, 
chance, occurs only in the nominative and ablative singular. Of 
the obsolete jrrex, prayer, we have only the dative, accusative, and 
ablative singular, pr^ci, pr^cem, and pr^ice; the plural is complete. 
Of vlcis, change, we have in the singular only the genitive vicis, the 
accusative vkem, and the ablative vice ; its plural is complete, but 
wants the genitive. Vis, force, has in the singular, besides the nomi* 
native, only the accusative vim, and the ablative vl; but the plural 
is complete, vires, virium, viribus. The following three words exist 
in the singular only in the ablative, but their plural is complete : 
ambdg^ (circuit), fauc^ (throat), and verb^ri (a blow). SponVi, by 
inclination, occurs only in this ablative form. So also jussu, by 
order ; natu, by birth. Other defective nouns of this kind must be 
learned by practice and observation. 

§ 37. Some substantives have two or more forms in the nomina- 
tive, and accordingly belong to different declensions. They are 
called Heteroclita — 

1. Some fluctuate between the flrst and second declension : as 
menda and mendum (a fault) ; vesper (evening) makes the accusative 
vespei'um, according to the second declension, M'hile the ablative is 
commonly vesph'^ or vespM (in the evening), according to the third. 

2. Some substantives fluctuate between the second and fourth de- 
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clension : as ddmue (see § 34, note 3), Sventw and eventunii an occnr- 
rence ; suggeatus and suggestum, a platform for speakers. This is 
the case especially with some names of trees : as laurus, a bay tree ; 
cUpressua, a cypress ; ficust a fig tree ; ptnua^ a pine tree. 

3. Some fluetuate between the third and fifth declension : as pUha 
and plebeSf the commonalty, genitive plebis or plebei; r^iquieSf rest, 
genitive rifjuiStis and r^jiiiel, 

4. Those fluctuating between the first and fifth declension, as 
materia and materies, have already been noticed (§ 35). 

5. The word vds (a vessel), genitive vdsis, belongs to the third de- 
clension in the singular ; but the plural, vdsa, vdtorum, vcUis, be- 
longs to the second. Jug<&rum (an acre), on the other hand, belongs 
to the second in the singular ; but the plural jug^i'a, j'ug<irum, 
jugi&ribm to the third. 

§ 38. Some substantives have different genders in the singular 
and in the plural. The principal words of this kind are — 

Singular, PluraL 

Jdcus (masculine), a joke. Jdci and jdca* 

Ldcus (masculine), a place. Ldci and Idea, 

Carhdius (feminine), linen. Carhdsay sails. 

Caelum, heaven. Caeltf heavens. 

jFVentiw, a bit. Freni and/rewa. 

Rostrum, a hatchet. JRastri and rostra, 

Ofttrea, ojrster. Ostreae and ostred, 

Sibilus, mssin^. Sihtli and stbila, 

Tartdi-ua, the lower regions. Tartdra, 

§ 39. The following words present some irregularities in the 
formation of the genitive singular, but the other cases are formed 
regularly from it : — 

Jupiter or Juppiter, genitive Jdvis, dative Jifvi, accnsative Jdvem, 

ablative Jdv^, 
S^ex, old man ; genitive Siinis, dative sSnl, accusative s^nem, &c. 
Nix, snow ; genitive nivis, dative nivt, accusative nfvem, &c. 
Supellex, furniture ; genitive supellectilis, dative aupelkctUi, &c. 
Cdro, flesh ; genitive camis, dative camt, &c. 
Iter, a journey ; genitive UinHrie, dative UinM, &c. 
tZ&ttr, liver; gemtive Jecdris, jecindris, or jocinhriSf &a 



CHAPTER XII. 

ADJECTIVES Ain) THEIB DECLENSION. 

§ 40. All adjectives are declined according to one of the 
first three declensions; and no adjective follows the fourth 
or fifth. 
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All adjectives are divided into four classes : — 

1. Ailjectives in ua and er have three distinct termini 
tions — U8 or er for the masculine, a for the feminine, and m 
for the noutor. The masculine and neuter follow the seconc 
declension, and the feminine the first : as bdnus (good), femin* 
ine bdna, neuter bdnum ; mUer (wretched), feminine mJUira, 
neuter mUSrum. 

Note 1.— Adjectives in er, a, tim, senerally ihia/w oat the e before tii« 
r in the feminine anil neuter, and in all the oblique oases, as 9Scer (saored), 
feminine sacra, neuter tacrum. The only adjectives retaining the e are^ 
asper (rough), asph'a, cuph^m ; Idcer (torn), Iddh'a, lUdhrum ; liber {treeU 
libSrat libSrum ; mUer (wretched), mi^ra, mlt^rum ; prosper (prosperous), 
prosp^a, prosj^um: and those with the suffixes ger and fer (from gero 
and/ero), as Idnlger (wool-bearing), Idntgira, IdnXf^rum; 9p^tfler (bringing 
help), SplfSra, (ip^^Srwin, SStur (sated), feminine sSiUra, neuter saturhm, 
is tne only adjective in ur (compare § 20). 

Note 2. — Respecting certain adjectives and pronouns in ui and er, 
which make their genitive in ius, and the dative in < for all genders, 
see § 20, note 6. 

2. The second class contains a limited number of adjec- 
tives ending in the masculine in er, in the feminine in is, 
and in the neuter in e, as deer (sharp), feminine (xerii, neuter 
acre* All follow the third declension. Their masculine ori 
ginally also ended in isy and their stem always ends in «, 
with the single exception of cdei\ The e before the r is 
always thrown out except in the nominative of the mascu- 
line singular. 

The following is a complete list of them :-^ 



Masculine* 
Acer (sharp), 
AlScer (lively), 
Campester (level)^ 
CUSber (famous), 
CUer (swift), 
JEquester f equestrian), 
PcUtuter fmarshy), 
PMesUr (on foot), 
PiUer (rotten), 
SdlUber (wholesome), 
Silvester (woody). 
Terrester (of the land), 
nHUcer (flying). 



Feminine. 
Hcris, 
&laeri8, 
Camparis, 
clilelbris, 
dfUris, 
^mtestris, 
palustris, 
pMestris, 
putriSf 
siUubriSt 
sUvestriSf 
terrestrvSf 
vSlucris, 



Neuter. 
dcre, 
Ulacre, 
campestrtf 
e^l^re^ 
c&J&re, 
^Squtstre^ 
palustre, 
p^destre, 
pwtrCf 
siUubre, 
sUvestrct 
terrestrCf 
vUlucref 



Genitive Flurai 
acri-um, 
iUaeri-wn, 
campalri-um 
oSTeori-ttffit 
celer-um, 
^estri-um, 
pcUtutri-um* 
p&Ustri-um» 
putri^m, 
siUtibri-um, 
9Uvestri-unu 
terrestri'um* 
voltteri-um. 



The names of the months ending in er, as O^ober^ Naven^^ 
her, &c., are properly adjectives of this class. 
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3. The third claes comprises all adjectives in is, and the 
comparatlyes in tor. They have only two terminations — is 
and ior for both the masculine and feminine, and e and ins 
for the neuter as : masculine and feminine tristis (sad), 
neuter triste; masculine and feminine maj(yr (greater), 
neuter majiie. All adjectives of this class belong to the 
third declension, and the stem of those in is ends in t, while 
that of the comparatives ends in the consonant r, 

4. All other adjectives have only one termination for all 
the three genders as : sdpiens, wise ; audax, bold ; concors, 
unanimous \ memor, mindful ; Idcuples, rich. All belong tf » 
the third declension^ and their stem ends in i. 



M. 
K. B5nu-8, 
G. BSbI, 
D. Bdno, 
A. BSn-mn, 
V. B5b»* 
Ab. B8&9. 



£zAifPLES OF Adjectives of the First Glass. 

1. Plural, 



Singular, 

P. N. 

b$na, bdnum. 

bSiiM) bdnl. 

bSnae, bono, 

bdfta-m, bdnum. 

b5na, bSntmu 
b5n&, 



M. F. N. 

BSni, bSnae, bSn&. 

BSnS-nuD) b5n&-ra]&, bdnd-niin. 



D. 8aer9, 

A. Sacm-m, sacra-m, 

Ab. Sacro, 8acr&, 



bSno. 



Bacra, saomnit 



2. 



BSnIs, 
Bono-s, 
BSnl, 
Bonis, 

Sacrl, 



bSnIs, 
b5nft-8, 
bSnae, 
b5nis, 

sacrae, 



bSnis. 
b5n&. 
b8n&. 
b$nls. 

sacr&i 



Bacrae, 
sacrae, 



saerl. 
aacrS. 
sacnun. 
sacrd. 



Sacr5-rTim, saera-rnm, sacrd-rum 



G.' UlsStl, 
D. MiM, 



3. 



Sacrls, 

Sacr5-B, 

Sacris, 



saerls, 

8acr&-s, 

sacrls, 



sacrls. 

sacr&. 

sacrls. 



misSra, mUSrUm. IHsSri, mlsSrae, mlsSrii. 



mlsSrae, mlsSrl. insSro-rnm,ml8Sr&-nim,misSr5-nim. 

^. , mlsSrae, mlsSrS. IHseris, n^sSris, mlserls. 

A. lllsfilnl-mjlnXsSra-m, inXsSniin. Misero-s, mlsSri-s, mlsSr^. 
Ab. MXsIrd, mlsSrft, misSro. Mlslris, mlsSrls, mlsSrls. 



Example of Adjectives of the Second Class. 



Singular* 

M» F» N. 

Y I Acer, Icris, &cr$. 

G. Aeris, acris, aeris. 

D. Acrl, aori, acrl. 

A Aere-m, aere-m, acrS. 

Ab. Acrl, acrl, acrl. 



M.&F. 

AcrSs, 

Acri'imi, 
Acrl-bus, 
Aeris, 
Acri-bnSy 



PlwaL 



N. 

fter{.&. 

ftcri-un* 
acrl-bnit 
acri-a. 
acrX-bvs« 
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Examples of Adjectives of the Third Class. 



Singuli 
M. &F. 

^7 \ 


ar. 

N. 


1. 

M.&F. 


PhtraL 

N. 


v; j Fortia, 


forts. 


FortSs, 


forti-S. 


G. Fortis, 
D. Fortl, 
A. Forte-m, 
Ab. Fora, 




Forti-nxD, 
FortX-bus, 
FortSs, 
FortX-buSy 

2. 

AIti5r-98, 


forti-iixiL 
fortX-bna. 
forti-&. 
fiirtX-biu!. 


N 

y- Altior, 


altius. 


alti5r.a. 


G. Altior-is, 
D. Altior-I, 
A. Alti5r-em, 
Ab. Altior-g, 


altior.is. 
altior-i. 
altius. 
alti5r-e. 


Altior-um, 
Altior-lbus, 
Altior-es, 
Altior-ibus, 


altiSr-nxn. 
altior-Ibns. 
alti5r-&. 
altior-Ibns. 



Examples of AlDjectives of the Fourth Class. 



Singular, 
M. & P. N. 

y I Sapiens, s&piens. 

G. Sapient-is, s&pient-is. 

D. S&pient-i, s&pient-i. 

A. S&pient-em, s&piens. 

Ab. S&pient-e, sapient-§ 



1. 



M. &F. 

SM^iit-Ss, 

SUpionti-nm, 
Sapientl-bns, 
S&pient-§s, 
S&pientl-bns, 



Plural 



y I Andaz, 

G. Andac-is, 
D. Audac-I, 
A. Aud&c-em, 
Ab. Aud&c-S, 



2. 



andax. 

andac-is. 
audac-i. 
audaz. 
andac-§. 



Aud&c-es, 

And&ei-nm, 
And&cl-bus, 
Andftc-es, 
Andacl-bns, 



N. 

B&pienti-&. 

B&pionti-nsi. 
8&pientl-bns. 
8&pienti-&. 
B&pientl-bns. 



and&ei-S. 

aud&d-nm. 
aud&cl-bns. 
andaci-&. 
aud&d-bns. 



Note 1. — The adjective dlv^ (rich), Qenitive divU-iSf appears also in the 
contracted form, nominativo dis, neuter ditef genitive dU-is, dative dU-i, 
&c. ; plural dUes, neuter dUiiL 

Note 2. — ^Some adjectives have double forms, and accordingly belong 
■either to the first or the third class of adjectives : as hUdrus, a, um, and 
hlldriSf hUdr% (cheerful) ; inermus, a, urriy and inermiSf inermt (unarmed). 

Note 3. — Some adjectives are indeclinable, as : 

Frii{fl (honest)— hence Jiomofrugi, as well as hominem or homines frugi, 
Nequam (worthless). 

Opus and n^cesse (necessary) ; there are a few others which oocur only 
in certain cases or in certain phrases. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OOMPABISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 41. Adjectives in Latin, as in EnglisH, have what are 
called three degrees of comparison — viz., the Positive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative, as : 

AU118, high; altior, higher; aUissimtis, highest. 

The comparative ends in ior (English ^l and the super- 
lative in iss^mus. These terminations are added to the stem 
of an adjective after the removal of its final vowel, as : 

Superbus, proud (stem superho) ; comparative aitperbior, 
superlative superbissHmus. 

TristiSf sad (stem tristi) ; comparative triatior, superlative 
Priatissinms. 

Sapiens f wise (stem sapienti); comparative sapientiory 
superlative sapientissimus. 

Avdax, bold (stem audaci) ; comparative audador, super- 
lative cmda/iiaalmus, 

§ 42. All comparatives are adjectives of two terminations, 
masculine and feminine iort and neuter ius ; both make the 
genitive in am, and are declined like adjectives of the third 
class (see § 40, 3). 

All superlatives are adjectives of three terminations t^, a, 
wm, and belong to the adjectives of the first class (see § 40, 1). 

§ 43. Adjectives ending in &r drop the e in forming the 
comparative when they drop it in the oblique cases ; but 
they form the superlative by adding rimua to the nominative 
singular, as : 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Acer^ sharp, 


dcHory 


dcerHmus, 


Zi6er, free. 


liberiorf 


Viberrimus, 


Pulcker^ beautiful. 


pvlclirior. 


pvZcherrimus* 


Miser, wretched. 


miserior, • 


miserrimus. 
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Note.— To this oUia also belongs the adjeeiiTe t^uM (old), the stem of 
which is vHer or veta (genitiye vMmi ), idienoe loperlatiye vHterrimut. 

§ 44. The following six adjectives in (li$ form the comparative 
regularly, bat the superlative by changing the final is into ^lua : 

Positive. Comparative. Snperlativa 

Fdcttis (easy), fMlior, fOcmmus. 

DiffcUis (diffienlt), d^fUahr, diffeimmus. 

Simllis (Uke), HmUwr, 99miWlmn». 

DisslmVia (unlike), disHmiUor, disstmilUmtu, 

Orddlii (thin), orildUior, gHtciUXmns, 

HUmUis (low), MmiUor, mmUlimus, 

§ 45. Adjectivet ending in d(dv$, fkus, and v^ua form their com- 
parative in etUior and the superlative in entieHmus, as if their positive 
ended in dkens, Jhene, andvo^etM.* as 

Positive. Ck>mparativei Superlative^ 

MdlMtctu (dlanderons), mdlMkerUiort fiidlMicentisskniis, 

Bhitffcm (beneficent). tlMtficentUir^ l^n)SfkerUU^bn'Mi ■ 

BinMlus (benevolent), l/Miiv6UntiQt, b^htivdlentissi^tu. 

KoTB. — ^The two adjectives egSnus (needy) BXidproMm also form their 
degrees from the positiveB egeTii and providens (cautious) ; as effcrUioTt 
egentissimtu And providentior, providentMmfU. 

§ 46. Adjectives m which the ending iM is preceded by a 
vowel, generally do not form the degrees of comparison in 
the regular manner^ but express them by a paraphrase with 
magis (more) and maodme (most), as is done in many cases in 
English : as arucius (anxious), comparative tnagis cmasius^ 
superlative maxime anxius, 

NoTE.^A8 qu was pronounced like k, the u is not regarded as a 
vowel; hence antiqutm (ancient), oomparative arUiquior^ superlaldve 
antiqui89imtM, 
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§ 47. The following adjectives form the degreed of cbni* 
parison in an irregular inannei* :-^ 

Positive. Comparative. StlperkiiVd. 

Bdnus (good), melior (better)) opUmus (best)* 

Mdlus (bad)^ pejor (worse), pessimtia (worst). 

Magnus (great), major (greater)^ tnaocHmfM (greatest). 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

Mvltua (mucli), plus {move)', genitive plurimtis, 

pluris ; plural, 
plures and plura. 
Parvus (small), minor (smaller), minimus (smallest). 
Nequam, indecl. nequior, mquissimus. 

(worthless), 
frugi,mdGGl.{irVigal)f/rugdliorf frugdlissimu^i 

KoTB 1. — Sihiex (an old man), Andjiiv^nis (a youth), though substantives, 
have a comparative t^ior (older) and junior (younger). Their super- 
latives are expressed by paraphrase — natu maximus (the oldest) and ncUu 
minimus (the youngestf. iMerior (worse), 5dor (swifter), and prior 
(former) have no positive, and their superlatives are deterrXmus, 
6cis»lmu8, and ]^mu8.^ Jfovtis (new) again has no comparative, but the 
superlative nommmui is very common. 

Note 2. — Some comparatives and superlatives have no corresponding 
positives, the place of which is supplied by adverbs; and where a 
positive occurs, it slightly differs in meaning from the two other degrees 
of comparison. The following list bontains the principal examples of this 
kind : — 

Comparative. Superlative.^ 

CUrd (on this side), t^Mor (more on this side), i^lmus (most on this side). 
Extr& (outside of), exterior (outer), extr^mus or extimus (outer 

most). 

^etB is a plural of the positive, extM, l^hich signifies " foreigners." 

Ultra (beyond), uWhnor (farther), uUlMua (farthest, last). 

Infra (below), inpSrior (lower), inflmus or imus (lowest). 

The positive tn/M in the plural signifies the inhabitants of the lower 
world ; in the singular it occurs only m the name Mare Inferum, the sea 
in the west of Italy. 

Intra (within), interior (inner), inttmus (innermost). 

PrSpi (near), prdpior (nearer)^ proxlmus (nearest). 

Poit (after), posterior (later), pottrSmus (last). 

' There is a positive post^rus signifying the following, and the plural 
p08t^ signifies '* descendants." 

Suprd (above), 9Up^or (upper), iupr^mm or sumnvus (uppermost.) 

There is a pocdtive in the plural, sUp^, signifying the gods above ; but 
the singular oceuiB only in the name mart Superam, the Adriatic. 

Note 3. — There is a large number of adjectives which, on account of 
their meaning, cannot have either a comparative or a superlative, such as 
golden, iron, dead, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KUMERAL& 

§ 48. Most numerals are in reality declinable or indeclin- 
able adjectives. They are divided into six classes : — 

1. Cardinal Numerals, simply mentioning the number of 

objects : as urvus, one ; duo, two ; tres, three, &c. 

2. Ordinal Numerals, indicating the order or succession 

of objects : as pi'imus, the first ; s^cwnd/ua, the second ; 
tertius, the third, &c, 

3. Distributive Numerals, denoting how many each time : 

as singiUi, one at a time ; binl, two and two, or two 
each time ; term, three each time, <&c. 

i. Adverbial Numerals, denoting the number of times 
that anything happens or is done : as semM, once ; Ms, 
twice ; ter, three times, <kc. 

5. Multiplicative Numerals, denoting how manifold a 

thing is : as duplex, twofold j triplex, threefold. 

6. Proportional Numerals, denoting how many times 

more one thing is than another : as triplics, three 
times as much. 

§49. The first three cardinal numerals are declinable, 
but the rest up to 200 are indeclinable ; two hundred, 
dUcenti, ae, a, and the other hundreds up to 1000, are plural 
adjectives of three terminations. Milh, a thousand, again is 
an indeclinable adjective; whereas its plural miUia is a 
regular neuter substantive, genitive millium, dative and 
ablative milMbua, All ordinal numerals are adjectives of 
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three terminations, tia, a, um ; and all distributive nomerals 
are plural adjeddyes of three terminations, I, ete, d. 

Declension of the First Thbee Gabdinal Numerals. 

Singular, 1. Plural, 





M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


P. 


N. 


N. 


Uiias, 


1iii&, 


ftnnm. 


Uni, 


finae. 


fin&. 


G. 


Unios, 


finios, 


tbilus. 


Und-run, 


fini-nun. 


find-mm. 


D. 


Uni, 


tlni, 


fInT. 


Unls, 


finis. 


finis. 


A. 


Una-Ill, 


fina-m, 


ftnnm. 


Und-8, 


fin&-i, 


fin&. 


V. 


Ung, 


Uni, 


ftnum. 


Uni, 


finae. 


fin&. 


Ab. 


Uno, 


Una, 


find. 


Unlky 


finla, 


finis. 



Note. — ^The plural of Uniu is used in connection with plural substan- 
tives, which have a different meaning in the plural from that of the 
singular : as una caatra, one camp ; unae liUerae, one letter; unae aedcs, 
one house. 

2. 



M. 


P. 


N. 


N. &V. Duo, 


duae, 


duo. 


O. Duo-nun, 


dua-mm. 


dud-rum, 


D. & Ab. Duo-bus, 


dna-bns, 


duo-bus. 


A. Dud-s, 


dn&-8. 


duo. 


M. 


3. 
P. 


N. 


N. & V. Tres, 


tres. 


tri-&. 


G. Tri-um, 


tri-um. 


tri-um. 


D. & Ab. TrI-bus, 


tri-bus, 


trib-us. 


A. Tres, 


tres. 


tri-&. 



NOTK^Ambo, oe, o, both, is declined like duo. 

The following table exhibits the chief numerals of the first four 
classes, accordmg to which the rest may easily be formed by the 
pupiL 
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KOTB L— Diitributive nomerals are alto uaed instead of cardinals with 
tubctantivea that have no singular, or have in the plural a different mesn- 
ing from that of the singular : as bina centra, two camps ; hinae lUUrae, 
two letters ; blnae aedet, two houses. 

Note 2.^When there are only two objects, "the first** is expressed by 
prior, and " the second " by alter. 

NOTK 3. — ^Dates are in Latin always expressed by ordinal numerals 
with the addition of the word anntu, as annua millmmus octingewtetiMUi 
ieptuagesimus quintua, the year 1875. 

Note 4. — From ordinal numerals a special class ending in dnut is 
derived, describing a person as belonging to a certain division, dass, or 
lesion : as primdnuSy belonging to the first class or division ; viceaimanus, 
belonging to the 20th legion. Another class of derivanve numends, 
ending in driua, denotes of how manjr parts or units a thing consists : as 
veraua aendriua, a verse consisting of six units or feet ; vir octogtnariua, a 
man eighty years old. 

§ 50. The use of Multiplicative and PropoHional Numerals is very 
limited. Of the former, ending in plex, genitive plicia, there are no 
more than eight in common use, viz. : — 

Simplex, onefold. Quincuplex, fivefold. 

Duplex, twofold. SeptempUx^ sevenfold. 

Triplex, threefold. D^cemplex, tenfold. 

Quadruplex, fourfold. Centumplex or centuplex, a hun- 

dredfold. 

The Proportional Numerals in common use are likewise few. They 
are— 

Simplus, duplus, triplus, quadruplus, quincuplas or quinquiplus, 
septuplus, octuplus, d^uplus, and centuplus. 

§ 51. Fractions are expressed by pars, as dimidia pars = i; tertia 
P<tr8 = i ; quarta pars = ^, &c. 

When the number of parts is less by one than that in which the whole 
is divided) as |, |, |^, the fractions are expressed by duae, tres, quaiuor 
(partes)y that is, two out of three, three out of four, four out of five parts, 
£c. All other fractions are expressed as in English, as duae quintae = { ; 
quatuor sepiimae = f ; quinque octavae = f . 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRONOUNS. 



§ 52. Many of the pronouns are in reality adjectives, 
while some have the force of substantives. They are 
divided into nine classes : — 
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1. Personal or Substantive pronouns: Sgo, I; tUy thou; 

noSy we ; vos, you, 

2. Adjunctive pronouns : ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns : hlc, haec, hoCy this j ist^, istd, 

istudy tliat ; ille, Uld, Ulud, that. 

4. Determinative pronouns : is, ed, id, he, she, it, or that; 

and its derivative Idem, eddem. Idem, the same. 

5. Possessive pronouns: metis, a, um, my; tmis, a, um, 

thy ; noster, nostra^ nostrum, our ; vester, vestra, ves- 
trum, your. 

6. Relative pronouns : qui, quae, qudd, who or which, and 

its compounds, quicunque and quisquis, whosoever. 

7. Interrogative pronouns : quis, quae, quid, and qui, 

qiuie, qvx>d, who ? which ] or what ? 

8. Indefinite pronouns : such as quidam, quaedam, quid- 

dam or quoddam, some one ; dUquis, dllqua, dllquid 
and (Ulquod, some one or somebody; and several 
others. 

9. Correlative pronouns. See § 62. 

§ 53. The Personal Pronouns are substantives, being the 
direct representatives of a name or names. Their declension 
is irregular. 

1. Personal pronoun of the First Person — 

Singidar. Plural, 

N. Eg6, I. Nos, we. 

G. Mei, of me. Nostri or nostrum, of us. 

D. Ifihi, to or for me. Nobis, to or for us. 

A. Me, me. Nos, us. 

Ab. Me, from, with, or NdbiS, from, with, or 

by me. by us. 

2. Personal pronoun of the Second Person — 

Singular. Plural 

K & V. Tu, thou. Vos, you. 

G. Tui, of thee. Vestri or vestrum, of you. 

D. Tibi, to or for thee. Vobis, to or for you. 

A. Te, thee. Vos, you. 

Ab. Te, from, with, or by VobiS, from, with, or by 

thee. you. 
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A pronoun of tho third person, answering to tHe English he, 
rIio, it, does not exist in Latin, and instead of it the deter- 
minative is, ea, id, or ille, iU<i, illud is used. What is some- 
times called the pronoun of the third person is a reflectiye 
pronoun, which occurs only in the oblique cases, and is the 
same in the singular and plural, and for all genders. 

Singular and Plural. 
N. Is wanting. 

G. Sui, of himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

D. Slbi, to or for himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 
A. 8e or B§se, himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

Ab, 8e or sese, from, with, or by himself, herself dec 

Note 1. — ^The genitive plural nostrum and vestrum are used only in a 
partitive sense, as muUi nostrum, many of ns; whereas nostri ia the 
regidar genitive, as m^mor est nostri, he is mindful of ns. 

Note 2.— All the oases of the personal pronouns may be made more 
emphatic by the addition of the suffix met, except the plural genitives, 
and the nominative and vocative of tu, which last is strengthened by tiie 
addition of the suffix te : as egom^et, I myself ; mihimet, tilimet, nobvsmet, 
vohismet, sXbimet, sem^t ; but tute or tutemet. Sometimes the forms of the 
pronouns are doubled like sese, as mem>e, tete, without thereby becoming 
particularly emphatic. 

Note 3. — ^The dative mihi is sometimes contracted into ml. 

§ 54. The Adjunctive Pronoun, ipse, ipsa, ipsum (self, same), 
is generally added to substantives and other pronouns^ and 
is declined as follows : — 

Singula/r, Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

K IpsS, ipsS, ipsum. Ipsi, ipsae, ips&. 

G. Ipsius, ipsios, ipsius. Ipsornm, ipsarum, ipsdnim. 

D. Ipsi, ipsi, ipsi. Ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 

A. Ipsum, ipsam, ipsum. Ipsos, ipsas, ips&. 

Ab. Ipso, ipsa, ipso. Ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 

Note.— /jp^e is a compound of is, ea, id, and the suffix pse ; hence we 
find such forms as eapse and eopse, eumpse, eampse, and reapse — ^that is, 
re eapse or re ipsa, 

§ 65. There are three Demonstrative Pronouns : viz., hie, 
Iiaec, hoc, this one near me ; ist^, istd, istud, that one near 
youj and iUS^ iUd, illud, that one near him, or yonder. 
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They accordingly correspond to the three personal pronouns. 
Uicj liaeCj hoc is declined as follows : — 





Singular. 






Plural. 






M. F. 


K 


M. 


F. 


N. 


K 


HIc, haec. 


hoc. 


Hi, 


hae, 


haec. 


G. 


H^us, hujuB, 


hujus. 


Hdrum, 


harum. 


harum. 


D. 


Huic, huic. 


huic. 


HTs, 


his. 


Ms. 


A. 


Hunc, hauc, 


hoc. 


Hds, 


has. 


haec. 


Ab. 


Hdc, bac, 


hoc. 


HIB, 


Mb, 


Ms. 



Note. — ^The final e in many of the forms of this pronoun is a remnant 
of the demonstrative suffix ce, which is still found complete in such forms 
as hviuscej hiscCf hosce, hasce, and in the early forms haiice and haec 

§ 56. The other demonstrative pronouns, istSy istd, istud, 
and iUe, iUdy iUvd^ are declined like ipse, ipsa, ipsum; 
genitive istms, iUlus ; dative is^, ilM, ko. 

Note 1. — In the early language these pronouns also, like hlc, took the 
demonstrative suffix ce : as ixtace, istisce^ Ulace, UlUcey Ulosce, Ulasce ; or, 
clipped : i^ic, isttiec, istoc, istaCf UloCf iliac. 

Note 2. — ^The full form of the demonstrative ce is ecce or en (lo, 
behold !) ; hence we also find such forms as ellum, ellarrij ellos, and ellas for 
ecce Ulum, ecce iUam, en Ulam, en illoSj en illas ; and eccistam for ecce 
istam. 

Note 3. — ^An ancient form of ille was ollus, of which the dative singular 
olli and the nominative plural olll still occur in YergiL 

§ 57. The Determinative Pronoun, ^, edj ?c?, generally refers 
to a person or thing mentioned before, and thus supplies the 
place of the personal pronoun of the third person, or it is the 
antecedent to a relative. Its declension is : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M, F. N. 

Ii (ei), . eae, 6&. 

Edrum, earum, 65rum. 

lis (eis), iis (eis), ils (eis). 

E5s, eas, ea. 

lis (els), iis (eis), iis (eis) 

Note. This pronoun also is sometimes compounded with the demon- 
strative ecce, whence such forms as eccum, eccam, eccos, and ecca>s, for ecce 
eum, earn, eos, eas. 

§ 58. Possessive Pronouns are adjectives of three termina- 
tions; the masculine in tis and er and the neuter in um 



M. 


F. 


N. 


K IB, 


e&, 


Id. 


G. xyus, 


ejus, 


ejus. 


D. E, 


ei. 


ei. 


A. Eum, 


eam, 


id. 


Ab.Ed, 


ea, 


e5. 
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follow the second declension, and the feminine in a the first 
JHetia (my) however makes the Yocatiye mi, and not mee. 

Note 1. — The ablative lingular of some of the possesaives is sometimei 
■trengtheneil by the suffix pte: as suopte, tuapte, mjtofpt^ tuopte, and 
nostrapte. Suus sometimes takes the suffix met : as wdmet, sitdmet; and 
wo also find medmet, 

NoTB 2.— From the ordinary possessives is derived a dlasa which may 
be called Gentile Possessives wmch end in at for all genders : as nottrat 
(genitive nostrdtis), a countryman of ours; vestrds, a countiTman of 
yours. So also the interrogative ctfjaSt of what^ country? There is, 
moreover, a possessive interrogative cifjus, cQja, dijumf which however ii 
rarely used, and principally in legal phraseology. 

§ 59. The Belative Pronoun, qui, qtUM, qudd^ who, which, or 
what, is declined as follows : — 





Singvla/r. 






Plural. 






M. F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


K 


Qui, ' quae, 


qu5d. 


Qui, 


quae. 


quae. 


G. 


Gujns, cujus, 


cujus. 


Qudnun, 


quarum, 


qudmnu 


D. 


Gui, cui. 


CUl. 


Quibus, 


quibus, 


quibos. 


A. 


Quern, quam. 


qu5d. 


Quos, 


quas, 


quae. 


Ab. 


Quo, qua. 


quo. 


Quibus, 


quibus, 


quibus. 



Note 1. — In ancient Latin the genitive singnlar was quoius, and the 
dative quoi ; and the ablative qui instead of quo was retained even by tiie 
classical writers, especially in connection with the preposition cum, as 
quicum for cum quo or quocum. Instead of the ablative plural qwStmtf 
there is a more ancient form quU or quels. 

Note 2. — From the relative are formed two indefinite relatives : gut- 
cunquCi quaecunquCy quodcunquCj whoever or whichever ; and quisqyu 
(masculine and feminine), quidquid, every one or any one who. Quicttnque 
is regarded as an adjective, and is declined like qui, the suffix cufique 
being simply added to the cases, as cuju^cunque, cuicunque, &c. Quitquii 
is used both as an adjective and as a substantive, but the neuter quidquid 
occurs only as a substantive. QuUquis and quidquid, moreover, are 
defective in declension; for besides these two forms we only find tibe 
ablative qu5qu6, except in the expression cuicui modi (in any way) for 
cujtLscujus modi, 

§ 60. Of the Interrogative Pronoun there are two forms : 
quis^ qitae, quid and qui, quae, quM, The difference is that 
the latter is used only as an adjective; quia and its feminine 
quae both as substantives and adjectives ; but quid only as a 
siibstantive ; as quid fecit f what has he done ? but quod 
/acinus admisit ? what deed has he done ? The declension of 
qui, quae, quod is the same as that of the relative pronoun, 
and quis, qvAie, quid differs from it only in its nominatives 
quia and quid. 



KoTB t—in ihe ablative singolar there is a form qui, which however is 
tised only in the sense of ** how," as mil fit f how does it happen ? 

Note 2. — When a anestion is asked with a certain degree of impatience, 
the suffix nam is added to the interrogative pronoon: as quisnam, 
qyaenam, quidnam, quodnam^ quemnanu ^wmam, sc. 

NoTS 3.— When the question is "which of two?** vter, ulra, utrum 
most be used (see § 61, 9) and not quit. 

§ 6L Indefinite Pronouns express an indefinite generality. 
The following are those most frequently met with : — 

1. AlfqtUa or iUiqui, feminine dltqua, neuter aliquid and dltf/uod 
{from aUa, another, and quis), properly some one else, then "some 
one" or "any one." Aliquia and aJiqttid are used as substantives ; 
bat cUiqui, aUqua, and aliquod as adjectives. Its declension is like 
that of the relative, except that in the nominative feminine singular 
and in the neuter plural the form is dltqvd and not aliquae. The 
prefix cUi, moreover, is generally dropped after H, nisif ne, ntim, quo, 
quanto, and quam, unless aliquis is to be pronounced with a cer- 
tain emphasis. 

2. Ecquia, ecqua, ecquid (from en and quis), any one? also ecqui, 
ecquaef tcquod. It is sometimes strengthened by the suffix nam, as 
ecquimam. All forms are declined like the interrogative quis, 

3. Qtudam, quaedam, quiddam and^ quoddam, a certain one. The 
declension is uke that of the relative, as cujtisdam, cuidam, &c. 
Quiddam is used as a substantive, and quoddam as an adjective. 

4. QtHqnam, quaepiam, quidpiam, and quodpiam^ any one. 
Quispiam is generally us^ as a substantive, but quidpiam always. 
A strengthened form is dliquispiam, ^ 

5. Quisquam (masculine and feminine), quidquam (neuter), any one 
at all, is generaUy used only in negative clauses. Quisquam is both 
a substantive and an adjective, but has no plural. The adjective 
vUuSt a, wn has the same meaning. 

6. Quivis (any one you wish), qulltbet (any one you like), and 
guMgue (everyone), make their other genders quaevis, quidvis or quodvis; 
qtuielibet, qwdUbet and quodlibet ; and quaeque, quidque and quodque. 
The neuter forms in quid are substantives, those in quod adjectives. 
Their declension is like that of the relative. 

7. Unus^^ttiaque, unaquaeque, unumquidque, and unvmquodqne, 
every one, is declined in both parts : as uniuscujusque, unicuique, &c 

8. Quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, whosoever, is declined like 
the relative, cujuscunque, cuicunque, &c. Quisquis (masculine and 
feminine), quidquid (neuter), has the same meaning, but generally 
occurs only iu these two forms. 

Besides these the following pronominal adjectives may be noticed. 

9. Uter, utra, utrum (for cuter), which of two ? with its compounda 
Utervis, utravis, utrumvis, which of the two you wish ; iUerUbe% 
utralibet, utrumlibet, which of the two you please; iUercunque, 
utracunque, utrumcunque, whichever of two ; iUerque, vJtraque^ 
Utrumque, each of two or both ; and aUerHier^ either the one or other. 



Si 
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Tlicy arc all doclinod like Uter, In alteruter, sometimes both wotdtf 
aro declined, and sometimes the latter only, as aUerum ulrum or 
a! ff rut rum, 

10. Alter t atttra, cUterum, one of two, the other, or the second; 
genitive alterius, dative alteri, &c. (see § 20, note 6. ) 

11. Neuter, neutra, neutrum (from ne and uier), neither of two, is 
declined like uter, 

12. Alius, dlia, dliud, another (out of many). Respecting its de* 
dension see § 20, note 6. 

13. UlluSf idla, ullum (a diminntlTe of untUf i.e., untUw, any). For 
its declension see § 20, note 6. 

14. NuUus, nulla, nullum {ne and uUus), none, or no one. Fcht its 
declension see § 20, note 6. 

§ 62. Correlative Pronouns are mostly adjectives, declinr 
able or indeclinable, which in different forms express the 
same idea in a demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 
indefinite way, as is shown in the following table : — 



1 



DomonstraUvo. 



Talis, e, snch, 
or of such a 
kind. 



Tantus, a, um, 
so great. 



Tdt (indeclina- 
ble), so many. 



TdtMem (inde- 
clinable), just 
80 many. 



Relative and In- 
terrogative. 



Qudlis, e, of 
such a kind 
as, or of what 
kind? 



QuantuSf as Quantuscufique 



Indefinite BelatiTe. 



QucUUcunque or 
qucUisqudlis, 
of whatever 
kind. 



great as, or 
ow great? 



Quot (indeclin- 
able), as many 
as, and how 
many? 



_ 



or quantus- 
quantus, how- 
ever great. 

Quotcunque and 
quotquot, how 
many soever. 



Indefinite. 



Quotus, what 
number in a 
series ? 






Qu&UaUbetf of 
any kind yon 
please. 



Aliquanius, of 
some consider- 
able size. 



Aliquot, some 
in number. 



Qudtltbet, as 
many as you 
please. 






i 



Respecting the numerous pronominal adverbs see the chapter on 
Adverbs. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE VERB IN GENERAL. 

§ 63. A Verb expresses an action or a condition in which a person 
or thing is. Those expressing a state or condition are called Static 
verbs : as domUo, I sleep ; <iegr6to, I am ill ; tedeo, I sit. 

A verb expressing an action is either transitive or intransitive^ 

TransitiTe verbs are those which express an action that cannot be 
fally conceived without an object di^ectiy affected by the action. 
Such an object is in the accusative case : as amo fiUum, I love my 
son ; domum emo, I purchase a house. 

Intransitive verbs are those which denote an action that does not 
require an object either expressed or understood, but convey by 
themselves a complete sense : as curro, I run ; loquor, I talk; ambuiOf 
I walk. 

§ 64. Every transitive verb has two voices, the active and the 
passive — that is, the person or thing acted upon in the active voice, 
may be conceived as the subject of a sentence enduring or suffering 
the action, JUius anuUur a patre, the son is loved by the father ; or 
a person may be conceived as performing the action on himseJf : as 
vertQf I turn, passive vertar, I turn myself; (UUcto, I delight, de- 
lector, I am delighted, or delight myself; motto, 1 move, moveor, I 
am moved, or move myself. In the latter case the passive is said to 
be used in a reflective sense. 

Litransitive verbs can only have an impersonal passive — ^that is, 
they have a passive only in the third person singular : as Uur, the 
act of gdng is performed, or they go ; curritur, running is going on^ 
or they run ; pugnatur, fighting is going on, or they fight. 

§ 65. There is a large class of verbs which have a passive form 
with an active (transitive or intransitive) meaning. These are called 
Deponent verbs ; most of them were orimnally passives with a reflec« 
tive meaning : as utor, I use ; vescor, I feed upon ; imitor, I imitate ; 
morior, I die. 

A few verbs, on the other hand, have an active form, but a passive 
meaning : as^, I am made, or become ; veneo, I am sold ; vapulo, I 
am beaten. Others, again, have an active fdtrm. in the tenses denot* 
ing an imperfect or incompleted action, but a passive form with an 
active meaning in the tenses of a completed action : as audeo, I dare, 
perfect ausus sum, I have dared ; gaudeo, I rejoice, gavigw mm, I 
have rejoiced ; soUo, I am accustomed, solUus sum, I have been ac- 
customed ; Jldo, I trust, Jisus sum, I have trusted. 

§ 66. Some verbs express actions which we do not, or cannot 
ascribe to a definite agent, and which are used only in the third per- 
Bon singular. These are called Impenonal rerbs t as vluU, it rains ; 
rmgU, it snows. 
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§ 67. The active and the passive voice have each three moocb 
(modes of expression) : — 

1. The Indicative, which states an action or condition simply as a 

foot, either in the form of an assertion, a negation, or a qaes- 
tion : I write a letter ; I am not writing a letter ; Did he write 
a letter ? 

2. The Sutoonetive represents an action as a mere conception of the 

mind, as a possibility, a wish, a condition, concession, Ac 
See the Syntax on the subjunctive mood. 

3. The Imperative is the form of a verb expressing a command, 

either that a thing is to be done at once, or at some future 
time : as Write down your name ; Thou shalt not steaL 

§ 68. The Infinitive, which is commonly described as a mood, is 
no mood at all, but only the name of the verb — ^that is, an indeclinable 
substantive governing the case of the verb to which it belongs. It 
exists onlv in the nominative and accusative, the other cases being 
supplied by the Gerund, which is likewise a verbal substantive : as 
nominative amare, to love or loving ; genitive amandi, of loving ; 
dative amando, to or for loving ; accusative amare or amandunif to 
love or loving ; ablative amando, from, with, or by loving. 

There is yet a third verbal substantive, called the Supine. It be- 
longs to the fourth declension, but occurs only in the accusative and 
ablative, as amatum and amatu. This substantive also differs from 
other substantives, inasmuch as it governs the case of its verb. 

§ 69. Participles, as their name implies, partake of the nature of a 
verb and of an adjective. In form they are adjectives, but in their 
meaning they are verbs. The active voice has two participles, one 
for the present and the other for the future ; as arnans, lovine ; 
anmturust about to love. The passive has also two participles, the 

Serf ect participle and the gerundive : as amatua, loved, and amandtUp 
eserving to be loved. 
Deponent verbs have all the four participles. 

§ 70. A Latin verb has six tenses (times), three describing an in- 
completed action, which may therefore be called Imperfect tenses. 
These are the present, the imperfect, and the future. The three 
others describe a completed action, and may therefore be called 
Perfect tenses. They are the, perfect, the pluperfect, and the future 
perfect. The subjunctive mood has only four tenses. 

1. The Present denotes an action going on in present time, or one 

which takes place at all times : scriho epistolam, I am writing 
a letter ; toniti-u sequitur fulmen, thunder follows lightning. 

2. The Imperfect represents an action as going on in past time : as 

scribebatf he was writing. 

8. The Future describes an action as going on in future time : as 
scribam, I shall be writing. 
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4. The Perfect expresses an action as completed in present time : as 

scripsi epistolam, I have written the letter, 

5. The Pluperfect describes an action as completed in past time : as 

epistolam scripseram, I had written the letter. 

6. The Future Perfect denotes an action completed in future time : 

as epistolam acripsero, I shall have written the letter. 

^ Note. — ^These six tenses, most of which occur both in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive, have not always the same meaning in the two 
moods. See Syntax. 

§ 71. An action or condition may be ascribed either to one or to 
more than one person or thing; accordingly, a verb, like a noun, 
must have both a singular and a plural. 

Lastly, as there are three persons, first the person or persons 
speaking (first person), the person or persons spoken to (second per- 
son), and the person or persons spoken of (third person), a verb has 
three forms for the singular and three for the plural. 

Note. — ^The personal pronouns (I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they) are 
generally not expressed in Latin. In the ancient times they were added 
as suffixes to the verbs ; but in the course of time they have been worn 
away, so that sometimes scarcely a trace of them remains. See § 75, 
notes. • 

§ 72. The voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are 
generally iifdicated, as in the declensions, by special suflixes 
or terminations; and to put a verb through all these forms is 
called its Conjugation. 

In order to conjugate a verb it is necessary, as in declension, to 
know its stem. As in reality there are only two declensions — viz., 
the vowel and the consonant declension — so there are really only two 
conjugations, the vowel and the consonant conjugation. 

The former comprises all verbs the stems of which end in the 
vowels a, e, or >, and the latter all those the stem of which ends in a 
consonant or u. Still, as the verbs with vowel stems are not 
always conjugated in exactly the same manner, we shall for practical 
purposes follow the usual method of assuming four conjugations, the 
first being the a conjugation, the second tifie e conjugation, the 
fourth the t conjugation, and the third that of verbs whose stem ends 
in a consonant or u, 

§ 73. The present indicative in all the conjugations ends in o, and 
the infinitive m gre (i.e., ease). 

In the first conjugation the o of the present is long,^ being a con- 
traction of ao (originally aom, the personal sufi&x m being dropped). 
In the first, second, and fourth conjugations the first e of the 
infinitive suffix h'e is contracted with the final vowels of the stem 
into a, ^, and i, so that amdre^ del^e, and audire stand for ajrUi-^f, 
deU-h'e, and audi-^re. 
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Besides the present and infinitiye stem, it is further necessary to 
know the perfect indicative and the supine, in order to be able fiolly 
to conjugate a verb ; for all other tenses are derived from these 
fundamental forms, and the stems of the perfect and snpine often 
diifcr considerably from that of the present or infinitive : as in 
frang-o (I break), perfect /rcflr-i, supine /rac-<um. 

§ 74. All the tenses expressing an incompleted action are formed 
from the present stem, and all the tenses expressing a completed 
action are formed from the perfect stem. The latter set of tenses in 
the passive voice are made np of participles derived from the supine 
and the auxiliary verb es8e. 

Note.— 'When the present stem, the perfect, and the supine arekno^ni, 
a verb can easily be conjugated, and there is no practical advantage in 
sajdng, jow. must know the three stems of the present, the perfect, and 
the supmo, whatever may be said from a scientific or philological point 
of view. 

§ 75. In regard to the personal suffixes, which ongbt to be the 
same in all the tenses and moods of the active voice, and again the 
same in all the tenses and moods of the passive voice, the follow- 
ing table exhibits them in the active ana the passive, in both the 
singular and the plural : — 

AcnVB VOICE. PASSIYB VOICE. 

Singular, Plural. Singular, PluraiL 

1. Pers. m, ibnas or Imns. 1. Pers. r, Imur. 

2. Pers. is (isti), Xtis (istis). 2. Pers. Sris, Imini 

3. Pers. it, unt (ont). 3. Pers. Itur, uitur. 

Note 1. — The m, a remnant of the personal pronoun of the first person, 
is dropped in the present and perfect indicative active, as also in the 
future of the first and second conjugations : as amOj deleOf rego^ audio ; 
amavif delevi, rexi, audivi ; and ama^Oj delebo. 

Note 2. — The i in the is and it of the second and third persons singular 
is absorbed by the final vowel of the stem : as amas and amat for amais, 
amait; deleSj deletj for delds, deleit; and audis and audit for audits, 
audiit ; amareraSj amaveratf &c. The perfect alone has isti instead of is. 

Note 3. — The personal sufl&x umus of the first person plural still occurs 
in the words sumuSj volumuSj malumus, quaesumus. In the consonant 
conjugation it is imus : as legimus^ regimv^s. In the vowel conjugations 
the first vowel t or it is absorbed by the final vowel of the stem: as 
amdmuSf delemus, audlmus for amaimtiSf ddeimus, audiimus; amaveramus, 
delevei'amus for amaveraimus, deleveraimus. 

Note 4. — The personal suffix of the second person plural loses the first 
t when preceded by a vowel : as amatis, deletis, aTtidoatis, amaveratis, for 
amaitis, deleitis, amahaitis, amaveraitis. The perfect indicative alone has 
istis for itis : as amavistiSf delevistis. 

Note 6. — The initial uot o of the personal suffix of the third person 
plural is lost where it is preceded by a vowel : as amantf delent ; but when 
preceded by i it remains : as capiurU, audiunt. In the consonant conju- 
gation the personal suffixes are preserved entire. 
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Note 6. — ^In forming the passive an r is added to the o of the active ; 
and where the active ends in m, this m is changed into r ; as amOf deleo, 
amahOf delebo make the passive amorj deleor, amabor, delator. The second 
person is is changed into ^ri«, which, however, loses its ^ when preceded 
by a vowel: as amaris, delerUf audirns for amaeris, ddeeris^ audleris. 
The U of the third person is changed into itur, which l<»es its i in the 
same cases in which U loses it. In the first i>er8on plural the final i of 
imu8 is simply changed into r, as imus, imur ; and in the third plural 
vr is simply added to the active: amant, ddent, passive amantur, delentur. 

The second person plural of the passive is ^Umcult to explain ; hut it 
seems to he some ancient participial suffix (Greek /uvoi), to which some 
auxiliary was either added or understood. 

Note 7. — ^From the preceding remarks it will be seen that the con- 
sonant conjugation has preserved the personal suffixes more completely 
than any of the vowel conjugations, in which the initial vowel of the 
suffibc is almost invariably absorbed by the final vowel of the stem. 

§ 76. Besides the personal suffixes, which are the remains of 
personal pronouns, we must pay attention to the tense suffixes, 
which are the remains of auxiliary verbs : such as iba-m, ere-m, ri, 
v-eri-m, v-era-mf v-isae-m, v-tro, v-isse, of which the first two lose 
their initial vowel, when preced^ by the vowels a or e ; as amaham, 
amarem, deldnmi, dderem; but regebam, regerenif and audiebam, 
which however loses the e in the subjunctive audirem for audierem. 

The perfect of verbs with vowel stems generally ends in vi (that is, 
the penect stem ends in v) ; but the majority of the verbs belonging 
to tne e conju^tion throw out the short e of the stem, and change 
it in the supine into i, as mone-o, mon-u{v)if monUum, In the con- 
sonant conjugation the perfect frequently ends in si — i,e,, the perfect 
stem ends in « : as scrWo, scrips-i ; rego, rex-i. 

The supine in all conjugations generally ends in tunij from which 
the past participle passive in tus, ia, tuniy and the future participle 
active in turns, tura, turum are formed. The supine stem therefore 
generally ends in t. 

The present participle ends in cfM, and the gerund in endum, with 
its gerundive in endus, a, um ; but the initial e is lost after a and e : 
as amans, amandum ; delens, delendum ; but scrib-ens, scrib-endum ; 
audiens, audiendum. A more ancient form for endtim is undum. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE VERB eSSe^ TO BE. 



§ 77. The stem of the veth esse is e^, so that suMf sutnus, 
eunt, sim, <&c., stand for esum, esumuSf esv/ni, esim, &c. ltd 
conjugation is defectiye, as it possesses only the impci-fcct 
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tenses; the perfect tenses are supplied from the totally 
different stem fa. In some cases the % of the stem ti is 
changed into r, as er<Ma and ero for tsam and tio. 

Stem. PresevU IndiccUive. Perfect, JPreserU Infinitive. 
Eb. 8am. Ful. EssS. 



Indicative. 



SUBJUNCTIVB, 



Preseni, 



Sing. S-uniy I am. 
Es, thou art 
Es-t, he (she or it) is. 

Plur. S-timils, we are. 
Es-tls, you are. 
S-ont, they are. 



8-im, I am, or may be. 
S-iS, thou art, or mayst be. 
S-lt, he is, or may be. 

S-imos, we are, or may be. 
8-Iti8, you are, or may be. 
S-int) tiiey are, or may be. 



Imperfect, 
Sing. Er-am, I was. 

Er-as, thou wert. 

Er-&t, he (she or it) was. 



Plur. Er-am^s, we were. 
Er-atls, you were. 
Er-ant, they were. 



Es-sem, I was, might, or 

should be. 
Es-ses, thou wert, mightst, or 

shouldst be. 
EsHSit, he was, &c. 



Es-semfis, we were, <&a 
Es-setls, you were, <ka 
Es-sent, Uiey were, &c. 



Future, 



Sing. Er-0, 1 shall be. 
Er-Is, thou wilt be. 
Er-lt, he will be. 

Plur. Er-imtts, we shall be. 
Er-Itis, you will be. 
Er-ont, they will be. 



NonOi 
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Ikdioatiye* 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Perfect, 



Sing. Ptt-x, I was, or have 

been. 
Fn-istl, thou wert, or 

hast been. 
Fn-It, he was, or has 

beeau 

Plur* Fn-ImtLs, we were, or 

have been. 
Fn-istls, you were, or 

have been. 
Fn-ernnt, or here, they 

werOi or have been. 



Fn-Srim, I have been, or may 

have been. 
Fn-Sris, thou hast been, or 

mayst have been. 
Fn-Slit, he has been, <jl:c. 



Fn-Srimus, we have been, ko. 
Fn-Sritls, you have been, kc. 
Fu-8rint, they have been, kc 



Pluperfect. 



Sing. Fu-8rain, I had been. 

Fa-8ra8, thou hadst 
been. 

Fu-8r&t> he had been. 

Flur. Fu-Sram1l8,we had been. 
Fn-dratis, you had been. 
Fa-8rant, ^ey hadbeen. 



Fn-iasem, I had been, or I 
might or should have been. 

Fn-isses, thou hadst been, or 
thou mightst or wouldst 
have been. 

Fu-i888t, he had been, &a 

Fn-issemus, we had been, ko. 
Fn-issetls, you had been, kc. 
Fu-issent, they had been, kc. 



Futwre Perfects 



Sing. Fa-8ro, I shall have 

been. 
Fu-dris, thou wilt have 

been. 
Fn-Srit) he will have 

been» 



Nona 
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Indicative. Subjunctivb. 

Future Perfect. 



Phir. Fu-SrimtL8, we shall 
have been. 

Fu-Sritis, you will have 

been. 
Pu-8rint, they will 

have been. 



None, 



Imperative. 



Present 
Sing. Es, be thou. 



Plur. Es-tg, be ye. 



Ftiture. 
Es-td, thou shalt be. 
'E&-io, he shall be. 

E8-t5tS, you shall be. 
S-unto, they shall be. 



Infinitive. 

Present Infinitwe, EssS, to be. 
Perfect Infinitive^ Fu-issS, to have been. 
Future Infinitive, Fu-turum, am, um, esse, or forS, to be 
about to be. 

Participles. 

Present, does not exist. 

Futu/re, FtL-turuB, a, um, one who is to be, or is about 
to be. 

Note L— The verb esse has neither gerund nor supine. The present 
participle, if it did exist, would be es-ens or senSy as it actually occurs 
in the compounds, a^senSj absent (from cibsum), and prae-sens, present 
(from praesum). 

Note 2. — The compounds dbsum, I am away from; ctdsum, I am 
present ; desum, 1 am wanting or missing ; insumj I am in ; intersumf 1 
am between or among ; obsum, I am against or in the way ; praesumf I 
am before or at the head ; prosum, 1 am useful ; subsum, I am under ; 
siipersum, I am over, I am left — are all conjugated like the simple sum, 
Prosum, however, inserts a d wherever the pro is followed by the radical 
vowel c ; as prod-est, prod-erairiy prod-essenij pi'od-erOy prod-esse ; but pro- 
sum, prosim, pro/id, &c., do not require it. Possum (I am able, or I can) 
is composed of potis sum or pot sum: but its conjugation is irregular 
(see i 10^, ^ ^ , 
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Note 3. — Instead of the forms of the present subjunctive given above, 
early Latin writers have the forms sienif aieSy siet, and sieni ; and somc- 
what more frequently the forms fttanif ftuis, fvM^ and fuant, from the 
obsolete fuo. The inchoative forms escU and escunt (that is, esit and 
€8unt)f for the future erit and erunt, are obsolete. 

Note 4. — Instead of the infinitive ftUurum {am, um) esse, there is 
anotiier f orm, /^c (from /i*o) ; and instead of the imperfect subjunctive 
essem, we have (likewise from fuo) fdrem, fSres, fSret, And fdrent, which 
are frequently used by the best writers, especially in conditional clauses. 
Instead of the usual perfect, we find in tne earliest writers the forms 
fuvimw, fuverint or foverint, fuvissentf &c. 



§78. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



FIBST OB a CONJUGATION. 



Active Voice. 



Stem. 
AmS. 



Present 
Amd. 



Perfect 

Ama-vL 



Supine, 
Ama-tum. 



Infinitive, 
Ama-r^. 



Indicative. 



Sing. Amd, I love. 

Ama-s, thou lovest. 

Am&-ty he loves. 

Plur. Ama-milB, we love. 
Ama-tls, you love. 
Ama-nt, they love. 



Subjunctive. 



Present 



Am-em, I love, or may love. 
Am-es, thou lovest, or maysfc 

love. 
Am-St; he loves, or may love. 

Am-em^S, welove,ormay love. 
Am-etis, you love, or may love. 
Am-ent, they love, or may love. 



Imperfect 



Sing. Ama-bam, I was loving 

or I loved. 
Ama-bas, thou wert 

loving or loved^t. 
Ama-bat, he was loving 

or Joved. 



Ama-rem, I loved, might, or 

should love. 
Ama-res, thou lovedest, 

mightst, or shouldst love. 
Ama-rSt, he loved, might, or 

should love, 
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Indicative. 



Subjunctive, 



Imperfect 



Plur. Ama-bamtLs, we were 
loving or we loved. 

Ama-batis, you were 
loving or loved. 

Ama-bant, they were 
loving or.loved. 



Ama-rem^s, we loved, miglit, 

or should love. 
Ama-retis, you loved, might, 

or should love. 
Ama-rent, they loved, might, 

or should love» 



FvXure. 



Sing. Ama-bo, I shall love. 
Ama-bis,thou wilt love. 
Ama-bit, he will love. 

Plur. Ama-blmus, we shall 

love. 
Ama-bitis, you will 

love. 
Ama-bunt, they will 

love. 



None. 



Perfect. 



Sing. Ama-vi, I loved, or 

have loved. 
Ama-vi8ti,thou lo vedst, 

or hast loved. 
Ama-vlt, he loved, or 

has loved. 

Plur. Ama-vim^s, we loved, 

or have loved. 
Ama-vistis, you loved, 

or have loved. 
Ama-verunt or ama- 

verd, they loved, or 

have loved* 



Ama-v8rim, I have loved, or 

may have loved. 
Ama-v^ris, thou hast loved, 

or mayst have loved. 
Ama-vSrIt, he has loved, &c 



Ama-vSrimUs, we have loved, 

&c. ^ 
Ama-vSrltls, you have loved, 

&c. 
Ama-v8rint, they have loved, 
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Indicative, 



Pluperfect 



SUBJUNCTITB. 



8ing. Ama-vSram, I had 
loved. 
Ama-vdras, thou hadst 
loved. 

Ama-v8rit, be had 
loved. 

Plur. Ama-vSramftS; we had 

loved, 
Ama-vSratIS; you had 

loved. 
Ama-viranti thej had 

loved. 



Ama-viBsem, I had, might, or 

should have loved. 
Ama-visses, thou hadst, 

mightst, or shouldst have 

loved, 
Ama-yiss8t, he had, &c. 



Ama-vissemtLs, we had, <&o. 
Ama-vissetis, you had, &c. 
Ama-vissent, they had, &c. 



Fviv/re Perfect, 



Sing. Ama-v8ro, I shall have 

loved. 
Ama-vSrls, thou wilt 

have loved. 
Ama-vSrit, he will 

have loved. 

Plur. Ama-virimiis, we shall 
have loved. 

Ama-vSritls, you will 

have loved. 
Ama-virint, they will 

have loved. 



None. 



Present. 
Sing. Ama, love tliou. 

Plur. Ama-tSy love ye. 



Impeeative. 

Futv/re, 
Ama-to, thou shalt love. 
Ama-td, he shall love. 

Ama-tdtS, ye shall love. 
Ama-ntd; they shall love. 
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Infinitive. 

Present, Ama-rS, to love. 

JW/ect, Ama-viss6, to have loved. 

Future, Ama-turom (am, am) esse, to be about to love. 

Gerund. 

Gen. Ama-ndi, of loving. 
Dat. Ama-ndd, to loving. 
Ace. Ama-ndum, loving. 
AbL Ama-ndo, with or by loving. 

Supine. 
Ama-ttim, (in order) to love ; and ama-tu, to be loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Ama-ns, loving. 

Future, Ama-turus, a, um, being about to love. 



*--— ^-^ 



Passive Voice. 



Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Present. 



Sing. Amor, I am loved. 



Ama-rls or rS, thou art 

loved. 
Ama-ttir, he is loved. 

Plur. Ama-mtir, we are loved. 
Ama-mini, you are 

loved. 
Ama-nttLr, they are 

loved. 



Am-8r, I am loved, or may be 

loved. 
Am-eris or am-erS, thou art 

loved, or mayst be loved. 
Am-etiir, he is loved, &a 

Am-emtir, we are loved, &e. 
Am-emini, you are loved, &c. 

Am-entiir, they are loved, &o. 
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Indicative. 



Imperfect. 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. Ama-bar, I was loved, 
or was being loved. 
Ama-baris or barS, 
thou wert loved, &c. 
Amabatilr, be was 
loved, (fee. 

Plur. Ama-bimtir, we were 
loved, <fec. 
Ama-bamlni, you were 

loved, (fee. 
Ama-bantur, they were 
loved, &c. 



Ama-rSr, I was, might be, or 

shoidd be loved. 
Ama-reris or rerS, thou wert, 

Ama-retiLr, he was, &c. 



Ain§-r§intir, we were, &c. 
Amft-r^mlnl, you were, <feo. 
Ama-rentiLr, they were, &o. 



Future. 



Sing. Ama-bSr, I shall be 

loved. . 
Ama-bMs or b§rg, 

thou wilt be loved. 
Ama-bittir, he will be 

loved. 

Plur. Ama-blmur, we shall 

be loved. 
Ama-MminI, you will 

be loved. 
Ama-buntur, they will 

be loved. 



Nona 



Perfect 



Sing. Ama-tiis (S, nm) sum, 
I was or have been 
loved. 
Ama-tfis, (S, nm) es, 
thou wert, &c. 

Ama-t^s (&, nm) est, 
he was, &o. 



Ama-tiis (8, nm) sim, I have 

been, or may have been, 

Joved. 
Ama-ttLs (S, nm) sis, thou 

hast been, &c, 
Ama-ttLs (&, nm) sit, he has 

been, &c. 
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Ikdioativjs. 



Perfect. 



Subjunctive, 



Flur. Ama-ti (ae, &) sumus, 

we were, &c. 

Ama-ti (ae, &) estis^ 

you were, dro. 

Ama-H (ae, &) sunt) 
they were, &c. 



Ama-ti (ae, &) 
have been, &c. 

Ama-ti (ae, &) 
have been, &c. 

Ama-tl (ae^ &) 
have been, &c. 



sixnns, we 
sitis, you 
sint, they 



Pluperfect, 



Bing. Ama-ttis (a, nm) eram, 
I had been loved. 

Ama-tus (a, nm) eras, 

thou hadstbeen loved. 

Ama-tus (a, um) erat, 
he had been loved. 

Flur. Ama-tl (ae, a) eramns, 

we had been loved. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) eratis, 

you had been loved. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) erant, 
they had been loved. 



Ama-ttis (a, um) essem, I had 

been, might, or should 
have been loved. 

Ama-tus (a, um) esses, thou 

hadst been, &c. 

Ama-tus (a, um) esset^ he 
had been, &c. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) essemus, we 

had been, <&c. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) essetis, yon 

had been, &c. 
Ama-ti (ae, a) essent, they 
had been, <Sm3. 



Future Perfect* 
Sing. Ama-t^s (a, nm) Sro, I 

shall have been loved. 

Ama-tus (a, um) eris, 

thou wilt, &c. 

Ama-tus (a, um) erit, 
he will, <fcc. 



Plur. Ama-tl (ae, a) erimns, 

we shall, <&c. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) eritis, 
you will, &c. 

Ama-ti (ae, a) ernnt, 

they will, &c. 



Noneii 



rtsfft Oft 4 coHJitcUTiosr. 
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Present. 
Sing. Ama-r^, be thou loved. 



Flur. Ama-mlni^ be ye loved. 



Imperative. 



Future. 
Ama-tdry thou shalt be loved. 
Ama-tdr, he shall be loved. 



Ama-bXmini, ye shall be 

loved. 
Ama-ntdr, they shall be loved. 

Ihpinitive. 

Present, Ama-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, Ama-tnm (am, nm) esse, to have been loved. 

Frihire, Ama-tnm in, to be about to be loved. 

Participles. 

Perfect, Ama-t^ a, um, loved. 

Gerundive, Ama-ndils, a, nm, deserving or requiring to be 

loved. 



§79. second or e conjugation. 

The second, being a vowel conjugation like the first and 
fourth, might be expected to form the perfect by adding tn, 
and the supine by adding turn to the stem : as in dde-o, 
dele-vi, dele-tum ; but this is the case only in very few e 
verbs ; by far the greater majority throw out the ^ before 
the vi or ui of the perfect, and change it into i before the 
turn of the supine : as stem mone, present manc-o, perfect 
nuniui (that is, manrn), supine monUum. 







Active Voice. 


Stem. 
H5n& 


Present. 
M5neo. 


Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. 

M5n-uL Mdni-tum. Mone-ra 




Indicative. 


»„ , Subjunctive. 



Sing. M8ne-0, 1 advise. 

M5ne-s, thou advisest. 
M5n8-t, he advises. 



M$ne-am, I advise, or may 

advise. 
Mone-as, thou advisest, or 

mayst advise. 
Mone-&t, he advises, or may 

advise. 
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Indicative. 

Present. 

Plur. MSne-mnS; we advise. 
M5ne-ti8, jou advise. 
MSne-nt, they advise. 



Subjunctive. 



Mone-amns, we advise, or 

may advise. 
Mone-atis, you advise, or may 

advise. 
Mone-ant, they advise, or 

may advise. 



Impefrfeci. 



Sing. Mine-bam, I was ad- 
vising. 

Mone-bas, thou wast 
advising. 

Mone-bat, he was ad- 
vising. 

Plur. Mone-bamufl, we were 

advising. 
Mone-batis, you were 

advising. 
Mone-bant, they were 

advising. 



MSne-rem, I advised, or 

might advise. 
Mone-res, thou advisedst, or 

mightst advise. 
Mone-rSt, he advised, or 



might advise. 



Mone-remus, we advised, or 

might advise. 
Mone-retis, you advised, or 

might advise. 
Mone-rent, they advised, or 



might advise. 



Future. 



Sing. M5ne-bo, I shall advise. 

Mone-bis, thou wilt 
advise. 

Mone-bit, he will ad- 
vise. 

Plur. Mone-bimus, we shall 

advise. 
Mone-bitis, you will 

advise. 
Mone-bunt, they will 

advise. 



None. 



SECOND OB 6 COKJUGATION. 
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Iin>ICATIVB. 



Perfect 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. M8n-ni, I advised, or 
have advised. 

Mon-uisti, thou ad- 
visedst, or hast ad- 
vised. 

Mon-uit, he advised, or 
has advised. 

Plur. Mon-uJmus, we advised, 

or have advised. 
Mon-uistis, you advised, 

or have advised. 
Mon-uerunt or uere, 

they advised, or have 

advised. 



M5n-n8rim, I may have 

advised. 
Mon-u^ris, thou mayst have 

advised. 

Mon-n8rit, he may have 
advised. 

Mon-uSrimus, we may have 

advised. 
Mon-u6ritis, you may have 

advised. 
Mon-u6rint, they may have 

advised. 



Pluperfect, 



Sing. M8n-uSram, I had ad- 
vised. 
Mon-u^ras, thou hadst 

advised. 
Mon-u8rat, he had ad- 
vised. 

Plur. Mon-u8ramus, we had 
advised. 
Mon-uSratis, you had 

advised. 
Mon-n8rant, they had 
advised. 



M$n-uissem, I might have 

advised. 
Mon-uisses, thou mightst 

have advised. 
Mon-uissSt, he might have 

advised. 

Mon-uissemus, we might have 

advised. 
Mon-uissetis, you might have 

advised. 
Mon-uissent, they might have 

advised. 



Future Perfect, 

Sing. M8n-uSro, I shall have 
advised. 
Mon-uSris, thou wilt 

have advised. 
Mon-uSrit, he will 
have advised. 



None. 



7? LATIN GRAMMAIL 

Indicative. Subjunctivk. 

Futwre Perfect, 

Plur. Mon-iieilinus, we shall 

Lave advised. 
Mon-nSrltis, you will 

have advised. 
Mon-ndrint, they will 

have advised* 



None. 



Impebattte. 
Present. FtUure. 



Sing. MSne, advise thou. 



Fliir. M8ne-t8 advise you. 



M5ne-to, thou, or he shall 
advise. 

M8ne-tdte, you shall advise. 
M$ne-nt0y they shall advise. 



Infinitive, 

Present, M5ne-re, to advise. 

Perfect, M5n-uisse, to have advised. 

Future, Moni-tunun (am, um) esse, to be about to advise. 

Gerund. 

Gen. M5ne-ndi, of advising. 

Dat. M5ne-ndo, to, or for advising. 

Ace. Mdne-ndum, advising. 

Abl. M5ne-ndo, by, or in advising. 

Supine. 

Ace. MSnl-tuiU, in order to advise. 
Abl. Moni-tu, to be advised. 

Participles. 

Present, M8ne-ns, advising. 

Future, M5ni-turus, about to advise. 



SECOND OR 6 CONJUGATION. 
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Indicative. 



Passive Voice 
Present. 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. M8ne-or, I am advised. 

Mone-ris or re, thou 

art advised. 
Mone-tur^ he is advised. 



Plur. Mone-mur, we are ad- 
vised. 

Mone-mlni, you are 
advised. 

Mone-ntur, they are 
advised. 



M8ne-ar, I am, or may be 

advised. 
Mone-aris or are^ thou art, or 

mayst be advised. 
Mone-atur, he is, or may be 

advised. 

Hone-amur, we are, or may 

be advised. 
Mone-amlni, you are, or may 

be advised. 
Mone-antur, they are, or may 

be advised. 



Imperfect 



Sing. M5ne-bar, I was being 
advised. 
Mone-baris or bare, 
thou wast being ad- 
vised. 
Hone-batur, he was 
being advised. 



M8ne-rer, I might be advised. 

Mone-reris or rere, thou 
mightst be advised. 

Mone-retur, he might be 
advised. 



Plur. Mone-bamur, we were 

being advised. 
Mone-bamini, you were 

being advised. 
Mone-bantur, they were 

being advised. 

Future, 

Sing. Mone-bor, I shall be 

advised. 
Mone-b^ris or bSre, 

thou wilt be advised. 
Mone-bitur, he will be 

advised. 



Mone-remur, we might be 

advised. 
Mone-remini, you might be 

advised. 
Mone-rentur, they might be 

advised. 



None. 
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LATIN GBAMHAB. 



Indicative. 



Future. 



Plur. HonS-Umnr, we sliall 
be advised. 
Mone-Umini, you will 

be advised. 
Mone-bnntnr, they will 
be advised. 



Subjunctive. 



None. 



Perfect 



Sing. H8ni-tu8 (a, um) sum, 
I was, or have been 
advised. 
Moni-tus (a, nm) es^ 

thou wast, or hast 
been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, nm) est, 
he was, or has been 
advised. 

Plur. Monl-ti (ae, a) snmus, 

we were, or have 
been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) estis, 

you were, or have 
been advised. 
Moni-ti (ae, a) sunt, 

they were, or have 
been advised. 



M5ni-ta8 (a, am) sim, I 
may have been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, am) sis, thou 

mayst have been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, um) sit, he may 
have been advised. 



Moni-ti (ae, a) simus, we 
may have been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) sitis, you 
may have been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) sint, they 
may have been advised. 



Pluperfect 



Sing. M5nl-tu8 (a, am) eram, 

I had been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, um), eras, 

thou hadst been ad- 
vised. 

Moni-tus (a, um) erat, 

he had been advised. 



M$ni-tus (a, um) essem, 1 

might have been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, um) esses, thou 
mightst have been advised. 

Moni-tus (a, am) esset, he 
mifi:ht have been advised. 



SECOND OB 6 CONJUGATIOK. 
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Indicative. 



Pluperfect, 



Subjunctive. 



Plur. Moni-ti (ae, a) eramus, 

we had been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) eratis, 

you had been ad- 
vised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) erant, 

they had been ad- 
vised. 

Future Perfect. 
Sing. MSnl-tus (a, um) ero, I 

shall have been ad- 
vised. 

Moni-tus (a, nm) eris, 
thou wilt have been 
advised 

Moni-tus (a, um) erit, 

he will have been 
advised. 



Moni-ti (ae, a) essemus, we 

might have been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) essetis, you 

might have been advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) essent, they 
might have been advised. 



Plur. Moni-ti (ae, a) erimus, 

we shall have been 
advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) eritis, 

you will have been 
advised. 

Moni-ti (ae, a) ernnt, 

they will have been 
advised. 



None. 



Present, 

Sing. M5ne-re, be thou ad- 
vised. 

Plur. Mone-nuni, be ye ad- 
vised. 



Impebativk 



Future, 

M5ne-tor, thou, or he shall 
be advised. 

Mone-bimini, you shall be 

advised. 
M$ne-ntor, they shall be 

advised. 
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Infinitive. 

Present, Hone-ri, to be advised. 

Perfect, Mdni-tum (am, um) esse, to have been advised. 

Future, MSni-tum iri, to be about to be advised. 

Participles. 

Perfect, MSnl-tus, a, um, advised. 
Gerundive, Mdne-ndos, a, nm, deserving or requiring to 
be advised. 



§80. 



third or consonant conjugation. 



Active Voice. 



Stem. Present, Perfect, Supine, Infinitive, 

Scrib. Scrib-5. Scrip-si.^ Scrip-tum.* Scnb-^re. 



Indicative. 

Sing. Scrlb-O, I write. 

8crlb-ls, thou writest. 
8crib-it, he writes. 



Subjunctive 
Present, 

8crib-am, I write, or may 

write. 
Scrib-as, thou writest, or 

mayst write. 
8crib-at, he writes, &c. 



Plur. ScriMmtls, we write. 
Scrlb-itis, you write. 
Scrib-unt, they write. 



Scrib-amus, we write, (fee. 
Scrib-atls, you write, &c. 
Scrib-ant, they write, <kc. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Scrib-ebam, I wrote, 
or was writing. 
Scrib-ebas, thou wrot- 
est, or wast writing. 
Scrib-eb&t, he wrote. 



Scrlb-Srem, I wrote, might, 

or should write. 
Scrib-Sres, thou wrotest, 

mightst, or shouldst write. 
Scrib-SrSt, he wrote, &c. 



* Ab to the change of the & into p in these forms, see |93. 
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Indicative. 

Imp&rfecL 

Plur. Scrib-ebamiiSy we 

wrote, &c. 
Scrib-ebatis^ you 

wrote, &c. 
Scrib-ebant^ they 

wrote, &o. 



Subjunctive. 

Scrib-^remus, we wrote, <feo. 
Scrib-€retifl, you wrote, &c. 
Scrib-Srent, they wrote, &c. 



Future, 
Sing. Scrlb-am, I shall write. 

Scrib-es, thou wilt, &c. 
8crib-6t, he will, &c. 



Plur. Scrib-emu8,we8hall,&c. 
Scrib-etis, you will, <fec. 
Bcrib-ent, they will, &c. 



None. 



Perfect, 



Sing. Scrip-si, I wrote, or 
have written. 
Scrip-sisti, thou wrot- 

est, or hast written. 
Scrip-sit, he wrote, &c. 

Plur. Scrip-Blmtts, we wrote, 

Scrip-sistts, you wrote, 

<&c. 
Scrip-semnt or sere, 

they wrote, &c. 



Scrip-sSrim, I have, or may 

have written. 
Scrip-sSris, thou hast, or 

mayst have written, 
Scrip-sSrit, he has, &c. 

Scrip-s^rlmus, we have, &o. 

Scrip-sdritis, you have, &c. 

Scrip-sSrint, they have, &o. 



Plup&rfect, 



Sing. Scrip-siram, I had 

written, 
Scrlp-s^ras, thou hadst, 

Scrip-sSr&ty he had, ic^ 



Scrip-sissem, I had, might, or 
should have written. 

Scrip-sisses, thou hadst, 
mightsi, or wouldst have 
written. 

Scrip-siBBSty he had, &a 
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Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Pluperfect 



Flur. Scrip-sSramils, we Lad, ! Scrip-sissemus, we had, &c. 



Scrip-sSratls, you had, 
Scrip-sSrant, they had, 



Scrip-sissetifly you had, &c 
Scrip-sissent, they had, <JbG. 



FtUu/re Perfect* 



None. 



Sing. Bcrip-sero, I shall have 

written, <fec. 
Scrip-sSriB, thou wilt 

have written. 
Scrip-B8rit,he will have 

written. 

.^lur. Scrip-sgrimus, we shall 

have, <kc. 
Scrip-sSritis, you will 

have, &c. 
Scrip-sSrint, they wiU 

have, &c. 



Imperative. 
Present 

Sing. Scrib-g, write thou. 



Future, 



Plur. Scrib-ItS, write ye. 



Scrib-ito, thou shalt write. 
Scrib-ito, he shall write. 

Scrib-Itote, you shall write. 
Scrib-unto, they shall write. 



Infinitive. 

Present, Scrib-SrS, to write. 

Perfect, Scrip-sissg, to have written. 

Future, Scrip-tumin (am. um) esse, to be about to write. 



THIRD OB CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 
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Gerund. 

Gen. Scrib-endi, of writing. 
Dat. Scrib-endo, to writing. 
Ace. Scrib-endam, writing. 
Abl. Scrib-endo, by or in writing. 

Supine. 
Scrip-toni; (in order) to write ; Scrip-tu, to be written. 

Participles. 

Present, Scrib-ens, writing. 
FviM/re^ Scrip-turtls, about to write. 



Passive Voice. 

Indicativb. Subjunctive, 

Present. 



Sing. Scrib-or, I am^ or am 
being written. 

Scrib-Sris or rS, thou 
art, or art being 
written. 

Scrib-itilr, be is, &o. 

Plur. Scrib-Im^r, we are, <fec. 
Scrib-imini, you are &c. 
Scrib-untilr, they are, 



8crlb-ar, I am, or may be 

written. 
Scrib-aris or ftrS, thou art^ 

or mayst be written. 

Scrib^&tiir; he is, or maybe, &o, 

Scrib-amiir, we are, &c. 
Scrib-amini, you are, <&a 
Scrib-antftr, they, are, &c. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Scrib-eb&r, I was, or 
was being written. 

Scrib-ebaris or barS. 
Scrib-ebatilr. 

Plur. Scrib-ebamtlr. 
Scrib-ebamini. 
Scrib-ebantilr. 



Scnb-Srer, I was written, 
might, or should be writ- 
ten. 

Scrib-8rens or rer8. 

Scrib-dret^r. 

Sorib-Sremtlr. 
Sorib-^remini. 
Scrib-Srentiir. 
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Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Future. 



Sing. Scrib-Sr, I shall be 
written. 
Scrib-eris or erS. 
Scrib-dt^r. 

Flur. Sorib-emtlr. 
Sorib-eminL 



Sorib-entilr. 



None. 



Perfect 



Sing. Scrip-t^s (a, tun) stun, 
I was, or have been 
written. 

Scrip-tus (a, tun^ es. 
Scrip-tus (a, nm) est. 

Flur. Scrip-ti (ae, a) snmus. 
8crip-ti (ae, a) estis. 
Scrip-ti (ae, a) sunt. 



Scrip-ttls (a, um) sim, I have, 
or may have been written. 

Scrip-tus ^a, um) sis. 
Scrip-tus (a, um) sit. 

Scrip-ti (ae, a) simus. 
Scrip-ti (ae, a^ sitis. 
Scrip-ti (ae^ a) sint. 



FluperfecL 



Sing. Scrip-t^s (a, um} eram, 
I had been written. 

Scrip-tus (a^ um} eras. 
Scrip-tus (a, um) erat. 

Flur. Scrip-ti (ae, a) eramus. 
Scrip-ti (ae, a) eratis. 
Scrip-ti (ae, a) erant. 



Scrip-t^s (a, um) essem, 1 

had been, might, or should 
have been written. 

Scrip-tus (a, um) esses. 
Scrip-tus (a, um) esset. 

gcrip-ti (ae, a) essemus. 
gcrip-ti ^ae, a) essetis. 
Scrip-ti (ae^ a) essent 



Future Perfect, 
Sing. Scrip-ttts (a, um) ero, I 

shsdl have been written. 
Scrip-tus (a, um) eris. 
8crip-tu3 (fti um) erit. 



None. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Future TerfecU 

Flur. Scrip-ti (ae, a) erimns. 

Scrip-ti (ae, a) eritis. None. 
Scrip-ti (ae, a) erunt. 



TreBerd, 

Sing. Scrib-€rd, be 
written. 



Imperative. 
thou 



Plur, ScriMxnini, be ye 
wiitten. 



Future, 

Scrib-itSr, thou shalt be 
wiitten. 

Scrib-itor, he shall be writ- 
ten. 

Scribe-mini, ye shall be 

written. 
Scrib-u-ntor, they shall be 
written. 



Infinitive. 

Presentj Scrib-i, to be written. 

Perfect, Scrip-tum (am, um) esse, to have been written. 

Future, Scrip-tom in, to bo about to be written. 

Participles. 

Perfect, Scrip-ttts, a, um, written. 
GeruQidive, Scrib-endtls, a, um, requiring, or deserving to 

be written. 



§81. FOURTH OR i conjugation. 

Active Voice. 

Stem, Present. Perfect, Supine, Infinitive, 

Audi. Audi-5. Audi-vi. Audi-turn. Audi-r& 

F 
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Indicative. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Present. 



Sing. Aadi-5, I hear, or am 
hearing. 
Audi-s. 
Audi-t. 

Flur. Aadi-mtls. 
Audi-tis. 
Audl-unt. 



Audi-Sm, I hear, or may 

hear. 
Audi-as. 
Aadi-&t. 

Audi-amus. 

Audi-atis. 

Audi-ant. 



Imperfect 



Sing. Audi-ebam, I heard, 
or was hearing. 
Audi-ebas. 
Audl-ebSt 

Flur. Audl-ebam^s. 
Audi-ebatis. 
Audi-ebant 



Audi-rem, I heard, or should 

hear. 
Audi-res. 
Audi-rSt. 

Audi-remUs. 

Audl-retis. 

Audi-rent 



Futfwre, 

Sing. Audi-am, I shall hear. 
Audi-es. 
Audi-«t. 



Flur. Audi-emtls. 
Audi-etis. 
Audl-ent. 



None. 



Perfect 



i 



Sing. Audi-vi, I heard, or 
have heard. 
Audi-visti. 
Audi-vit. 

Flur. Audi-vimiis. 
Audi-vistis. 
Audi-verunt, or verg. 



Audi-vSrim, I have, or may 

have heard. 
Audi-vdris. 
Audi-v8rit. 

Audi-vdrimtis. 

Audi-v8ritis. 

Audi-v$rint. 



FOUBTH OB 1 GOHJUGATIOS^ 
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Indicauvk. 



St'BJUJICTiVE. 



PluperfecL 



Sing. Audi-veram^ I had 

heard. 
Audi-vSras. 
Audi-ver&t. 

Plor. Aadi-vSramtis. 
Audi-vSratls. 
Audi-veraiit. 



Audi-vissem, I had heard, kc 

Audi-viflses. 
Audi-yissdt. 

Aodi-viflsemus. 

Aodi-viflsetis. 

Audi-vissent. 



Future PerfecL 

Sing. Audi-vSro, I shall have 
heard 
Audi-Y^ris. 
Audi-vSrit. 



None. 



Plur. Audi-vSiimils. 
Audi-veritia. 
Audi-vSrint 



Impekatxye. 
Present. Ffiture. 

Sing. Audi, hear thou. Audi-to, thou shalt hear. 



Plur. Audl-t8, hear ye. 



Aadl-to, he shall hear. 

Audi-tdt£, 70a shall hear. 
Aadi-imtO| they shall hear. 



Infikitivb. 

Present, Audi-rS, to hear. 

Perfect, Audi-viss^, to have heard. 

FtUure, Aadl-tnmm (am, urn) esse, to be about to hear. 

Geeund. 

Gen. Audi-endl, of hearing. 
Dat Audi-endo, to hearing. 
Ace. Audi-endum, hearing. 
AbL Audi-endo, hj, or in hearing. 
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Supine. 
Audi-turn, (in order) to hear; Audl-tu, to be heard. 

Participles. 

Present, Audi-eus, hearing. 
Futile, Audl-turiLs, about to bear. 



Passive Voice. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 



Present. 



Sing. Audl-or, I am heard. 

Audi-rls. 
Audi-ttir. 

Plur. Audl-milr. 
Audi-mini. 
Audi-untur. 



Audi-Sr, I am, or may be 

heard. 
Audi-aris. 
Audi-atUr. 

Audi-amilr. 
Audi-aminL 
Audiantur. 



Imperfect, 



Sing. Audi-ebar, I was heard. 
Audi-ebaris or barS. 
Audi-ebatur. 

Plur. Audi-ebamur. 
Audi-ebamini. 
Audi-ebantur. 



Audi-r8r, I was heard, &a 
Audi-reris or rer& 
Audi-retur. 

Audi-remilr. 

Audi-reminL 

Audi-rentur. 



Future, 

Sing. Audi-Sr, I shall be 
heard. 
Audi-eris. 
Audi-ettir. 



Plur. Audi-emur. 
Audi-eminL 
Audi-enttLr, 



Nonet 
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Indicative. 



Perfect 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. Audi-ttis sum, I have 
been heard. 

Audi-tus es. 
Audi-tus est 

Plur. Audi-ti sumus. 
Audi-ti estis. 
Audi-ti sunt. 



Audi-ttis sim, I have been 
heard, &c. 

Audi-tus sis. 
Audi-tus sit 

Audi-ti simus. 
Audi-ti sitis. 
Audi-ti sint. 



Pluperfect, 



Sing. Audi-tils eram, I had 

been heard. 

Audi-tus eras. 
Audi-tus erat 

Plur. Audi-ti eramus. 
Audi-ti eratis. 
Audi-ti erant 



Audi-ttls essem, I had been 
heard, &c. 

Audi-tus esses. 
Audi-tus esset 

Audi-ti essemus. 
Audi-ti essetis. 
Audi-ti essent 



Future Perfect. 

Sing. Audi-tiis ero, I shall 
have been heard. 

Audi-tus eris. 
Audi-tus erit 



Plur. Audl-ti eriinus. 
Audi-ti eritis. 
Audi-ti erunt. 



Present, 
Sing. Audi-rS, be thou heard. 



None, 



Imperative. 

Future, 

Audl-t5r, thou shalt be heard. 
Audi-tdT; he shall be heard. 



Plur. Audi-niini,be ye heard. 



Audl-emlni, ye shall be heard. 
Audi-untdr, they shall be 
heaitl. 
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Inpinitivb. 



Present^ Audi-ri, to be heard. 

Perfect^ Audi-tum (am, am) esse, to have been heard. 

Future^ Audi-turn iri, to be about to be heard. 

Participles. 

Perfect^ Audi-ttts (a, urn), heard. 

Gerundive, Audi-^ud^S, a, um, deserving, or requiring to 
be heard. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DEPONENT VERBS. 



§82. Deponeut Verbs, being in form passive, are con- 
jugated entirely like passive verbs, but in their meaning 
they are active (either transitive or intransitive). They 
have, however, all the four participles of a transitive verb : 
as hortcms, admonishing j hortatuSf having admonished; 
hortaturuSy about to admonish ; and hmiamdus, deserving or 
needing to be admonished. Deponents also have the gerund 
and the supine. Those with a stem ending in a, e, or % 
belong to the first, second, or fourth conjugation j all others 
follow the third. 

Note. — Many deponents &re in reality passives used in a refleotive 
sense, and are occasionaUy used as real passives, as comttor, I accompany, 
and I am accompanied. This passive meaning however occurs most 
frequently in the past participle, and the gerundive has always a passive 
meaning. 

The following table shows the principal parts of deponents 
of all the four conjugations \ — 



SEPOMSNT VEBBS. 
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CONTBACTED AND ABCHAIC VERBAL FORMS. 8d 

CHAPTfiR XX. 
CONtr&Acrr^ akd archaic verbal forms. 

§ 83. In the perfect of the first and second conjugations when 
ending in avi and evi, and in the forms derived from it, where the i 
is followed by a or r, the v is frequently thrown out, and the two 
vowels are contracted into one. In the perfect of the fourth con- 
jugation ending in ivi the v may always be thrown out ; but a con- 
traction of the two vowels takes place only when the » is followed 
by 8, In the first person of the perfect indicative the v is never 
thrown out, e,g. : — 

Perfect, 2nd person singular — Amavisti, amasti; delevisti, delesti; 

audivUti, audUH, 
Perfect, 2nd person plural — Amavistis, amaatia; deleviatis, dekatis; 

audivistis, audistis. 
Perfect, 3rd person plural — Amaverunt, amdrunt ; deleverunt, dels- 

runt; audiverunt, audierunt 
Subjunctive, Ist person — AmaveriTn, amdrim; deleverim, delerim; 

audivtrim, audiSrim, 
Infinitive — Amavisse, amasse ; ddeviase, delesse ; audivissef audiisse 

or audisae. 
Pluperfect indicative — Amav^ram, amdram ; delev^ram, deleram ; 

audivfyram, audiSram, 
Pluperfect subjunctive — Amaviaaem, amaaaem; deleviaaem, delea- 

aem; atuiiviaaem, audiaaem. 

Note 1. — ^The v is but rarely dropped in the first person singular, as, 
e.g.f in petii for petivi ; deaii for deaivi ; but it is nearly always the case in 
the compounds of co, I go : as aheo, perfect dbii; redeo, perfect redii; 
pereo, perfect perii. Their infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive therefore 
may end in iisse, iissem, or isse and isaem, 

KOTE 2.— The verb novi (I know) frequently drops the v, and admits of 
contraction : as novistij nodi ; novi^ia, nostia ; noveruntf noi'unt ; novMnif 
ndrim ; noviaae, noaae, &c. But novo for novSro does not occur. 

Note 3. — ^In some forms, generally poetical, ia is thrown out : as dixti 
for dixiati; direxti for direxiati; promiatifor promiaiati j conaumpati for 
canaumpaiati; fraxe for traxiaae; deceaae for deceaaiaae; aurrexe for aur- 
rexiaae; and the like. 

Note 4. — Instead of the ending erunt in the third person plural of the 
perfect indicative, we frequently find ere : as amavere, delevere, avdivere, 
acripaere, for aTnaverunt, ddeverunt, audiverunt, acripaerunt ; but never 
ama/re for aniarunU 

Note 5. — Instead of the ending via in the second person singular of the 
passive we frequently find re; as delehare, amarere, laudabSre, for dC' 
lebaria, amareria, laudab^a. 

Note 6. — The imperatives of the verb dic&re. duc^e, fac^e, and/eTT^, 
are die, due, foe, fer. The compounds of fero also have/cr ; as r^er, con- 
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/er ; whereas ihoee of dieo and ftieio alwajrs have the final « .* as edice, 
^giee, eal^aee. Those of ducere may have either due or dtux, as educ and 
educe, 

NOTB 7. — ^Yerbs of the third and fourth conjugations sometimes substi- 
tute the more ancient u for « in the ending of the gerund and gerundive : 
as potiundui, faciundus, for potienduSf faciendus. This is uie case in- 
vanablv with tiie verb eo (I go), as eundum est. In certain legal phrases 
the older form undtu is always used : "as res repetundae, things to be re- 
chUmed, in case of a man being guilty of extortion. 

Note 8. — ^Poets sometimes form the future active of the fourth conju- 
gation in ho instead of am, as tcibo, eervibo, as is always the case in eo (I 
go), future ibo. 

Note 9. —Sometimes we find the present subjunctive ending in im : as 
hiim for ^dam, effodvnt for effodiamt ; so also duim for dam, perduim for 
perdam. This ancient encung is alwajrs used in sim, vdim, nolim, and 
tnaltM, 

Note 10. — The present subjunctive and the future active are sometimes 
formed in an antiquated manner by adding sim and so to the pure stem : 
as faoUnt {facsint) for faciant ; faxo for faciam ; adaacim {obdagsim) for 
adigam ; taxim {tagsim) for taiigamj'capso for capiam ; rapsim for rapiam. 
So also frequently <iutim for audeam. Similar forms in the first and 
second conjugations are temssim and levasso for levaverim and levavero, and 
habessit for habuerit. 

Note IL — In early Latin the ending of the present infinitive passive 
was ier instead of i ; as laudarier, admittier, Umer, for Icmdari, cMmittif 
labi. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



FORMATION OF THE PRESENT, PERFECT; AND SUPINE PROM 

THE STEM. 

§ 84. The pure stem of many verbs is strengthened ot otherwise 
modified in the present — 

1. By doubling its final l, r, and t, as : pello, curro, mitto, from the 

stems pelf cur, mit. This is the case especially When the stem 
ends in the liquids I or r. 

2. By adding a strengthening n — 

(a.) To stems ending in a vowel, as in sino, tinOj from the steixis 

81 and It, 
(6.) To stems with final r or m, as: cerno, temno, horn ccr 

and tern, 
(c. ) To stems before a final mute, as : vinco, frango^ fiindo^ 

from vie, frag, fud. In rumpo and cumbo the m tejpt^^ 

sents n ; the stems are nip and cub. 
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3. By adding a strengthening t, as : flecto, plecto, iromflee^ plee, 

4. By adding a strengthening se or isc, as : cresco, obdormisco, from 

ere and d(n^m ; apiseor, prqfieiscor, nanciscor, from the stems 
o.Pifae, andnae. 

5. By reduplication, as in gi-gno (for gi-geno), sisto, from the stems 

gen and sta, 

6. By the addition of u, as tinguo, from ting, 

7. By the addition of », as : capiOffacio, from cap and/ae. 

8. .Idany stems which really end in a consonant form the present, 

as u they belonged to one of the vowel conjugations, as : video, 
venio, from vid and ven, 

§ 85. 1. The perfect is generally formed from the pure stem by 
adding vi if the stem ends in a vowel, as : ama-vi, dele-vi, audi-vi. 

Note.— Most verbs of the second conjugation drop the final ^ of the 
stem. See § 79. 

2. Consonantal stems with a short radical vowel form the perfect 
in «; but the short radical vowel is lengthened, and d becomes e, 
as; Vig-o, legi; vtde-o, vid-i; f6d-io, f6di;f&g-io, fugi; dgo, egi; 
cdp-io, cepi, 

^ Note. — This lengthening of the radical vowel has arisen from reduplica- 
tion, which, being combined with the short radical vowel made it long. 
Thus from pango we have both jp^^i and pegu 

3. Consonantal stems with a lon^ radical vowel make the perfect 
in ^ as : repo, repsi ; scribOf Bcrtpsi ; dlco, dixi {dicsi) ; aug-eo, 
atixi (augsi) ; rddo, rtm (for radH) ; even when the radical vowel is 
long by position, as : cdrpo, carpsi ; plng^Of pinxi ; but vinc-o makes 
vlci. 

Note. — Stems in nd make an exception, forming the perfect in ^ as : 
defendOf defendi, 

4. Stems in u form the perfect by adding I, as : minii'O, minui ; 
acU'O, acui, 

5. Several verbs have a reduplication in the perfect — that is, the 
initial consonant with the vowel following it is repeated ; but some- 
times the vowel is modiiied in the reduplication. The ending of the 
perfect in these cases is always «, as : pendo, p^-pendi ; disco, di-dici; 
posco, pd'posci ; curro, cU-curri ; cddo, c^-ddi ; pdrio, pi^-phi ; parco^ 
p^'perci; caedo, c^-ddi; pello, p^-pUli; tollo, svs-iuli {tor te-tuli). 

Note 1.— When the verb begins with two consonants, such as sp and tt, 
they are both retained in the reduplication, but the verb itself rejects the 
$, as : apondeo, tpo-pondi; tto, tte-ti; suito, tti-ti (from tto). 

Note 2. — In compound verbs of this class the reduplication is usually 
dropped, as : perpendo, perpendi ; oc<Mo, ocMi ; occido occidi ; expello, 
expuli; aUingo, attigi. Only the compounds of do^ sto, disco, and posco 
retain it, as : circumdo, circumdedi; consto, constiti; perdisco, perdidici; 
deposco, depoposci ; but decurro has both decurri and decucurri. 
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% 86. 1. The supine in the case of stems ending in a vowel ia 
formed by simply adding turn to the stem ; but most verbs of the 
second conjugation change the final S of the stem into i, as : ama-tumf 
deU'tuin, audi-tum, tribu-tum; but moneo (stem monl), monl-tum, 

NoTK. — Some verbs of the second conjugation throw out the final t of 
the stem altogether, as : dooeOf doc-tum ; teneo, ten-tvm, 

2. Stems'ending in a p (6, p) or k (c, g, qu) sound form the supine 
by adding turn, as : cap-to, cap-turn; scrib-o, scrip-turn; rep-o, rep* 
turn ; faci-Of factunh ; dk-o, dic-tum. 

Note L — ^Exceptions are labor , lapsum ; and those in which the k sound 
in the present is strengthened by the addition of t, as ; flecto,^ flexum ; 
pUcto, planum; pecto, joexurn; necto, nexum. Further, some in which 
the k sound is preceded by a liquid, as : mergo, mersum; tergo, tertum; 
tpargo, sparsum. Fingo DA&fictum, and^o, fixum. 

Note 2. — ^In some cases the k sound (e.g., qu) is dropped in the per- 
fect and supine before the initial t or « of the supine endmg, as : ftUc-io, 
ful-9ifful-tum ; torqu-eo, torsi, tortum ; fardo, farsi, fartunu 

3. Stems ending iaat sound {d or t) have sum in the supine, as : 
&i-o, e-sum ; lud-o, lu-sum ; defend-o, def en-sum, 

4. Stems ending in a liquid (/, m, n, r) sometimes have turn and 
sometimes sum. The stems ending in m orn generally have turn, while 
those ending in 2 or r have sum, e,g., em-o, em-tum; can-o, can-turn; 
verr-o, ver-sum ; faXl-o, fal-sum, Par-io, however, has par-turn, and 
man-eo, man-sum. 

Note. — ^The supine itself is not often used, but its existence must often be 
presup^ed when the future participle active occurs, which is formed from 
the supine. But in some cases that participle is formed from the stem as it 
appears in the present tense, and not from the supine, as : sonare, sonui, 
sonitum, but sonaturus ; morior, mortuus, but rrumturus, and some others. 

§ 87. When the stems of the present, the perfect, and the supine 
are known, any verb may be conjugated without difficulty, as all the 
other forms are derived irom them. 

Note.— It may be observed here that as the personal endings are rem- 
nants of the personal pronouns, so the tense sufiixes are remnants of the 
auxiliary verb esse; as in amav-i (/wt), aTnav-^anit amav-issem {essem); 
but in ama-bo and ama-bam the bo and bam are of the same origin as the 
English be {fuo, <^u(d). 



CHAPTER XXII. 



VERBS POLLOWlNa DIFFERENT CONJUGATIONS IN DIFFERENT 

TENSES, 

§ 88. A change in the conjugation of a verb is visible, for 
extanple, in orepo^ whiobL iik the imperfect tenses follows the 
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£rst conjugation with the stem erepa (crepas, erepcUy crepo' 
ham, crepabo, crepanSy &c.); but in the perfect and supine 
(crepui, crepUum) and the tenses derived from them it follows 
the second. 

§ 89. Such a change of conjugation is caused by a vowel, 
such as 6, i, or u, being added to the pure stem, or by the 
stem receiving a strengthening increase in the present. 
The following cases may be noticed : — 

1. Some consonantal stems, forming their perfect and snpine regn* 

larly, follow the vowel conjugation m the imperfect tenses* 
as : augeOf auxi, auc-tum, augBre ; saepio, saep-si, aaep-tum* 
saepire; sentiOf sen-si, sen-sum, sentire; vincto, vinxi, vinc-tumt 
vincire; video, vid-i, visum, videre, 

2. Vowel stems, in consei^uence of a stren^hening increase of the 

present, follow the third conjugation; hnt form the perfect and 
supine from the pure vowel stem, as : si-n-o, si-vi, si-tum, 
s'm^e ; cre-s-co, cre-vi, cre-tum, cresc^ire. 

3. Some consonantal stems form the imperfect tenses after the 

third ; but the perfect and supine after the second or fourth 
conjugation, as ; fremx> (3), fremui (2), fremilum (2), freniSre 
(3) ; peto (3), peii-vi-(4), petUum (4), peth-e (3). 

4. Some vowel stems -sometimes follow one and sometimes another 

of the vowel conjugations, as: crepo (1), crepui (2), crepitum 
(2), crepare (1); aperio (4), aperui (2), apertum (2), aperire (4). 

5. The verbs dare and stare in their perfects dedi and steti follow 

the third conjugation. 

What has been stated in this and the preceding chapter is intended to 
explain the phenomena on account of which a large number of verbs used 
to be called irregular. But though they are not irregidar in the ordinary 
sense, the following chapters wiU furnish classified lists so as to enable 
the student to see at a glance how the principles above explained are 
carried out. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

LISTS OF VERBS FORMING THEIR PERFECTS AND SUPINES DIF- 
FERENTLY FROM THOSE GIVEN IN THE TABLES OF THE 
CONJUGATIONS. 

VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

§ 90. 1. Most verbs of the first conjugation form their perfect, 
supine, and infinitive, like amo, by adding the suffixes, vi, tum^ and 
re to the stem ; but the following fomv tlie ^^tl^Xi m u\^ ^sA ^QoiS^ 
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snpiDe in Uimtf as if they belonged to the second conjugation, the 
final a of the stem being tnrown oat :— 



Cr^ipo (creak, make a noise), crtipui, 

Ciioo (lie down), ciiSui, 

Ddmo (tame), ddmui, 

8dno (sound), sdnui, 

Tdno (thunder), tdnui, 

V^to (forbid), vUux, 

Mico (glitter, dart), mXcui^ 

Frico (rub), frfcuif 



Plko (fold), 
iS^co (cut). 



plicui or 
plka'Vi, 
«Sctfl, 



cr^pUum, 

cUbUum, 

ddmitum, 

sdnUum, 

tdnUum, 

frictum or 
fricdtum, 
plidtum or 
plkatumf 
geciUTtif 



crUpdre, 
ciibdre, 
ddmdre, 
sdndre. 
tdndre, 
vHtdre, 
vntca/re, 
frlcdre. 

pVk&re, 



NoTB L — Ab a general rule compound verbs are conjugated like the 
simple verbs from -which they are formed. But there are some exceptions 
to this rule, e,g., n^, I kill, is conjugated like amo; but the compound 
eriSco has in the perfect either evOicavi or enScuif and in the supine either 
enlkdtum or enectmrL The same is the case with some compounds of 
crfpo, as : discrepo (I differ), discrifpui and discinSpavi, discrepUum and 
discr^paium ; incr^po (I chide), incr^pui and incr^pavi, incr^Uum, and 
irun'^pdtum ; and of plico, as : explico, explUmi and explicavi, explidtum 
and explicatum. 

Note 2. —Several compounds of cUbo strengthen the present stem by 
the addition of m {n), and follow the third conjugation, as : accumho (l 
recline at table), acdibui, acdMtum,, CLCcwmJbSre j occumbo (I die), occ&bui, 
occubUum, occuiMre, 

Note 3. — ^The compound ew^tco (I spring out), has emicui, imXcatum; but 
dimico (I fight) is conjugated like amo. S&x> and aono, though their 
supines are iectum and aonUum, have the future participles tecdturw and 
8ondtuni8. 

2. The following form their perfect by reduplication : — 

Do (I give or put), dMi, ddtum, ddre. 

Sto (I stand). 



8t^ti, 



sUUum^ stare. 



Note. — ^These two verbs when compounded with prepositions of two 
syllables are conjugated in the same way, as : circumao (I surround), cir- 
cumdSdif circumdSium ; but do when compounded with prepositions of one 
syllable follows the third conjugation, as : addo (I add), addtdi, uddUum, 
addSre ; and sto makes stUi, as : adsto (I stand near), adstUi, adstare ; 
obsto (I stand in the way), obstUi, obstUumy dbstare. 

3. The following must be noticed separately : — 

JUvo (I assist), juvif jutum, jUvdre, 

Ldvo (I wash), Idvif Idvdtum, laiUum, or Idtum, Idvdre, 

Note 1. — Jitvo has a future participle, jiivdtwnts ; and of Uivo we also 
have an infinitive lar^e of the third conjugation. 

^ Note 2. — The verbs juro (I swear), and ccieno (I sup), have a past par- 
ticiple passive with an active meaning: jUrdtus, one who has sworn, and 
cawattiSf one who has supped. 
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igations. 


These are : — 


1*%7«»W} V^ »** Wll' 


diUvi, 


deletum, 


dSlei-e. 


flevi, 


fletum, 


Jlere, 


nSvif 


netum. 


nere. 


complSvif 


completum, 


complete. 


viSvi, 


vietum. 


viere. 


abdlevi, 


ahdlUum^ 


ahdltre. 


exdlSvi, 


exdHtunit 


exdlere. 


obsdleoi, 


obsdUtum, 


ohadlti-e. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



VEBBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

§ 91* 1. Most verbs of the second conjugation drop the final ^ of 
the stem before the ui {vi) of the stem, and in the supine reduce it to 
i, as has been seen in moneo. 

2. A few only retain the final e^of the stem throughout, as in the 
two other vowel conj 

Deleo (destroy), 
Fleo (weep), 
Neo (spin), 
Compleo (fill up), 
Vleo (hoop a vessel), 
Abdleo (abolish), 
Exdleo (grow old), 
ObsdleoJtaH into dis- 
use), 

Note. — It will be observed that ahi^um has i instead of i. To this 
class we may also add cieo, civi, <Mum, ciSre (stir) ; but instead of the com- 
pound concieo (I stir up), we also have the forms concio and acciOf which 
are regularly conjugated after the fourth conjugation. Excio has both 
txdium and eouMum^ 

2. The following throw out the final S of the stem both in the per- 
fect and supine :— 

doctum, docSre, 

tentum, t^nere, 

mixtum or mistum, miscere, 

tostum, torrere, 

' sorbere, 

censum, cenaSre, 

Note.— The compound reeenteo (I review), recensui, has in the supine 
either recensum or recensUum, 

3. The following form the perfect in i and the supine in mm, as if 
they belonged to tae third conjugation : — 



Ddceo (teach), 


ddcui, 


Tineo (hold). 


Unui, 


Misceo (mix , 


miscui, 


Torreo (roast). 


torruif 


Sorheo (suck up), 


aorbui or sorpsi, 


Cerueo (think). 


cenwi, 



Pram2eo (breakfast), prandi, 

S^Sdeo (sit), seefi, 

Video (see), vtdi, 

Sttideo (creak), stridi. 



pransum, 

aeasum, 

visum, 



prandere, 
sedere, 
videre, 
atridere. 



The following verbs of this conjugation have a reduplicated per« 
feet ; but in their compounds the reduplication is dropped :— 



{ 
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mdmordi, 


morsum, 


mordSre. 


p^pemli, 

spdpondi, 

tdtondi, 


pejiaum, 

sponsunif 

tonsum, 


pendere, 

spondSre, 

tondere. 



Mordeo (bite), 
Pendeo (hang), 
Spondeo (promise), 
Tondeo (snear), 

Note. — The past participle pransiu has an active meaning, ** one who 
has breakfastea." Sedeo, when compounded with prepositions of two 
syllables, remains the same ; but with monosyllabic prepositions ^ the 
radical e in the imperfect tenses is changed into <, as ; cusldeo, insideo, 
though the perfect and supine are the same as in aSdeo, 

4. The following shorten the perfect and supine by syncopation, 
and thus assume the appearance of verbs with consonantal stems : — 

Cdveo (take care), 
Fdveo (favour), 
Fdoeo (cherish), 
Mdveo (move), 
Vdveo (vow), 
Pdveo (fear), 
Ferveo (boil), 
Connlveo (wink). 



cdvi, 
fdvi, 
fovi, 

v6m, 

pdvi, 

fervi or ferbui, 

connivi or connixL 


cautitm, 

fautum, 

fotum, 

mdtum, 

votum. 


cdvere, 
fdvere, 
fdvei'e. 
mdvere^ 
vdvere. 
pdvere, 
fervere. 
connivere. 







5. The following follow the second conjugation only in the imper- 
fect tenses ; in all others they throw out the final vowel of the stem, 
and thus become consonantal verbs of the third conjugation : — 



Atigeo (increase), 
Indulgeo (indulge), 
Torqueo (twist), 
Ardeo (burn), 
Haereo (stick), 
JUbeo (order), 
Mdneo (remain), 
Mulceo (stroke), 
Mulgeo (milk), 
Rldeo (laugh), 
Suddeo (advise), 
Tergeo (wipe), 
Algeo (am cold), 
Frigeo (am cold), 
Fulgeo (shine), 
LucM (give light), 
Lugeo (grieve), 
Turgeo (swell), 
Urgeo (urge). 



auxi, 
indulsi, 
torsi, 
arsi. 
Jiaesi, 
jussi, 
manaif 
muki, 
mulsi, 
rlsif 
audsi, 
tersif 
ahi, 
frixif 
fulsi, 
luxi, 
luxi, 
{tarsi), 
ursi, 



auctum. 


augere. 


indultum, 


indulgere. 


tortum. 


torquere. 


arsum, 


ardere. 


haesum. 


haerere. 


jUSSUMt 


jUbere. 


mansum. 


mdnSre, 


mulsum. 


mulcere. 


rmdctum, 


midgere. 


risum, 


ridere. 


tuasum. 


suddire. 


tersum. 


tergere. 




algere, 
fi-igSre. 








fulgere. 






Ittcere, 
lugSre, 
turgere, 
urg&re. 









6. The following three are semideponents (see § 65) : — 

Audeo (dare), atism sum, audere, 

Oaudeo (rejoice), gdvlsus sum, gaudere, 

86leo (am wont), uQlUm sum, adlere. 



TEBBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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7. The following four deponents deserve to be specially noticed : — 



Fdteor (confess), 


fassus mm, 


fdteri. 


PrdfUeor (profess), 


pj'dfessus sum. 


prdjlteri. 


Misereor (pity), 


mMt'ittis or mUertiia sum. 


mMrerU 


Rtor (think), 


rdttis sum, 


nri. 



Note. — There is a considerable number of verbs, mostly intransitive, 
which are in other respects conjugated like moneo, but have no supine, 
such as arceo, liiteo, stUdeo, sUeo, and others; while others again nave 
neither perfect nor supine, such as cdneo, dveo, fldveo, &c. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

VERBS OP THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

§ 92. The apparent irregularities of verbs of the third 
conjugation generally arise out of the concurrence of the 
final consonant of the stem with the initial consonant of the 
suflGLx, which causes various changes. Sometimes, also, a 
verb in some of its tenses follows the second or fourth 
conjugation instead of the third, as : pito (3), perfect petlvi 
(4), peVUum (4), petere (3). 

We shall classify the verbs according to the final con- 
sonants of their stems. 



§93. 



1. Verba whose Stems end in b or p. 



Tf the radical vowel of the verb is short, the perfect takes the 
suffix t, but if long, si ; the supine always ends in imn. 



Capio {cdp), I take. 


cSpi, 


captum, 


cdp^re. 


Rumpo (rUp), I break 


, rupi, 


ruptum. 


rumpere. 


Bepo (creep), 


repsi. 


reptum. 


rep&re. 


Carpo (pluck). 


carpsi. 


carptum. 


carp^re. 


GliU)o (peel). 


glupsi. 


gluptum, 


gluihh'e. 


Nubo (marry), 


nupsi, 


nuptum. 


nulM^re. 


Scalpo (scratch), 


scalpsi. 


scaJptum, 


scalp^re. 


Sculpo (chisel). 


sculpsi. 


sculptum. 


sculptre. 


Scrtho (write) 


scripsi. 


scriptum, 


scTlMre* 



Note. — Exceptions are : cUpo (I steal), clepsi, but also clepi, cleptum, 
cl^p^e ; and lambo (I lick), Iambi, lamJbUum, lambere. It must be ^^.o^viAiL 
that 6 before s and t becomes p. 

Q 
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§ 94. 2. Verbs whose Stems end in a Guttural, c, g, qn. 
They form the supine iu turn. 

1. The peliect takes i, when the radical vowel is short : — 

L^go (read), %i, lectum, Ug<&re. 

So also in its compounds, except dUigo, inteUigo, negligo, 
which make dilexi, irUellexi, neglexi. 

Ago (act) Sgi, actum, itgtre. 

So also cireumdgo, but with other prepositions dgo becomes 
igo, as : transigo, transegi, tranaactum, transig^re. 

Jdcio, atem jac (throw), jeci, jactum, jilcSre, 

Fdcio, stem/ac (make), fSci, factum, fdc^re. 

With prepositions /acto becomes/^Icio, y&i, /ec^Mm ; with other 
words it remains fitcio as : cale/dch, calefeci, calef actum, 
calefdd^re, 

Jco or Uo (strike), icit ictum, IcXre, 

FUgio, stem fug (flee), fugi, (fugUurm), fUgh-e, 

In some verbs the present stem is strengthened by the 
addition of n, 

VincOf stem vtc (conquer), vici, vktum, vincSre^ 

Fi^ango, stem frag (break), fregi, fractum, frangh-e. 

So also in compounds, perfringo, perfrSgi, perfractum, per- 
fring^re, 

RUinquo, stem rdic (leave behind), rellqui, relktum, relinqu^re. 

2. When the radical vowel is long, the perfect takes si : — 

dic^re. 

duc^re. 

mgh'e, 
frlgtre. 
Jlig^re, 
figure. 

In some verbs the pure stem is strengthened by n, which is 
retained in the perfect, and generally also in the supine : — 

Fingo, Btem Jig (form), Jinxi, fictum, fingl^re. 

PiH^o, stem 2?i5' (paint), pinxi, pictum, p'mg^re, 

StringOf Btem. strig {(irsLw), strinxt, sir ictum, stringh'e, 

Plango (strike), planxi, planctum, plang^re, 

Pango (drive in), panxi (pegi), panctum, pang<&re. 



Dico (say), 


dixi, 


dictum. 


Diico (lead). 


dtixi. 


ductum. 


Sago (suck), 


suxi. 


suctum, 


Frlgo (roast). 


frixi. 


frktum. 


Fligo (beat). 




flictum. 


j'yo (fix). 


faci. 


facum. 
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Ango (frighten), anari, ang^e, 

Cingo (gim), cinxif cinctum, cing^re, 

Jungo (join), junxi, junctum, jiivg^re, 

Emungo (blow the nose), emunxi^ emunctumi emnvg^re, 

Niiigo (snow), nmxif mngh'e. 

Tingo or tinguo (dip), tinxi, tincturrif tlngh'e or tivgu^re. 

DUtinguo (distinguish), distinxi, distinclum, distinguiire, 

80 also extinguo and restinguo, 

Ungo or unguo (anoint), «nx>, unctum, ungtre or ungv)^r€. 

Others, in which the pure stem is strengthened by a t, form the 
supine in «um, as : — 

Flecto (bend), JUxi, flexum, flect^re. 

Plecto (twist), \plexi\ {plexum)^ plect^re, 

Pecto (comb), pexi, pexum, pect^re, 

Necto (bind), nexi or neami, nexum, necttre. 

When the guttural is preceded by I or r, the guttural is dropped 
before s and t, as : — 

Merge (immerse), mersi, viersum, merg^re, 

Tergo (wipe), tersi, tersum, tergh'e. 

Compounds of tergo follow the second conjugation, but form the 
perfect and supine like tergo, 

Spargo (scatter), sparsi, sparsum^ spargtre. 

The compounds, as aspergo, have aspersi, aspersum. 

Note 1, — ^There are some verbs of this class which make their perfect in 
«i, although their radical vowel is short, as : — 

B^o (direct) rexi, rectum, rtgtre. 

So also its compounds dirlgo, pergo, and surgo, 

T^o (cover), texi, tectum, iXgh'e, 

COquo (cook), coxi, coctum, ctiqutre. 

JMlgo (love), dilexi, dilectum, dillg^c. 

About other compounds of %o, as inteWtgo, negltgo, see above, 
No. 2. 

AUlcio (allure), dllext, allectum, allic&re. 

Bo alao peUicio ; but dicio makes elicuiy elicUum. 
Adiplcio (look at), adspexi, culspecium, adspic^re. 

So also the other compounds of spido, stem ipi^c. 

There is only Ico (strike), which, notwithstanding its long radical vowel, 
ijoakes the perfect in », id, ictum, tc&re. Compare No. 1. 
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Note 2. —The following have the reduplication v.. the perfect :— 



Posco (demand), piiposcit 

Disco (learn), dtdici, 

Farco (spare), p^perci {parH), 

Tango (touch), ^ tSl^i, 

Pango (make a bargain), Jp^ptpi, 

Pungo (prick), pUpUgif 



(disciturtu), 

parsum, 

tactunif 

pcLctunif 

punctum, 



posch^ 

discHre, 

pardSre, 

tang^re, 

panose. 

pungSre, 



But interpungo makes interpunxif interpunctum. 



§ 95. Verbs whose stems end in h, and some with a stem ending 
in V {u), form the pei^ect in si and the supine in turn, the h and v being 
hardened into c before 8 and t ;^ 

Trdho (draw), 

Fg/to (convey), 

Vivo (live), 
Flao (flow), 
8lruo (build), 

§ 95. V&rhs whose Sterna end in a Denial, d or t. 

1. Those which have a short radical vowel and of which the stem 
ends in J, and all those ending in nd^ form the perfect in i and the 
supine in 8um, the d being dropped before 8 ;— 



traxi [traesi). 


tractum, 


trcHitre. 


vexi {vecsi). 


vectum. 


vHliXre, 


vixi {vic8i), 


victum, 


viv^e. 


Jluxi, 


flactum. 


fluih'e. 


8truxi, 


8trtictum, 


struHre, 



Edo (eat), M, 

Fundo (pour), fudi, 

Mando (chew), mandi, 

Scando (mount), 8candi, 



esum, 
fusiim, 
mansum, 
8can8um, 



fundjkre, 

mand^re, 

scand^re. 



So also ascendo and descendo. 



j4ccewJo(setonfire), accendi, accemumf 

Defendo (defend), defendiy defensum, 

Prefiendo (seize), prehendi, prehensum, 

Pando (spread), pandi, passumiiorpamum), pandSre, 

FddiOf stem fod fodi, fossum {ior/odsum), fddHre, 



aceendj^re, 
defendiire. 
preJiendire, 



2. Verbs in d and t, with a long radical vowel, form the perfect in 
8i, and the supine in sum, the d being thrown oat before s .--^ 



Pddo (scrape), rdsl, 

Rddo (gnaw), rosi, 

Vddo (go), vdsi, 

So also invddo and evddo. 



\ - 



Ludo (play), 
Tnldo (push), 
Laedo (hurt}| 



lusi, 

trusi,^ 

laeai. 



rasum, 
rosum, 
vdsum, 



lusum, 
trusum, 



rddlire. 
Tddlre, 
vadXre. 



lud^re, 

trvdfre, 

IcLedfrtn 



eudi. 


cusum. 


eudcre. 


gldi. 


aessum. 


ndh-e. 


vertif 


versunif 


verUre, 
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So also aUido, iUido, and coUido, 
Clattdo (close), dausi, dausum^ daud^e. 

So also indudOf exdudo, eondttdo, indusi, indugum, &c. 
PUmdo (applaad), plausi, plausum, plaudire. 

So also explodo, exploH, explosum ; complodo and supplodo, 

Cedo (give way), C€88i({oTcedsi), cessum{(oTcedsum), cedire, 
Mitto (send), mUi, missum, miUire. 

NOTB L— The following make the perfect in si, though the radical 
vowel is short : — 

Divldo (divide), divUi, dtvtsum, divU£§re, 

QucUio (shake), — i quassum (for quatsum), quaUre. 

The compoond conditio makes concuni, coneussunif coneut^re. 

Note 2. — ^The following make the perfecting, though their radical vowel 
is long ; — 

Oado (forge), 
Sido (sit down), 
Verio (turn), 

3. The following verbs with stems ending in a dental have re- 
duplicated perfects : — 

Cddo (fall), dSddf, cdmnif cddtre. 

So also the compound ocddo (perish), ocddi, occdsum, ocdd^e, 

Caedo (cut down), cScm/i, caesum, caed^e. 

So also ocddo (kill), occidi, occisum, 

Temfo (stretch), tetendi, tensum also tentum, tender e. 

So also the compounds ostendOf eztendo, protendo, &c. 

Pendo (hang), ptpendi, pensum, pendHre, 

Tundo (pound), tUtiidi or tUdi, tunsum or tusum, tundP^re, 

Findo (split), fldi, fiasum, flndSre. 

Sdndo (split), sddi, sdsstim, sdndtre. 

Note. — The last two verbs throw off the reduplication, and retain the 
short radical vowel. 

§ 96. Verbs with Stems ending in a Liquid, 1, m, n, r. 

1. Liquid verbs of the third conjugation generally form the perfect 
in if and tiie supine partly in turn and partly in sum : — 

Emo {hny, take), emt, emtum^ XoiC^tc* 
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So also the compounds colhiu) and reSXvM), But the contracted forms 
cdmOf demo, sumoj promo, take si in the perfect, and generally insert a p 
before s and t, as : 

C5mo (comb), compH, comptum, comSre, 

Demo (take away), dempsi, demptum, demJSrt, 

Sumo (take), sumpsi, sumptum {sumium), mmHre, 

Promo (take out), prompsi, promptum {prondumf promere. 

The same is the case mth the stem tem, as corUem,no (despise), contempsi 
or contem^ contemptum or contarUumy contemnh'e, 

Verro (sweep), verri, {versum), verr^re, 

Salh (salt), {saUi), salsum, saline, 

Velio (pull), velU {vulsi), vtUsumf veU&re, 

The following have reduplicated perfects : — 

Cdno (sing), cMnt, cantum^ cdnXre, 

Fallo (deceive), f^fdli, fdUum, faWSre, 

Pello (expel), p^piUi, ptUsum, peW6re. 

Curro (run), ciicttrri, turmm, curr^e, 

Pdfno (bring forth), p^pgri, partum, par^re, 

^ Note 1. — CompSrio (experience) and rtperio (I find) drop the reduplica- 
tion : compel, riperi. PerceUo (strike down) has percUlif percuUunn, 

Note 2. — In stems ending in r "wdth a long radical vowel, the r repre- 
sents «, which reappears in the perfect and supine, as in — 

Uro (bum), ussi, ' ustum, iir^ ; so also comJfmro, 

Gh'o (carry), prem, gestum, g^^e, although its vowel is short. 



§ 97. Verbs with Stems ending in d. 

Many of these, When the 8 is preceded by a vowel, change the s 
into r, as is seen above ; but the following retain the 8: — 

Vuo (visit), visii -^— visth'e. 

Pimo (pound), pimi, pinsui, pinsUunif pinsum, pins^re. 

Depso (knead), depsui, depstum^depsUum, depsh'c 

Texo (weave), texui, textum, tex^re, 

Pono (stem pos, pdsui, pdsUum, poiiSre, 

place). 

Most of these form the perfect tenses after the second conjngationi 

§ 98. Verbs with stems ending in u {v) form their perfect in t, and 
the supine in turn, whether the u («) is preceded by a vowel or by a 
consonant ; but in the former case the u coaleiceswith the preceding 
Vowel into one long vowel, o or w; — 
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Acuo (sharpen), 
Arguo (prove), 
Dellbuo (anoint), 
Exuo (put off), 
Indvx) (put on), 
Jmhuo (soak), 
Mfnuo (lessen), 
Stdtuo (set up), 
Suo (sew), 
Tribuo (attribute), 
Jaio, ahluo (cleanse), 
Conrp'uo (agree), 
MUuo (fear), 
Adnuo, annvLO (assent), 
Spuo (spit), 
Siemuo (sneeze), 
Pluo (rain), 
Ruo (rush), 
Ldvo (wash), 

Bolvo (loosen), 
Volvo (roU), 

§ 99. Verbs ending in the present in 6C0 are mostly inchoatives, 
that is, they denote the beginning of a state or action. Some of them 
form their perfect tenses accordmg to the second conjugation, and 
others according to the fourth. When they are derived from verbs 
they take the perfect and supine from the simple verbs, as : 



dcui. 


dcuturn, 


dciC&rti 


argui, 


argiUum, 


arguiire. 


delibuif 


delibfttum, 


delibuh'e. 


exuif 


exiitumf 


exvire. 


indui, 


indutum. 


indii^re. 


imbui, 


imbutnm, 


imbu(&re. 


mtnui. 


minutum. 


fiiinuh'e. 


aidttii, 


stdtutum. 


stahth-e. 


Bui, 


sutum, 


8tt(ire. 


tribui, 


tHbHtuniy 


tribtt^re. 


abluif 


ablutum, 


ablu^re. 


congrui, 




congrti^re. 


mUui, 




mUui&re, 


adnui, 




adnuh'e. 


spui, 




apvj^re. 


stemui. 




stemutre. 


pluiorpluvi, 




pluhre. 


rut. 


r&tum, 


ruh'e. 


Idvi, 


lautum (l5tum\ 


(Zargre), 
comp.§90,3. 


solvi. 


soluium, 


solvere. 


volfH, 


volutum, 


volv^re. 



Abdlesco (from dboleo), 
Codleaco (from dh), 
Obdormisco (from dormio), 
Scisco (from scio). 



abdlSvi, abdlUum, abdlesc^^e. 

codlui, codlUum^ codlesc^re, 

obdormXvi^ obdoi'viUunif obdormiac^re, 

scivi, acUumf scUc^re. 



When they are derived from nouns they form the perfect, if they 
have one, in i/i, but have no supine, as t 

Consimsco (from aenex), c(maiinu\, -»— 

Ingrdveaco (from gravia), 

Jfiv^neaco [from juvenia), *— 

Mdtureaco (from malurua), mdliirui, * — 



cona^neach^e. 
ingrdveacSre, 
juv^neac^re, 
matureac^et 



^ The following verbs in aco are regarded as simple verbs, the older 
forms from which they are derived being no longer in use : — 



Creaco (grow), 
Gliaco (swell), 
IJiaco (from Ato, gape), 
Noaco (come to uiow), 



crevt. 



novi| 



cretum, 



notum, 



creach-e. 
gliac^re, 
hiac^re, 
noac^e. 
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tllHl AltkUHk^ 



Ptueo (feed), 
Qtugaco (rest), 
AfefcoCbecome 






Non. — ^The perfect «ot» lias the 
eampoonds, m eogmoaeD^ mfpuaeOf the 






€i % pfeaenty " I know.' 
is eoffnUmm^ agnUuau 



In 



CHAPTER XXVL 

TERBS OF THE FOUBTH CONJUGATION. 

§ 100. Most rerbs of the fourth conjngation form their perfect 
and supine by adding the suffixes vi and turn to the stem, as in the 
case of audio ; but some form their perfect according to the third or 
second con jngatioiiy as : 



Fordo (cram), Tars^ 



/artum Cfrfarctum^ Jart^rt, 



In compounds the a becomes c, as confercio, referdo; confers^ 
confertuwi. 



Fuido (prop), 
Haurio (pomp), 
Sando (ratify), 
Sardo (patch), 
Sentio (leel), 
Saepio (fence in), 
Vindo (bind), 
Sdlio (leap), 
S^p^lio (bury), 
Vinio (come), 
Amtdo (clothe), 
Apirio (open), 
Op^rio (cover), 
£!o (go). 



hauHf 

sanxif 

sargif 

tensij 

saepsif 

vinxi, 

salvi or salu^ 

reni, 

dmlcui or dmbi, 

dp^trul, 

dp<hiii, 

tvif 



fuUum^ fuldre, 

haustumj haurire. 
gancUum or sancfiini, sancire. 

sartum, sarcire, 

aensuntj tentire, 

sofptum, saeplre, 

vinctum, vincire, 

salium, sallre, 

^pitltumy tUSpHlire^ 

ventum, rinire. 

dmicium^ dmtcire, 

dpertum, dpSrire. 

dpertum^ dpSnre, 

itunif ire. 



Note. — ^The compounds of salio change the a into i, and in the supine 
into u, as : desilio, detilui, dauUum; transsUio, transiilui, transsnUuTiK 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 



§ 101. 1. The deponents of the first conjn^tion are all conjugated 
regularl}r like hortor. But there are some belonging to the second 
conjugation which deviate from the normal form, as : 
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Fateor (confess), 



fassua 8um^ 



fattri 



The compounds confiteor, prqfiteor, have confessus and pro* 
fessus sum. 



MMreor (pity), 
Hear (think), 



mUerttus or mUertua stinif mlatreri, 
rdtus sum, reri. 



2. There are many deponents of the third conjugation, which form 
their perfects apparently in an anomalous manner : 



Fruor (enjoy). 



fructus OT fruUus sum, frul 



Future participle /nti^urtta. 

functus sum, 



Fungor (perform), 
Orddior (step). 



grtssus sum, 



fungi, 
grddi. 



Compounds change the a into e, as aggredior, congrediorj 
aggressus and congressus sum. 



Labor (slip), 
Liquor (melt), 
Ldquor (speak), 
MOiior (die). 



lapsus sum, 
{liquefacttLS sum), 
Idcutus sum, 
mortuus sum. 



Future participle mih^turus. 



NUor (strain), 
Pdtior (suffer), 



nixus or nisus sum, 
passtis sum, 



But perpetior, perpessus sum. 



Qv}iror (complain), 
Ringor (snarl), 
Sequor (follow), 
Utor (use), 
R^ertor (return), 
Amplector (embrace), 
Complector (embrace), 
Apiscor (obtain, stem ap), 
Adipiscor (obtain, stem ap), 
Comminiscor (devise), 
R^miniscor (remember), 
DefUiscor (grow weary), 
Expergiscor (wake up), 
Jrascor (am angry), 
2^anciscor (obtain), 
Nascor (am bom), 
Ohliviscor (forget), 
Pdciscor (make an agreement), 
PrSficiscor (set out), 
Ulciscor (avenge), 
Vescor (eat). 



questus sum, 



s^cutus sum, 
usus sum, 
{rtversu^ sum), 
amplexus sum, 
complexus sum, 
aptus sum, 
ddeptus sum, 
comm^ntus sutti. 



ejessus sum, 
experrectus sum, 
{iraius sum), 
nactus sum, 
ndtus sum, 
ohlUus sum, 
pactus sum (pepigi), 
prdfectus sum, 
uUus sum, 



labL 
Itqui, 
Idqui, 
miri. 



nUi, 
pdti. 



quM, 

ringi, 

s^ui, 

uti, 

r^verti, 

ampIectL 

complecti, 

apisci. 

ddipisci, 

comminiftci, 

r(iminisci, 

difStisci, 

expergisci, 

irasci, 

nancisci, 

nasci, 

oblivisci, 

pddsci, 

prdffcisci. 
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3. There are a few deponents of the fourth conjugation, which 
form their perfect according to the third conjugation. 

Assentior (assent), assenatia sum, (issentiH. 

ExpHHor (try), expertua sum, experirL 

OppSrior (wait for), oppertw or oppt^rUus sum, opp^rlrL 

Mitior (measure), mensus sum, m£tiri. 

Ordior (begin), orsus sum, ordiri, 

Orior (arise), ortus sum, Mri. 

Future participle, oriturus. 

Note. — Orior in the present follows the third conjugation, as oreris, 
oritur f orimur, &c. ; but in the imperfect subjuncidve we may either use 
oTiSrer or orlrer. The same is the case with the compounds oborior, 
coMor, and exorior. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

IBREGULAB AND DEFECTIVE YEBBS^ 

§ 102. This class comprises those verbs which form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual way, and also differ from 
other verbs in the manner in which the terminations are 
added to the stem. Most of their irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic changes, syncope, and contraction, or 
from the fact that different tenses of one verb are formed 
fi'om different stems, as in the case of srrni and foro. 

There are eleven irregular verbs — sum, possum, edo, /ero, 
volo, nolo, malo, eo, queo, neqtieo, andjlo, to which their deri- 
vatives and compounds must be added: but these are con- 
jugated like the simple verbs. 

As to sum, see § 77. 

§103. Possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound of 
pot (from potis, pote, able) and sum, the t before * being 
assimilated to s, but reappearing wherever a tense of sum 
begins with a vowel ; in theperfect tenses, the/ {oi/ui, &c.) 
is thrown out. 
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Indicative. 

Present, 

Sing. Pos-BUm, I am able, I 

can. 
Pot-es, thou art able or 

canst. 
P5t-eBt,heisable or can. 



Flur. Pos-Btlmfts,we are able. 
P5t-estiS, you are able. 



Subjunctive. 



Pos-sim, I am able, or may 

be able. 
Pos-Bis. 



Pos-slt. 

Pos-6im%s. 
Pos-6itIs. 



Pos-snnt; they are able. | Pos-sint. 

Imperfect. 



Sing. P5t-8ram, I was able, 
or I could. 
P5t-dras> thou wast able. 
P5t-^r&tj he was able. 

Plur. P5t-Sramiis, we were 

able. 
PSt-Sratls, you were 

able. 
P5t-Srant) they were 

ablet 



Pos-sem, I was, or should be, 

able. 
Pos-ses. 
Pos-sSt. 

Pos-semfis. 

Pos-setXs. 

Pos-sent. 



Futwe. 



Sing; P5t-8rd, I shall be able. 
Pot-Sris, thou wilt be 

able. 
Pot-&It,hewill beable. 

Plun Pot^rimiLS, we shall 

be able. 
Pot-gritis, you will be 

able. 
Pot-Srunt, they will be 

able. 



Nona 
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Tndicativei. 



Perfect, 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. P5t-ni, I was able^ or 
have been able. 
Pot-nistL 
Potruit. 

Plur. Potrulmas. 
Pot-nifltis. 
Pot-nerunt; or 6re. 



P5t-a8riin, I have been^ or 

may bare been able. 
Pot-uSris. 
Pot-uSrit. 

Pot-aSrimiifl. 

Pot-nSritis. 

Pot-uSrint. 



Pluperfect. 



Sing. P5t-n8rain, I bad been 
able. 
Pot-nSras. 
Pot-ndr&t. 

Plur. Fot-nSramos. 
Pot-nSratis. 
Pot-ndrant 



P5t-ui88em, I might have 

been able. 
Pot-nisBes. 
Pot-nissSt. 

Pot-aissemns. 

Pot-nissetis. 

Pot-uissent 



FvJtwte Perfect. 

Sing. P5t-n8ro, I shall have 
been able. 
Pot-uSris. 
Pot-u6rit. 



Plur. Pot-uerimus. 
Pot-neritis. 
Pot-uSrint. 



None. 



Infinitive, 

Present^ Pos-s8, to be able. 

Perfect, P5t-uissdy to have been able. 



Participles. 

PStens is used only as an adjective 
The iinperative does not eid&t. 



"powerful." 
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§ 104. Edo (I eat) may be conjugated regulai^ly after the 
third conjugation, perfect ediy supine esurrij infinitive id^e; 
but several of its forms by syncope become like the corre- 
sponding tenses of the verb sum. The following are the 
cases in which this resemblance occurs : — 



Indicative. 
Present 
Sing. £di8 or es, Sdit or est. 

Plur. Editis or estis. 



SUBJUNCTIVB 

Imperfect 

SdSrem or essem, Sderes or 
esseSy Sderet or esset. 

Ederemus or essemus, Sde- 
retis or essetis^ Sderent or 
essent 



Present 
Sing. £dS or es. 

Plur. Edite or este. 



Impesatiye. 

Future. 

£dIto or esto. 

Edito or estOy Sditote or 
estote. 



Infinitive. 
EdSre or essa 



In the passive the syncope takes place in Mitur, Saiur, and 
}kleretur, Ssaelur, 

The same syncope occurs in the compounds of edo, as : comedo, 
eomedis ~ comSs, comedil = cornet, comed^e s comewe, &c. 

§106. The verb^o (I bring or bear) takes its perfect 
tmi and its supine latum from tollo. The imperfect tenses 
often omit the connecting vowel between the steia osLd.*^^ 
termination. 
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Active Voice. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present 



Sing. FSr-0, fer-s, fer-t, I 

bear, ^. 

Plor. FSrI-mu8, fer-tis, 
fSr-a-nt 



FSr-am, fSr-as, fSr-St. 



FSr-amus, fSr-atis^ fgr-ant. 



Sing. FSr-ebam, fer-ebas, 
fer-ebat. 

Plur. Fer-ebamus, fer-ebatis, 
fer-ebant. 



Imperfect, 

Teir-em, fer-res, fer-rSt. 



Fer-remns, fer-retis^ fer-rent. 



Future, 
Sing. FSr-am, fer-es, fSr-St. 



Plur. P6r-emus, fSr-etis, 
fer-ent 



Nona 



Perfect. 



Sing. Tul-i, ttll-isti, ttlHt. 

Plur. TuWmuB, ttll-istis, 
tul-emnt or erS. 



W1.8rim, til-Srits, til-grit. 

Till-Srimas, tul-Sritis, ttil- 
Srint 



Pluperfect, 



Sing. Ttil-Sram, Sras, Sr&t. 
Plnr. Tiil-Sramas, Sratis, 



Tul-issem, isses, issSt. 
Ttil-issemas, issetis, issent. 
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Ill 



Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Future PerfecU 

Sing. Tul-ero, Sris, 8rit. 



Plur. Tul-6rimu8, Sritis, 
erint. 



None. 



Sing. F8r. 



Plur. Fer-tg. 



Present, 



Imperative. 



Fer-to. 
Fer-to. 



Future, 



Fer-tote. 
F^r-unto. 



Infinitive. 

Present, Fer-r8. 
Perfect, TuMssg. 

Future, La-turum (am, urn) esse. 

Gerund. 
FSr-endiy fSr-endo, f^r-endum. 

Supine; 
La-turn and la-tu. 

Participles. 
Present^ FSr-ens. Future, La-turus, a, um. 



Passive Voice. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 



Sing. F6r-or, fer-ris, fer-tur, 

I am borne, &c. 

Plur. Fgri-mur, ftr-imini, 
fgr-untur. 



F8r-ar, aris, atur. 



Fer-amur, amlni, antur. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Imiy&rfect. 



Sing. FSr-ebar, ebaris (or 
barg), ebatur. 

Plur. FSr-ebamaTi ebamlnl, 
ebantur. 



Fer-rer, fer-reris (or rere), 
fer-retur. 

Fer-remur, fer-remlni, fer- 
rentur. 



Future. 



Sing. FSr-ar, eris, etur. 



Plur. FSr-emur, emlni, 
entur. 



None. 



Perfect, 



Sing. La-tus (a, um) sum, 
es, est. 



La-tus (a, um) sim^ sis, sit. 



Plur. La-ti (ae, a) sumus, La-ti (ae, a) simus, sitis, 
estis, sunt. I sint 

Plujnrfect 



Sing. La-tus (a, um) eram, 
eras, erat. 

Plur. La-ti (ae, a) eramus, 
eratis, erant. 



La-tus (a, um) essem^ dbc. 



La-ti (ae, a) essemus, &c. 



Future Perfect, 

Sing. La-tus (a, um) ero, (Sm). 



Plur. La-ti (ae,a) erimus, &c. 



None. 



Present, 



Sing. Fer-rS. 



Plur. F6r-Imlni. 



Imperative. 



Fer-tor. 
Fer-tor. 



Future, 



F6r-untor. 
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Infinitive. 

Present, Fer-ii. 

Perfect, La-tum (am, urn) esse. 

Futv/re, La-tum in. 

Pabticiples. 

Perfect, La-tus, a, um. 
Gerundive, FSr-endus, a, um. 

NoTB. — ^AIl the oompoiinds of fero are conjugated like the simple verb, 
as : affero (from ad and /ero), ctttUli, acUatum, or cUldtum; avfh^ (fromoo 
and fero), absttUif ablatum, avferre ; offero (from ob and fero), oUuli, ob- 
latum ; suffero {tram sub and fero), tustuLi, sublatum (used as the p^eot 
and supine of the verb toUo) ; differo (from dis and /ero), distuli, dUatum; 
d^eron detuli, ddatum; circunfero, cvrcumtuli, circumlcUum ; tran^ero, 
transtuli, tramlatuTn, 

§ 107. Vdlo (I will) is a simple verb, but nolo (I will not) 
is compounded of ne and vdlo ; and mdlo (I will rather) of 
mdgia or md>ge and vdlo. They are irregular only in the 
imperfect tenses. 

Indicative. 

Present, 

Sing. VSlo, I will Nol-o, I will not. Mal-0, 1 will rather. 
Vis. Non vis. Mavis. 

Vul-t. Non vul-t. Mavul-t. 

Plur. V51-ilmn8. Ndl-Hmus. Mal-timus. 

Vul-tis. Non vul-tis. Mavul-tis. 

V51-unt. Nol-unt. Mal-unt. 

Imperfect, 

V61-ebam, bas, &c. Ndl-ebam, bas, <&c. Mal-ebam, bas, <&c. 

Future, 
V61-am, es, et, &c. Nol-am, es, et, &c. Mal-am, es, et, <&a 

Perfect, 

V51-ai; oisti, <fec. Nol-ui, uisti, &c. Mal-ui, uisti, <fea 
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) Pluperfect 

V61-uSram, ueras, Nol-ueram, neras^ Mal-ueram, neras, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Future Perfect, 
V61-aerO;USriS;&c. N61-uSro, ueris^ &c. Mal-uero^uSris^ifec. 

Subjunctive, 
Present. 

Sing. Vel-im. N6l-im. Mal-im. 

V^l-is. N5Ms. Mal-is. 

Vgl-it. Nol-it Mal-it. 

Plur. VSMmns. Ndl-imus. MaMmus. 

V§l-itis. Nol-itis. Mal-itis. 

VSl-int Nol-int Mal-int. 

Imperfect 

Vel-lem, es, et, &g. NoMem^ eS; et, <&c. MaMem, es^ et, <S^ 

Perfect 

V51-uSrim; uSris^ Ndl-uSrinii uSris, Mal-uSrim, uSris, 
<bc. <fea &c. 

Pluperfect 

Vol-aiss6in,ai88es, Ndl-uissem;ni8se8, Mal-uissem, uisseSi 
&c. <&c. -^c. 



Imperative. 
Present^ ■ N5M, ndlitS. 



Futv/re, 

Sing. NdMto. I Plur. Nol-itdt& 

NoHto. ' Nol-onta 
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Infinitive. 

Presevd, VeU8. Nol-18. MaM8. 

F^fect, V51-uisse. Nol-uisse. Mal-uisse. 

Pabtioiples. 
Preamt, VSl-ens. Nol-ens. ' 



§ 108. The verb eo (I go) belongs to the fourth conjuga- 
tion, and is abnost regular. Its stem consists of a simple i^ 
which before a, o, and u is changed into e. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 



Sing. B-0, i-S, I-t. 
Flur. I-mus, i-tis, e-unt. 



E-am, e-aSy e&t. 
E-amus, e-atis, e-ant. 



Imperfect 
Sing. I-bam, i-bas, i-b&t; ko. \ I-rem, i-res, i>r8t^ &c. 

Future, 
Sing. I-bo, i-bifl, i-bit, &c. | None. 

Perfect 
Sing. I-vi, i-visti, i-vit> &c. | I-v8riin, i-v8ris, i-v8rit, &c. 

Pluperfect, 



Sing. I-v8ram, i-v8ras, 
i-vgrSt, &C. 



Lvl88em,i-visses,i-vifl88t, ko. 



Sing. I-vero, i-v6ris, i-v8rit, 
&c. 



Future Perfect 
None 
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Imperative. 
Present. Fviwre. 

I-to. 



Sing. I. 



Plur. I-te. 



I-to. 

I-tdte. 
E-unto. 



Infinitive. 

Present^ Ir8. 

Perfect^ I-visse. 

Future^ I-turum (am, urn) esse. 

Gerund. 
Ii-ondi, e-undo, e-undum. 

Supine. 
I-tum, Itu. 

Participles. 

Presenty I-ens ; genitive, e-untis. 
FiUme, I-turus, a, nm. 

Note.— ^The compounds of eo generally throw out the v in the perfect, 
as : o^eo, perfect aMi, abiigti, or ctbisti ; redeo, perfect redii, rediiiii, 
or redisti, redieram, rediissem, or redisaem, &c 

Two compounds deserve special notice — vSneo (I am sold), and ambio (I 
go ro\md or about). The former, which has a passive meaning, is com- 
posed of venum and eo, and is used as the passive of vendo (venum do), 1 
seU. Ambio is conjugated regularly according to the fourth conjugation 
— as amhiant, ambiam^ anibUbam (also ambibam), ambiemt (also ambumtU)^ 
aviJbiendum, ambiens, genitive ambierUis, 

§ 109. The verbs queo (I can) and n^queo (I cannot) an 
both conjugated like eo — ^perfect quivi and Ti^qutvi, supine 
quUum and n^quUumy infinitive quire and n^qulre; but 
neither of them has an imperative, a gerund, or a future 
participle. 

§1Wp Fw (1 become, ox wh xaade^ belongs to the fourth 
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conjugation, and presents few irregularities, except that its 
perfect tenses are taken from /acio, to which it supplies 
the place of a passive. Its stem iafl. 



Indicative. 



Sing. K-o, f i-S, fl-t. 



Subjunctive. 
Present 

Fi-am, fi-as, fi&t. 



Plur. (Pi-mus), (fi-tis), 
fiunt 



H-amuS; f i-atis, fi-ant. 



Flriperfect, 



Sing. Fi-ebam, 
fi-ebat. 



fi-ebaS| 



Plur. H-ebamus, fi-ebatiS; 
fi-ebant 



Pi-8rem, fl-Sres, fl-Sret. 



R-eremus, fl-Sretis, fl-S- 
rent 



Sing. Pi-am, fi-es, fi-et. 
Plur. K-emu8,fi-etis,fi-ent. 



FiUure. 
None. 



Perfect, 

Fao-tos (a, um) siim, es, <&c. | Pac-tus (a, um) sim, sis, &c. 

Pluperfect 

Pao-tns (a, um) eram, eras, Pac-tus (a, nm) essem, esses, 



<bc. 



&o. 



Future Perfect. 

Fao-tus (a, am) ero, eris, &c, \ Kone. 



Present. 



Sing. Pi. 
Plur. H-t». 



Imperative. 



None. 



Future, 
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Infinitive. 
Present, Fl-Sri. 

Perfect, Fac-tum (am, um) essa 
Future, Fac-tum in. 

Participles. 

Present, None. 
Perfect, Fac-tus, a, um. 
Gerundive, F&c-i-endus. 

Note. — ^The { in flo is long throughout, even when foUowed by another 
vowel ; but it is short infU, and wherever it is followed by -er. 

§111. Defective verbs are those of which only certain 
forms occur in Latin authors. Such verbs are coepi, mSminl^ 
dd%, nom, dio, inqiuzm, fart, Mo, qucieso ; and iJie impera- 
tives, dve, dpdg^, salve, vdle, and Svdre, 

§112. The verbs, coepl (I begin), mendnt (I remember), 
odi (I hate), novi (I know), are in reality perfects, the 
presents of which are not in use, with the exception of ndvi, 
which is the perfect of iiosco (I become acquainted). They 
have the meaning of a present ; for novi, " I have become 
acquainted,'' is equivalent to " I know" ; hence the pluperfect 
has the meaning of an imperfect, and the future perfect that 
of a simple future. They occur only in the peifect tenses ; 
and their conjugation is quite regular. 

Indicative. 

Perfect. 

Coepi. MSmln-i. Od-i. N5v-L 

Coep-isti. M^mln-isti. Od-isti. Nov-isU. 

Coep-it, &c MSmln-It, <fec. Od-It, &o. Nov-It, &o. 

Plvjperfect. 
Coep-Sram, M8mln-eram, Od-Sram. Ndv-Sram. 

Future Perfect. 

CoepSro. M6mIn-Sxo. 0^-%io. ^^^4xo. 
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SUBJUNCTIVB. 

FerfecL 

Coep-Srim. MSmln-Srim. Od-Srim. 

Fluj^erfwU 
Coep-issem. MSmln-issem. Od-issem. 

Imperatiyb. 
Future. 
Memen-to. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



MSmen-tot8. 



N5v-Srim. 



Nov-issem. 



Coep-isse. 



Coep-tns. 



Coep-turns. 



Infinitive. 
MSmln-isse. Od>isse. 

Pabticiples. 

PefrfecU 

■ OhsuS (bating). 

Future. 
O-surns. 



Nov-isse. 



Note. — Cotpi has also a passive coe/jgiui (a, unC) turn which is used in 
connection with other passive verbs — Somus aedificari coepta est (the build- 
ing of the house was commenced). 

§ 113. Of dio (I say, I say yes, or I aflton), only the 
following forms occur : — 



Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing. Aio, ais, &it. — 

Plur aiunt \ — 



Subjunctive. 
aias, aiat. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Imperfect. 

Aiebanii aiebas, aiebat, &c. | 

Participle, 

AienS; affirming. 

NoTB.—- ^i^ is also used as a perfect. 

§ 114. Inquam (I say) is very defective ; the following 
forms only occur : — 

Indicative. 
Present. Imperfect 



Sing. Inqnam, inquis, in- 
quit 




mquibat 

and inquiebat. 


Plur. InqulmuSy inqaltis^ 
inquiont 










Perfect, 


Future. 




inquies, inquieb 




Imperative. 
Present, 


FtUure, 


InquS. 


1 


Inqulto. 



Note. — Inquam is, like ait, used only between the words of a qnotation 

tnat it is 



turn ille, negOf inguit, verum esse, " he then said, I deny 
true.'* 

§ 116. The verb /an (to speak), stem /a, is very defective ; 
but some of its compounds— as qffari, effari, praefarif and 
profari — have a few more forms, which are placed in bradcets : 



Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Sing. 



Present, 
fariSy fatur. 



FJur. /yajnnr,famini] 



None. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive, 

Imperfect 

[Pabar]. | [Parer, &c.]. 

Future, 
Pabor [fab&is], fabitur. | None. 

Perfect, 
Fatus [a, um] sum, &c. | Fatns [a, iim] sim^ &c. 

Pluperfect, 

Patns [a, um] eram, <&c. | Fatus [a, um] essem, &c. 

Imperative. Infinitive. Supine. 

Present, FarS. Present, Pari. Fatii. 

Participles. 

Present, Pantis, fanti, fantem, fante (compare infans). 
Perfect, Fatus, a, um. 
Genmdive, FanduS; a, um. 

Gerund. 
Fandi; fando. 

- § 116. C^do is used only as an imperative in the sense of 
" give " or " tell," as : cedo librum, " give up the book " ; 
cedo quidfaciam, " tell me what I am to do." 

§ 117. Quaeso (I pray) and qudesumus (we pray) are only 
different forms of quaero and quaerimiLS, Both quaeso and 
quaesumu^ are, like the English " pray," inserted in a sen- 
tence, as : die, quaeso, unde venias, " tell me, pray, whence 
you come." 

§ 118. The imperatives, dve, dpdcje^ salije, "o^e^ ^:t^ \«s^^^ 
from the verba aveo (I am inclined, 4e«iie^> ^"^ ^x^^ vwk^-hv^ 
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(Lat. aUgo), salveo (I am safe), and vaieo (I am well or 
strong). 

Ave (or Iidve)^ plural avete, and the future imperative 
aveto (sometimes avere jvheo), signify "hail/* "be 
greeted," or " good-day," " I am glad to see you." 

Apdge is used in the sense of " begone," or " be off" 
Sometimes the pronoun te is added. 

Salve, plural salvete, and future aalveto, are used in the 
sense of " hail," or " be welcome." 

Vdle or vdlete signify " farewell." 

§ 119. Of ovdre (to rejoice, or celebrate an ovation), there 
occur only ovas, dvat, dvdret, dvcmdi, dvdturus, &vdtu8, 
and dvans. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS* 



§ 120. Impersonal verbs are used only in the third person 
singular, and can have neither a substantive nor a substan- 
tive pronoun for their subject. They state only in a general 
way that something happens, as : pluit, it rains ; Hcet, it is 
permitted ; dportet, it is necessary. 

Some impersonal verbs describe the various states of the 
weather, as : 



Pluit, it rains. 
Ningiti it snows. 
Orandinat, it haUs. 
Ldpidat or lapidatum est, stones 
fall from heaven. 



Lucescit and illUcescU, it dawns. 
FulgUrat BJidfulmlncU, it lightens. 
T&nat, it thunders. 
Vesp^ascU and advesplircucU, it 
grows dark. 



Othera describe certain states of the mind, and require the 
person in whom the state of mind exists in the accusative : 

MttXret {me)tJi pity, perfect mMrUum est, misertum est, or misiruiL 
P^et [me), I regret, perfect piguit or pigUum est, 
^ Poenitet {me), I repent, perfect poenitult. 
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PUdet (me), I am asliamed, perfect puduit or pudUum est, 

Taedet (me)^ I am disgusted, perfect pertojemm eat, and rarely taeduU, 

Oportet (me), it is necessary for me, I must, perfect oporiuit, 

§121. The following can have no personal subject, but 
may have the name of a thing in its place, and are also 
used in the third person plural with a neuter plural for 
their subject : 

Dtcet (me), it becomes me, perfect dikuii, 

Ded^ket (me), it does not become me, dedtcuit, 

Libet or liibet {mihi), I like, choose, perfect libuU or lihUum est. 

Licet (mtAt), I am permitted, perfect Ikuitf or licUum est. 

Liquet^ it is obvious, perfect licuit. 

Note. — ^We mav accordingly say, hie eoloT eum decet, "this colour is 
becoming to him ; parva parvum decent^ "small things become a small 
man '' ; muUa or omma Itcekt, "many or all things are permitted." 

§123. Some verbs assume in the third person singular 
a meaning, differing from that which they have in the other 
persons. They are impersonal only in a peculiar sense. 
The most common among them are : 



Interest and refert, it is of import- 
ance to. 

AcddU, ev^it, corUingitf or Jit, it 
happens. 

AccSditf it is added to, or in addi- 
tion. 

Attinet and perttnet (ocQ, it con- 
cerns or pertains to. 

Conducit, it is conducive. 

ConvMt, it suits. 

Constat, itis known, or established. 

McpHit, it is expedient. 



DeUctat axid jUvat (me), it delights 

me. 
Fallitffiigit, audi praeterit (me), it 

escapes me. 
Pldcet, it pleases, perfect pldcuit, 

orpldcUum est, 
Praestat, it is better. 
Bestat, it remains. 
Vdcat, it is wanting. 
Est, in the sense of licet, it is 

permitted or possible— as est 

videfi'e. 



§123. Intransitive verbs have an impersonal passive, 
indicating generally that an action takes place, without 
attributing it to any definite person, as : currltur, " run- 
ning is going on," or "people run"; vMiwr, "people live"; 
ventum est, " people came," or "have come"; dormitur, 
" sleeping is going on," or " people sleep." So also ventum 
est, " they came ** ; ptignaridum est, " \\» Sa \v'5R«?sa»x^ *^*^ 
fight"; venimdtmh est, "it is neceaaarj \^ CiOd^^r 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 124. Adverbs, expressing the relations of time, place, 
manner, degree, &c., qualify the ideas expressed hj adjec- 
tives, verbs, and other adverbs. In regard to their form, 
they may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Primitive Adverbs, as: nunCy now ; jam, already; saepe, 
often ; adtia, enough ; to which may be added many prepo- 
sitions which are used in their original sense as advert^, as : 
ante, before, or earlier ; post, after, or later. 

2. Adverbs formM from adjectives by the terminations 5, 
o, and ter, answering to the English ly, as: male, badly ^ 
raroy rarely ; sapienter, wisely. 

(a.) Adjectives ending in tcs and er belonging to the second 
declension, including all superlatives, form adverbs by the 
termination e, as: alius (high), alte; pulcher (beautiful), 
pvlchre; miser (wretched), misere, 

(5.) Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by 
adding ter to their stem, and where the stem itself ends in t, 
this t is dropped, as : sapiens (stem sapierU\ sapierUer , 
fartis {stem/ort'i),/ortiter ; /erox {stem /eroci),/erociter. 

Note. — Audcus makes more commonly audacter than audcuMer, and 
difficUis sometimes makes difficuUer, rarely difficilUer or difficile, 

(c.) The neuter gender of adjectives in the comparative ia 
also used as an adverb, as : altius, higher or more highly ; 
pvlchnAis, more beautiful or more beautSidly ; fortius^ braver 
or more bravely. 

{d,) Adjectives which form their degrees of comparison 
irregularly, are also irregular in the formation of adverbs, as : 

Adverbs. 

i ^ • » 

Bihius (good), b^ne, mMus, opiime, 

Mdlus (bad), mdl^, pejus, pessime. 

MiUtus (much), multum, plus, plurimum, 
Jda^nus (great), moffndp^^, Tndgis, maxime. 
Ji^nnM (littie), (porum), mtnus, tnXuitTie and mtmmufik 
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(e.) Adverbs formed from adjectives have, of course, their 
degrees of comparison ; but besides them the following also 
are compared : — 

Diu (long), diutmSf diutissime, 

Sdtis (enough^ satius, 

Nuper (lately), •— — nuperrinie, 

Saepe (often), saepius, aaepiasime, 

S^cus (otherwise), aecvus, 

Temp^ (ie., tempdrt, otherwise), tempinu8y 

3. Adverbs which are originally cases (ablative and accusa- 
tive) of nouns, as : gratia (for thanks, that is, for nothing, 
gratis) j diu (long), an old ablative of dies ; noctu (by night), 
from an obsolete ^loctits = nox ; continuo, continuously ; 
subito, suddenly; hie, here; hinCy hence; htu!, hither; ihi 
(here), from is, ea, id; vhi (where), for cvMy from qui or 
quia. 

Note 1.— Most adverbs are in reality ablatives, and many adjectives in 
tbe ablative of the neuter gender are used as adverbs, like cordinuo. 
Some have two forms with different meanings, as : primo, at first, but 
primum for the first time ; certe. at all events, certo, certainly ; vere, 
truly, vero, in truth ; aumme, in the highest degree, mmmunif at most. 

^NOTB 2.J— Some adjectives in ua form adverbs both in S and in ter 
without difference of meaning, as : durua (hard), dure and dv/rUer ; firmu% 
(strong), jirme and >2miter ; largus (copious), Imrge and largiter; navtu or 
gnavtu has only navUer, gnavUer, 

Note 3. — ^The accusative is often used adverbially. This is always the 
case — 

{a.\ In the neuter of the comparative. See above. No. 2, (c). 

(6.) In the positive of adjectives expressing number or measure, as: 
multumf tantum, quantum, paulum, ceta^m, solum, plerumque, phtrim/um, 
potissimum; facili, impuf^, tublvnvS, 

(c.) Feminine accusatives : hifariam^ in two parts ; perperam, wrongly ; 
palam, openly ; aiids, at another time ; foras, abroad. 

(d.) Several adverbs ending in im, iim, and aim^ must likewise be 
regarded as old forms of the accusative, as: partim, partly; furtim, 
stealthily ; raptim, hurriedly ; ruyminaJbim, by name ; privaiim, privately ; 
paukUim, gradually; confestim, immediately; virUim, man for man; 
cursim, in a running manner ; passim, in all directions ; sensim, slowly. 

Note 4.— There are yet several other forms of adverbs, some ending in 
us, as : cominus, near at hand ; eminvs, at a distance ; otners in Uus, as : 
caelitus, from heaven; dwinUus, from the gods; fu/ndUus, from the 
ground, utterly ; radicitus, from the root ; penUus, thoroughly. Some, 
lastly, are comi>ound words, as : magnopere, greatlv ; quotiaie or cotidiCf 
daily ; qtwtannis, every year ; qutmadmodum, in wnat manner ; /or<t£au^ 
perhaps ; scilicet, to mt or namely ; nmirum, wsi '^Q\Ajst^ -^r>&s>?5<^ 
doubt, 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



PREPOSITIONS. 



§ 125. Prepositions are originally adverbs, and many are 
still often used as such. They all express originally local 
relations — that is, they express either rest in a place, or 
motion to a place, or motion from a place. But in a more 
extended sense they also express relations of cause and time. 
All these relations are expressed in Latin by two oases, the 
aoousatiyo and the ablative, and hence only these two cases 
are accompanied by, or, as it is usually saidi are governed by 
prepositions. 

§ 126. The following prepositions always govern the acou« 
sative : — 



Ad, to or near. 
Adveraua or advermm, oppo- 
site, against. 
Ante, before. 
Apod, by or near. 
Circa or draum, around. 
CiriMer, about. 
Cia or citra, on this side of. 
Cmm, agdnst. 
Ext/rd, outside of. 
Infra, below. 
Inter, between, among. 
Int/rd, within. 
Jvacta, close by. 



Oh, on account of. 

Penes, in the power of. 

Per, through. 

P(rn^, behind. 

Post, after. 

Praeter, besides. 

Prdp^, near. 

Propter, on account of. 

Secundum, according to. 

Supra, above. 

Trans, across. 

Ultra, on the other side o£ 

Versus or versumy towards. 



Note 1.— The final consonant of a preposition, when compounded with 
other words, frequently undergoes certain changes for the sake of euphony. 
The most common change consists in the assimilation of the final con- 
sonant to the initial consonant of the following word : alloquar for adUh 
quoTy aUribuo for cuUrUmOf affigo for adjigo, annuo for adnuo. Inter and 
per undergo tMs assimilation only in intdl'^ and pellicio and their deriya- 
tives. Ob assimilates its b only to e, ft g, and p, as : occurro, ofero^ 
ogg^, oppono. Trans is frequently shortened into tra, as : trqjieiOf 
Iradttco, 

liOTJS Z—PrepodtioBB generally Btsoid before the case they govern, but 
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versus is always placed after its accusative, as : portam versus, towards 
the gate ; Brundisium versus, towards Bnmdisium. 

§ 127. The following prepositions always govern the ab- 
lative : — 



Prae, before. 

Pro, before, in front, or in de- 
fence of. 
Sin^f without. 
Terms, as far as 



A, ah, or (d>8, by, from. 

Absque, without. 

Cdram, in the presence of. 

Cvm, with. 

De, down from, about. 

E or ex, out of. 

NoTB 1. — Ah is used before vowels and h ; before consonants we find 
both a and ah, Ahs occurs rarely except in the expression abs te. In 
compK>sition ab is sometimes changed into au {av), as : avfero, aufugio, 
Ahs is used in composition before c and t, as : ahscondo, abstineo. 

Note 2. — Cum^ when joined to personal pronouns, is put after the 
pronoun with which it coalesces into one word, as : mecum, tecum, secum, 
nobiscum, vohiscum. The same is very often the case with relative pro- 
nouns, as : quacum, quocum^ qu^mscum. In composition cum is often 
changed into com, as : compono, committo. Before I, n, and r the m 
assimilates itself to them, as : coUigo, conniveo, corrigo. Before other 
consonants the m is changed into n, as : cfynjungo, confero, corUuli, and 
before vowels it is dropped, as : coactus, coeo, coitus; so also in cohaereo. 

Note 2. — Ex is used before vowels and h; before consonants we find 
both ex and e, ThiUs is always put after its ablative, as, mento tenus, up 
to the chin. 

§ 128. The following prepositions govern the ablative when 
they express being or rest in a place, and the accusative 
when they express motion towards a place : — 

In, in, into, or against. I SUper, over. 

Sub, under. I Subter, under. 

Clam, without tne knowledge of. 

Note L — In changes its n into^ m before h, p, and m, as : imhuo, 
impedio, immineo; before I and r it is assimilated, as: illudo, vrrideo; 
before other consonants it remains unchanged. 

Note 2. — Sub in composition assimilates its h to c,f, g, m, andp, as : su^c- 
cumJbo, suffectus, suggero, svmmoveo, suppono, also in surripio. Super and 
subter usually take the accusalive, even when they express rest, or being 
over or under a thing. 

§ 129. The prepositions (or adverbs), amb (around), dis or 
di (in different directions), r^ or red (back), and se or sed 
(aside), are never used by themselves, but occur only in 
composition. 
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NOTK—Amb (compare amho), on both sides, around, drops the b before 
Pf as : amplectoTf amputo ; before gutturals and/ it becomes n, as : anceps 
(two-headed, doubtful), anquiro (I search aU around), anfractus (a beod- 
ing round). 
Dis before/ assimilates its a to it, as : diffido^ diffundo. 
The original form of re is red, and the d is retained when the word 
with which it is comi)ounded begins with a vowel, as : redeo, redimo. 
The same is the case with h and sed, as : aeduco, aecuris, but seditio. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



§ 130. Conjunctions are words serving to connect words 
and clauses or sentences, and to show the relations in which 
they stand to one another. In form they are either simple, 
as : et, and ; sed, but ; vel, or ; nam, for ; ut, that ; or 
they are compounds, as : atque, and yet ; qiLamviSy although; 
postqucmi, after; quamquarrty although. In regard to their 
meaning, they may be divided into a number of classes : — 

1. Copulative or Connective Coiyunotions, by which words or clauses 

are simply placed in juxtaposition with each other, as it were, on 
a footing of equality, as : et, cUque, ac, and que (and) ; atU, vel, 
ve (or) ; neqtie, nee, neve, neu (neither or nor) ; sive, seu (or if); 
etiam, quoque, necnon (also). 

Note. — Que and ve are always appended to the word which is con- 
nected with another, as : aenatiLS populusque, the senate and the people ; 
plus minusve, more or less. Ve is only a shortened form for vel. Ac is 
only a shortened form for atque, and neu and seu for neve and sive. 

2. Adversative Conjunctions, answering more or less to the English 

" but," as : sed, axUem, at, ast (but) ; atque (and yet) ; tanien, 
attamen (yet, but yet) ; verum, vero, enimvero (but indeed) ; 
ceterum (however) ; quamquam (however). 

3. Conditional Coxyunctions, answering more or less to the English 

** if," as : 8i (if) ; nisi or ni (if not) ; ain (but if), dum modo, 
dummodo (if only, provided that) ; dumrnodo ne (if only not) ; 
quodsi (if then). 

4. Concessive Adverbs, as : etsi, etiamai, tametai, licet, quamquam 

quamvia (although) ; quum (although) ; ut (grantmg that) ; 
quidem (indeed). 

& Oabm] Coi\jimotlon8, as : qmrn (as, since) ; quod, quiet, qwmiam 
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(because) ; quandoquidem (seeing that) ; nam, namque, enim, 
etenim (for). 

6. Final Coiganctions, expressing a purpose or intention^ as : ut, 

utif quo (in order that, or that thereby) ; quin, quominua (that 
not) ; ne, neve, neu (that not, lest). 

7. Temporal Conjunctions : quum, ut, uhi (when) ; anteqnam, pritis- 

quam (before) ; postquam (after) ; simuldc or simulcLtque (as 
soon as) ; donee, dum, quoad (until). 

8. Conclusive Coivjunctions, as : ergo, igitur, itaque, ideo, idcirco 

(therefore, accordingly) ; quodrca, quare, quapropter, quam- 
ohrem (wherefore) ; unde (whence, wherefore). 

Note. — The special uses of all these conjunctions and the influence 
they exercise upon the construction of sentences will be explained in the 
Syntax. 



CHAPTER XXXnX 

INTEBJECTIONEL 



§ 131. The Interjections scarcely deserve to be called a part of 
speech ; they are mostly m^e sounds or cries expressive of some 
mental emotion, of joy, grief, wonder, surprise, and the like, as : 

1. Cries of joy : io, ha, evoe, eu, euge, &c. 

2. Cries of grief : ah, heu, eheu, hd, vae, &c 

3. Cries of wonder and surprise : d, en, ecc&, pdpae, dtat, &«. 

4. Cries of disgust : phui, dpdg^, hui, vah, vae, &o. 

To these may be added the oaths meJiercle, hercle, pot, Bd&pol, 
vnMiusfldiua, and a number of other exclamations, such as pax, be 
still ; infandum, for shame ; heUe, well done, &c. 



PART II.-SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — ^ATTRIBUTE — ^APPOSITION — BELAr 

TIVB PRONOUN. 

§ 132. Syntax teaches us in what manner we have to apply 
words and their different forms so as to produce sentences. 

The simplest sentence consists of a subject and predicate 
— ^that is, of a person or thing spoken of, and that which is 
said (predicated) of it, as : 

Aquafluit. The water flows. 

Eqtms currit. The horse nms. 

The subject is in the nominative case, and may be a 
substantive, a personal pronoun, or any word or combination 
of words which supply die place of a substantive, as : 

Equus currit. The horse runs. 

Ego scribo. I write. 

Sapientes docent Wise men teach. 

Bona a2)peturUur, Good things are desired. 

Errare humanum est. To err is human. 

Qui hoc fecerit punieiur. Whoever has done this will be 

punished. 
Pro patria mori Jionestum est. To die for one's country is 

honourable. 

Note.— In Latin the subject is frequently not expressed where in 
English we use a personal pronoun, the pronoun being contained in the 
ending of the verb, so that a sentence may consist of a single word, as : 
dormit, he sleeps or is asleep ; currunt, they run. The personal pronoun 
however must be expressed when it is emphatic 

§1SS. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a 
noun — ^that is, of an adjective or a substantive. In the 
latter case a link {copula) is required to connect the subject 
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with the predicate. This link is usoallj the verb esse (to 

be), as : 

Ptier bonus est. The boy is good. 

Cicero erat orator, Cicero was an orator. 

Diadpultts dlUgerUissimtLs est. The scholar is most diligent. 

But there are many other verbs besides esse, which are osed 
as a copula, and may be termed copulatiye verbs, as : videor, 
I seem ; maneo, I remain ; duro, I endure ; Jio, I become ; 
evado, I turn out or become ; crear, I am created ; dettgor, 
I am elected ; declcuroTy I am declared ; dicor, appellor , vocar, 
nominor, I am called ; designer, I am appointed ; jvdicor, I 
am judged; and some others, as: 

Cants mdetur acer. The dog seems fierce. 

Canis dicitur acer. The dog is called fierce. 

Cyrus creatur rex, Cyrus is created kins. 

Romulus appeUatus est rex, Biomnlus was called hing. 

§ 134. When the predicate is a verb, it must agree with 
the subject in number and person, and it must be observed 
that all substantives represent the third person, as : 

Milites clamant The soldiers call oat. 

Nos clamamus. We call out. 

lUi clamant. They call out. 

When there is more than one subject the predicative verb 
must be in the plural, and if they are of different persons, 
the verb is put in the first person plural, if there is a first 
person among the subjects, and in the second if there is 
among them a second and no first person. In all other cases 
the verb is in the third person plural, as : 

Ego etfrater amhulamus, I and my brother take a walk. 

Tu etfrater tuns amhukUis. Yon and yonr brother take a walk. 

Ilk etfrater ejus ambulant. He and lus brother take a walk. 

Note 1. — Sometimes when there are two or more Biibjects, the verb 
(predicate) agrees only with the one nearest to it, especiiJly if it is the 
more important one or implies the others, as : voluntas deorum et 
inimicorum iniquitas voeat nos, ^e will of the gods and the injustice 
of our enemies eall ns. This is the case especially, when two subjects 
express only one idea, as : Senatus popidusque Jtomanus voltdt, the 
Senate and the Boman people wished — tne Senate and the people tonscecisi^ 
only one body. 

Note 2.— SometimeB a edUectiye sabstaxAi^Q) v.e.» oiiftS3!s^JcT«M|» ^ ^soaskr 
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ber of persons or things though itself in the singular, has the predicate 
in the plural, as : para magna veneruntf a great part (of men) went. This 
is the case especially with such substantives as juverUvs (the young men), 
exercUus (an army), classis (a fleet), and popultis (the people). 

§ 1S5. When the predicate is an adjective, it must agree 
with the subject in gender, number, and case, as : 

Miles est callidtis. The soldier is cunning. 

Milites sunt callidi. The soldiers are cnnnmg. 

Soror est pulchra. The sister is beautiful. 

Sorores sunt pukhrae. The sisters are beautifuL 

Templum est magnum. The temple is large. 

Templa sunt magna. The temples are large. 

When there are two or more subjects of the same gender, 
the predicative adjective is either put in the plural of the 
gender of the subjects, or agrees only with the subject nearest 
to it, as ; 

Milites etcenturionesimpavidierant. The soldiers and captains were 

fearless. 
Sorores et mater mea mortuae sunt. My sisters and my mother are 

dead. 
Templa et castella permagna erant. The temples and castles were 

very great. 
Sorores et mater mea mortua est. My sisters and my mother are 

dead. 

But when the subjects are of different genders and denote 
persons, the predicate is commonly in the plural of the 
masculine, if there is a masculine among the subjects, as : 

Pater et mater mortui sunt. My father and mother are dead. 

When the subjects are names of inanimate things, the 
predicative adjective is generally in the neuter plural ; but 
when the subjects are names of persons mixed with names 
of things, the predicative adjective may either follow the 
gender of the persons, or it may be put in the neuter 
plural, as : 

Imperia, honores, victoriae fortuiia Powers, honours, and victories 
sunt are accidentaL 

MtUti kostes et arma capti {or capta) Many enemies and arms were 
9unt, taken. 

KoTB 1. — ^In this case also it frequently happens that the predicativt 
ndjective agrees only with the lubjeot nearest to it. 
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Note 2. — Sometimes the predicative adjectiye is used sobstantiyely in 
the neuter gender irrespective of the gender of the rabject, as : lupui ett 
triste 8t(ibiUi8t a wolf is a sad thing for the stables ; mulier at varium el 
temper mxUaJbilej a woman is a varying and always changeable thing. 

Note 3. — In some cases we find an adverb as a predicate instead of an 
adjective, as : omnia turU reete^ all things are right ; inceptum fnutra eti, 
the undertaking is useless ; hostes prope sunt, the enemies are near. 

Note 4. — Sometimes a predicative adjective agrees, not with the gram- 
matical subject, but rather with what is meant by the subject, as : capita 
covjurcUionis caesi sunt, the heads of the conspiracy were scourged ; duo 
millia hostium capti sunt, two thousand enemies were captured. 

§ 136. When the predicate is a substantive, it can as a 
rule agree with the subject only in case, as: 

Maecenas est dvlce decus meum, Maecenas is a sweet ornament 

to m& 

But when the predicative substantive has two genders, as : 
reXy feminine regina; magister, feminine magistra; it also 
agrees in gender with the subject, as: 

Philosophia est magistra vitae. Philosophy is the instmctorof life. 

Aquila est regina avium. The eagle is the king of birds. 

Note. — ^When the predicate is a substantive, the copulative verb often 
agrees with the predicate instead of with the subject, as hie honor 
ignominia putata est, this honour was r^arded as a disgrace. 

§137. Both the subject and the predicate of a simple 
sentence may be enlarged and extended in a variety of 
ways. 

The substantive forming the subject may receive an 
ftttribntive adjective, which must agree with it in gender, 
number, and case, as : 

Mains servus aufugit. The wicked slave ran away. 

PulchraJUia mortua est. The beautiful daughter is dead. 

Splendidum templum incensum est. The splendid temple was set on fire. 

DUigentes disdpuli discunt. The diligent pupils learn. 

Or it may be enlarged by a qualifying genitive, as : 

Domus Ciceronis eversa est. The house of Cicero was destroyed. 

Or it may be explained by another substantive, standing 
to it in the relation of apposition — ^that is, being only 
another name for the same person or thing, as : 

Cicero, summus orator, consul fac- Cicero, the ^eA.^<c^ ot^^-^^^^a^ 
tus est, msAe coT\ft\]\. 
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A substantiye in apposition to another must always be in 
the same case with it. 

Note. — It often happens that the predicate agrees with the noon 
in apposition, instead of with the subject itself, and this is the case 
especially when the name of a town has the apposition urbs, civiUu, or 
{mndum, as Athenae, urha nobilissima, dvrepta estf Athens, the most 
iUns^ous city, was plundered. 

§ 138. The predicate may be enlarged by adverbs, adverbial 
combinations, and, when it consists of a transitive verb, by 
the addition of an object in the accusative, as : 

Amiats metia bene dormivU. My friend has slept welL 

Servus ex urbefugU. The slave fled from the city. 

Servtis dam ex urbefugU, The slave fled secretly from the 

city. 
Bonus pater ^io splendidum librum The good father gave to his son a 
dedit. splendid book. 

NoTB. — ^Both the subject and the object of a sentence, as well tm any 
other part, may again be enlarged in various ways, especially by the 
introduction of relative clauses, of which we shall nave to speak 
later on. 

§139. An attributive adjective, like the predicative 
adjective, agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case, hence : 

Pater bonus, A good father. 

Patris boni. Of a good father. 

Mater bona. A good mother. 

Matris bonae. Of a good mother. 

Magnum templum. A large temple. 

Magni tempU, Of a kurge temple, &c. 

Note. — ^When the attributive adjective belongs to several substantives, 
it generally agrees only with the one nearest to it. 

§140. (1.) A relative pronoun, which always refers to a 
person or thing mentioned before, must agree with it in 
gender, number, and person ; its case depends upon the 
circumstances of the clause in which it occurs, as : 

Tu, qui (or, if a woman is spoken Yon, who ought to have stood by 
to, quae) mihi aiiesse debuitttif me, have brought me no help. 
auxilium nan tulUti, 

Ego, qui rempublicam servavi, tn- I who have saved the state, have 
vidia oppreMUs sum, been crashed by hatred. 
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Hastes, qui urhem ceperant, subito The enemies, ^ho had taken the 
aufugerunt, city, suddenly took to flight. 

Hospes, quern beni^e acc^eram, The stranger, whom I had kindly 
Jiliam meam obduxiL received, carried off my daughter. 

Puer, cui librum dederam, mar^ The boy, to whom I had given the 
tuus est, book, is dead. 

NOTB. — As the relative pronoun may itself be the subject of a clause 
and have a substantive for its predicate, the relative generally agrees 
With this predicative substantive, as : Ta^entum prof edits esf , quae (not 
quod) est urbs Italiae, he went to Tarentum, which is a city (k Italy ; idem 
velle (Uqv£ idem nelle, ea {not id) demum vera amieitia est, 

(2.) When a relative pronotin has a whole clatrse for its 
antecedent, that clause is treated as a neuter substantive, the 
relative accordingly is qv>od, or more commonly id quod (a 
thing which), as : 

Timolean, id qtwd diffieUius puta- Timoleon bore prosperity much 
tur, multo sapientius tulit seeun- more wisely than adversity, a 
dam quam adversam/ortunam, thing which is thought more 

difficult. 

Note. — Sometimes a relative has no apparent antecedent, in which case 
qui must be rendered by "he who '* or ** they who," and quae by " those 
things 'which," as : quipatriam amat, non dubitabit pro ea mortem oppetere, 
he who loves his country, will not hentate to die for it ; quae ad me 
detulisti non vera sunt, the things which you have reported to me are not 
true. Sometimes, however, the real antecedent follows after the relative, 
as qwie ad me detulisti, ea non surd vera : qui petulantes sunt, eos procul a te 
remove, keep far away from you those who are petulant. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 



§ 141. The nominative is called the casus rectus, while the 
other cases are termed oblique cases, casTis obliqui. 

The subject of a sentence and the predicate, when it con- 
sists of a declinable word, are both in the nominative (§132). 

Note. — The only cases in which the subject and predicate of a clause 
are not in the nominative occur in the construction of the accusative with 
the infinitive, and in the ablative absolute ; in the former the subject and 
predicate are in the accusative, and in the latter iii'^^i2'c^^a2<C£<t^« ^^^^^^^j^ 
points will be explained later on. 
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It must be remembered that the copulative verbs mentioned in 
§ 133, vrhich in meaning are only modifications of esse, have the 
predicate in the nominative, like esse, e,g. : 

Catilina Jiostis judicatua est. Catiline was declared an enemy. 

Munitiones integrae manebant. The fortifications remained entire. 

In rebtis angustis animasus etfortia In misfortune show thyself cour- 
appare, ageous and toive. 

The same verbs have the predicate in the nominative even when 
they are in the infinitive governed by any of the quasi-auxiliary 
verbs possum, cupio, coepi, aesmo, volo, nolo, malo, and others, as : 

Beatus esse sine virtute nemo potest. Without virtue no one can be 

happy. 
Desinant esse timidi. Let them cease to be timid. 

Note. — When, however, the infinitive of such verbs is the subject of a 
clause or the object of another verb, their predicate is in the accusative, 
as : timidum esse non decet, it is not becoming to be timid ; semper 
honestum est virum bonum esse^ it is always honourable to be a good man ; 
ermsulem fieri vcdde utile videtnr, to be uMule consul seems very useful ; 
iyrannum existere inmdiosum est^ to rise up as a tyrant is hateful. 

The accusative of the predicate must further be used after volo, nolo, 
and maJOf when they and the infinitive have different subjects, hence : 
volo bonus esse, I wish to be good ; but volo te bonum esse, I wish you to be 
good ; nolo timidus esse, I will not be timid ; but nolo te timidum esse, I do 
not wish you to be timid. Compare the section on the accusative with the 
infinitive. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 



§142. (1.) The accusative is first of all the case denoting 
the object of an action, and is accordingly governed by all 
transitive verbs, either active or deponent — ^that is, verbs, 
which cannot be fully understood without an object, which is 
directly aflTected or produced by the action, as : 

Puer verberat canem. The boy beats the dog. 

Films patrem amat. The son loves the father. 

Lego epistolam. 1 read the letter. 

Scribo epistolam. I write a letter. 

Deus creavit mundum. God has created the world. 

Hostis urbem aggreditur. The enemy attacks the city. 

HorUUur avMcum, He exhorts his friend. 
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(2.) All active transitive verbs may have a complete passive, 
and in changing a clause from the active into the passive, 
the object or accusative becomes the subject or nominative, 
and the person by whom the action is performed, or from 
whom it proceeds, is expressed by the ablative and the 
preposition a or a&, as : 

Canis a puero verberatur. The dog is beaten by the boy. 

Pater amatur afiUo. The father is loved by the son. 

Mundu8 a Deo creatus est The world has been created by 

God. 

Note L — Deponent verbs can have no passive voice, and intransitive 
active verbs have only an impersonal passive — that is, the third person * 
singular, as : curriturf running is going on ; currebcUurf running was 
going on ; pugnatur, fighting is going on. Compare § 123. 

Note 2. — It must be observed that some verbs are transitive in one 
language, but not in others. Thus I persuade, I pardon, I obey, I trust, 
and others are in English transitive, but in Latin they are not, and govern 
the dative, b.8 persuadeo fratri meOf I persuade my brother; mihi persuade- 
tur or perstiaMLm est, I am persuaded. 

Note 3. — Many verbs which are in themselves intransitive, may become 
transitive by being compounded with such prepositions as circurrif in, 
oh, per, praeter, and trans, as : ire, to go, but obire to meet, circumire, 
to surround, and transire to cross ; gradior, I step, but transgredior, I 
overstep, or cross. 

(3.) Many intransitive verbs take an accusative of a sub- 
stantive which has the same root or is akin to them in 
meaning, the cognate accusative ; but such an accusative is 
generally accompanied by an attributive adjective, as: 

Servitutem servire. To be a slave. 

Oravem pugnam pugnare. To fight a severe battle. 

Vitam tutam vivere. To live a safe life. 

Cur sua currere. To run a race. 

Somnium somniare. To dream a dream. 

Jutjurandum jurare. To take an oath. 

In such cases the intransitive verb is used transitively, and 
may have a passive, as : 

Pugna pugnatur, A battle is fought. 

Note 1. — Some verbs in reality intransitive become transitive in a 
certain «eawe, and then govern an accusative, as : lugeo, I mourn over, 
turrreo, I -riradder at, depereo, I perish for love of some one, e.g., hoi'reo 
crudditatem, I shudder at the cruelty ; deperire mulierem amore^ to dia <^^ 
love for a woman. A similar use of the accusatiN^ ottxscj^ -^f^OcLSJckfc ^^^$a^ 
oteo, redoleo{l smell of), and «opio^^ taate oiVW\.^2taa^& wj^i ^ajL^^i^iat^^f^aivftSk. 
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mode of speaking, for oleo ceram, I smell of wax, is the same aa 6leoodoreM 
cerae. So also Cyclopa scUtare^taltare saUum Cyclopis, to dance the 
dance of a Cyclops ; vincere Olympian vincere victoriam Olympiorum, to 
gain a victory at Olympia. 

Note 2. — ^The neuter of adjectives, both in the singular end plural, in 
sometimes used as an adverbial accusative with intransitive verbs, as : 
dalce ridere, to smile sweetly ; raucum or rauca sonare, to utter a hajrsh 
sound ; aetemum mverCt to live for ever ; longum laetarif to rejoice 
long. 

(4.) Intransitive vertff very frequently have for their object 
the accusative neuter of some pronoun, though they generally 
govern another case or take a preposition, as : hoc studet 
unum, this alone he pursues, for stvdeo otherwise takes the 
dative ; so also : 

Illud tibi assentior. In that I agree with yon. 

Quae homines arantf fiavigcmt, Whatever things men plongh, 
aedijlcant, virttUi omnia parent, sail, or build, all are subject 

to virtue. 

Transitive verbs do the same, so that they may have two 
accusatives, as : 

Hoc te moneo. This I advke yoti. 

Illud te hortor* To that I exhort yotf. 

(5.) There are five impersonal verbs expressive of certain 
feelings which govern the accusative of the person in whom 
the feeling exists, and the genitive or the infinitive of the 
thing which causes the feeling. These are piget me, it 
grieves me or I grieve ; pvdet me, I am ashamed ; taedei 
me, I am wearied; poenitet me, I repent; miserei nw, I 
pity, as : 

Piget me stultitiae m£ae, I am grieved at my folly. 

Pudet mefacti. I am ashamed of tne deed. 

Miseret me hujus hominis, I pity this man. 

Pudet me conJUeri. I am ashamed to confess. 

Taedet me enumerare, I am wearied to enumerate. 

In like manner the impersonals decet, it is becoming, 
dedecet, it is not becoming, latet, it is hidden frt>m, take 
the accusative of the person to whom anything is or is not 
becoming, and from whom anything is hidden ; but the 
thing IB expressed either by the infinitive or the nominative 
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of a substantiYe which are thus virtually the subjects of the 
impersonal verbs, as : 

Oratorem irasci minime decet, It is not at all becoming an orator 
simtdare non dedecet, to be angry, but to simulate 

(anger) is not unbecoming. 
Trux decet iraferaa. Savage anger is becoming to "wild 

beasts. 

Note. — All these imx>ersonal verbs sometimes have a neuter pronoun for 
their subject, as : idnepudet tef nihil poenitet eum; id maxime decet, 

§ 14 3. ( 1 . ) Some verbs have a double obj ect, and accordingly 
govern two accusatives. Thus doceo, I teach (also dedoceo 
and edoceo), and celo, I hide or conceal from, have one 
accusative of the person and another of the thing, as : 

Quid nunc te Utteras doceam ? Why should I now teach you the 

letters ? 
Iter omnes celat. He conceals his journey from all. 

When these verbs are changed into the passive, the 
accusative of the thing remains, as : 

Cicero per legatos cuncta edoctus est, Cicero was informed of everything 

by the ambassadors. 

Note 1. — Instead of the accusative of the thing we sometimes find an 
infinitive or an ablative, with the preposition de, as : Dionysiv^ jiliaa suae 
tondere docuitf Dionysius taught his daughters to shave him ; me de hoc libro 
celavUf he concealed this book from me. Doceo in the sense of '* I inform " 
generally takes the preposition de with the ablative or the accusative with 
the infinitive, as : docuit me de adventu hostium, he informed me of the 
arrival of the enemy ; docuit milites hostem non longe ttbesse^ he informed 
the soldiers that the enemy was not far off ; docendvs sum Laiine loqui, 
I must be taught to speak Latin. 

Note 2. — The ablative alone, which Is sometimes found with doceoy as 
docere aXiquamfidibuSf to teach one to play on the lyre, must be regarded 
as an instrumental ablative, and some verb, such as uti or can^re, has to 
be supplied. 

(2.) A double accusative may be used after the verbs oro, I 
entreat ; rogo, I ask ; interrogo, percontor, I ask ; posco, 
repoacOy and Jlagito, I demand, as : 

AcJiaei auadlia Philippum orahant. The Achaeans implored Philip 

for auxiliary troops. 

Jtogo te quaedam geometrica, I ask you some geometrical 

Questions. 

Pacem te poscimus omnes. We all demand peace of you. 

Caesar Aeduos frumentum flagi- Caesar dem.'^xi!^'^^ ^qtcl ^\. *^'^ 
iabat, A.ed.\x\. 
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Note. — The verbs peto, quaerOf and postulo, though they have a similar 
meaning, never take two accusatives ; they take an accusative of the 
thing, but the person is expressed by the ablative with the preposition ab, ex, 
or de. The accusative of the thing with the verbs mentioned in the rule, 
however, is most common, when it is the neuter of a pronoun, as : quid 
me istud rogas t why do you ask me this ? But in the official phrase 
senientiam rogare, to ask the opinion, we always find the two accusatives 
in the active, as me sententiam rogavit^ he asked me for my opinion ; and 
in the passive, the accusative of the thing remains, as tenUntiam rogatus 
sum, I was asked for my opinion. 

(3.) The active of the copulative verbs mentioned in § 133, 
and signifying to make, to name, to appoint, regard, &c., 
have two accusatives, one of which is the object and the 
other the predicate, as : 

Romulus urhem Romam vocavit, Romulus called the city Rome. 
Non dvxit Siculos homines. He did not regard the Sicilians as 

human beings. 
Populus Ancum Marcium regem The people made Ancas Marcius 

creavit. ^iiig- 

Senatus Catilinam hostemjudicavit The Senate declared Catiline an 

enemy. 

Note. — ^Verbs compounded with circum and trans may have two 
accusatives, but only one of them is governed by the verb, and the other 
depends upon the preposition, which in fact may be repeated before it, as: 
Caesar capias Rhenum traduxit, or trans Rhenum traduxit^ Caesar led his 
troops across the Rhine ; Pompeius Roscillum omnia sua praesidia (or 
circum omnia sua praesidia) circumduxUy Pompey led Roscillus round all 
his entrenchments. The accusative governed by the preposition of course 
remains when the clause is changed into the passive, as exercitut 
Rhenum traducitur, the army is led across the Rhine. 

§ 144. Motion towards a place or person is generally ex- 
pressed by the accusative with a preposition. Hie only case 
in which it is expressed by the accusative alone ts that of the 
names of towns and small islands, as : 

Romam profectus est. He is gone to Rome. 

Athenas advenit. He arrived at Athens. 

Legatos misit Tarentum, He sent ambassadors to Tarentum. 

The words domus, house, and rusy the country, are like- 
wise put in the accusative to denote motion to, as : 

Redeo domum, I return home. 

Ru^ ibo. I shall go into the country. 

. Note 1. — ^Poets extend this use of the accusative farther, and employ it 
Also when speaking of countries, &a Itolvam vcnit, he oame into liAly, for 
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in ItcUiam venU. When the name of a town or island is accompanied by 
the words urbSy oppidum, insula^ the usual prepositions must be employed, 
as pervenii in urbem Athenas, he arrived in the city of Athens. 

Note 2. — In English we sometimes say "at** or "in a town,** where in 
Latin the idea of motion contained in the verb requires the accusative, 
as : Romam^convenerunb or advenerurity they met or arrived at Rome ; he 
went to Themistocles at Athens, profectus est Athenaa ad Themistoclem, 

§ 145. The accusative without a preposition is used both 
vdth verbs and adjectives to express duration of time and 
extension of space in answer to the questions How long? 
how far ? how high ? how low 1 how deep 1 how broad ? e.g, : 

Liiacinia totamfere noctem canit. The nightingale sings almost the 

whole night. 
Troia decern annoa oppugnata est Troy was besieged for ten years. 
Trades inter sebinoa pedes distabant The beams were three feet apart 

from one another. 
Zama quinque dierum iter a Car- Zama is five days* journey from 

ihagine abest Carthage. 

Turris centum pedes alta. A tower one hundred feet high. 

Fossa trecentos pedes longa, A trench three hundred feet long. 

The participle natua (bom) takes the accusative of the 
time that a person haa been bom— that is, describing his 
age, as : 

Decern annos natus est. He is ten years old. 

Cyrus qtmdraginta annos natus reg- Cyrus began to reign at the age 
vare coepit, of forty. 

Note 1. — Duration of time is sometimes expressed by the preposition 
per with the accusative, especially when it is to be intimated that the 
time is a lon^ one, as per decern annoSj for ten long years. Sometimes 
duration of tune is expressed by the ablative, either with or without a 
preposition, as pugnatum est Jioris quinquCy fighting was going on for five 
nours. The verbs ahesse and distare (to be distant) also sometimes take 
the ablative, as : bidui spatio aberam cU> eo,l was a two days* march 
distant from him ; Ariovisti copiae a nostris milibus passuum quatuor et 
viginti aberant, the forces of Ariovistus were 24,000 paces distant from our 
men. 

Note 2. — In anwer to the question "for how long a time?** we must 
use in with the accusative, as : induticu in triginta annos impetra/oerunt, 
they obtained a truce for thirty years ; in muUos annoSy for many years. 
Hence in omne tempos, for all time ; in praesens temptu, for the present ; 
in posAerum, for the future ; in diem, in horam vwere, to live (only) for the 
day, for the hour; in dieSj from day to day, ».e., daily. 

§ 146. In some cases the acciuatiTe is used ftdverbially especially in 
the following phrases : vnagnam partem, to a ffreat ex4u^\3&\iuA»^'ttvxvuw 
partem, for uie most part ; vicem potria, m "^aaa qI q^c: oa^fiR^^'^^s^k ^ 
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my father; so also meam vieem, tuam vicem, nostram vicem. Id 
temporis = eo tempore, at that time ; id (letatia, at that age ; id 
genua = ejus generis, of that kind. Of the same kind are the expres- 
sions ceterumaxid cetera, as to the rest, however ; quod si, if in this 
respect ; quid f why ? and some others. 

§ 147. An accnsative of referenoe or limitation is used with verhs 
and adjectives, and denotes the part of a person to which an action 
or an attribute is limited, as { 

Ictus adversum femur. Struck in front of the thigh. 

Os humerosque deo similis, • Like a sod in face and shoulders. 

Saticius pedes, Woun£d in the feet. 

Note. — ^Thic use of the accusative is almost confined to poetry ; in prose 
the ablative is more common, as: ore humerisque deo similis; saucius 
pedibus. 

In some cases the accusative may be regarded as the object of the verb 
which is used in the sense of the Greek middle voice, describing a person 
doing something to or for himself, as: Dido Sidoniam chlamydem cir- 
cumdata — that is, quae sibi circumdederat ; pueri laevo suspensi loctdot 
taJbulamque lacerto, carrying their satchels and tablet fastened to their 
left arm ; galeam induUur, he puts on a helmet ; Friamus ferrum 
cingitur, Priam girds on his sword. 

§148. The accusative with or without an interjection is 
used in exclamations about a person or a thing ; the name 
of the person or thing in this case is always accompanied 
by some attributive adjective or other attribute, as : 

Me miserum or heu me miseruvi / Wretched man that I am ! 
Ofallacem kominum spem ! Oh, the deceitful hope of men ! 

Pro deorum atque hominum fd&m I In the name of gods and men ! 
Huncine hominem I Call this a human being ! 

Note 1. — The accusative in these exclamations probably depends upon 
some verb imderstood, such as **look at " or ** behold." 

Such an accusative must be carefully distinguished from the vocative by 
which a person or thing is addressed. Instead of the accusative, the 
nominative may be used, if the accompanying adjective is a predicate 
rather than an attribute, as ccUamitosus Deiotarus qui a suis ojccasetur I 
the unhappy Deiotarus who is accused by his own people ! 

Note 2. — The interjections en and ecce generally take the nominative, 
as : ecce tuae liUerae, here is your letter ! ecce Jumo / here is the man ! 
But in connection with pronouns ecce takes ihe accusative, as : ecce me I 
eccum = ecce eum ; eccam — ecce earn ; eccos = ecce eos; eceillum =. ecce 
iUum ; eccillam = ecce illam ; eccistam :^ ecce istam. 

The interjections vae / and Jiei / always take the dative, as : vae victis ! 
woe to the conquered ! hei mihi misero I woe to wretched me ! 

For the prepositions which always govern the accusative, see 
§ 126, and for tne construction of the accusative with the infinitive, 
see the chapter on the infinitive. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIL 

THE DATIVE. 

§149. (1.) Hie dative generally denotes the remoter 
object of transitive as well as intransitive verbs — that is, the 
person or thing to or for which anything is done. The same 
relation is expressed in English by the preposition to or for, 
as : 

DomuB dominis aedificatur, non The house is built for the owners, 

murihus, not for mice. 

FaeUe, quum valemus, recta con- When we are in health, we easily 

silia aegrotis damns, give the right advice to the sick. 

Non scholae sed vitae diacimw. We learn not for the school, but 

for life. 
Homines Jiominibiis plurimum pro- Men are most useful to men. 

sunt. 

So also with adjectives, as : 

Patriae solum omnibus carum est. The soil of their native country ii 

dear to all. 
Locum idoneum castris delegit. He selected a place suitable for 

a camp. 

The dative above described, which occurs with all classes of verbs 
and adjectives, denotes the person or thing to which anything is of ad< 
vantage or disadvantage, and is hence called the dativus commodi 
and incommodi. 

Note 1. — ^When the preposition " f«r " signifies ^* instead of," it must be 
expressed by pro with the ablative, or by loco (in the place of) with the 
genitive, as propatre or loco patris, instead of the father ; when it signifies 
** in defence of," it is always expressed by pro, as pro patria mori, to 
die for, or in the defence of, one's country. 

When the preposition " to " implies the idea of locality — i.c., motion 
from one place to another, it cannot be expressed by the dative, bnt the 
preposition in or ad with the accusative must be used, as : epistolam 
puero dedU, he gave the boy a letter (for his own use, to read it), epistolam 
ad puerum dedit, he gave a letter to be carried to, or addressed to, the 
boy. 

Note 2. — Closely allied to tiie dativus commodi et incommodiy is what is 
commonly called the ethical dative {mihi, tibif sihi, nobis, vobis), which 
occurs chiefly in questions and expressions of astonishment and indigna- 
tion, as : hie mihi quisquam miserlcordiam nominat I let any one here talk 
to me of pity ; quid mihi Celsus agU f what is friend OQ\&w»k ^^\x^%\ ^^\A. 
hoc sibi wU f what does this mean X quid tibi mA ) ^\^^ ^<;» ^q^^ve^'V 
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(2.) The verb esse, when it denotes possession, is con- 
strued with the dative. In English we use the verb "to 
have," as : 

Milii est amicus, I have a friend. 

Tibi est amicus. Thou hast a friend. 

Nobis sunt amid. We have friends. 

Vobis sunt amici. You have friends. 

Tibi cum eo magna famiUaritas You have great intimacy with 

est, him. 

Patri est domus. The father has a house. 

Mihi est injusta noverca, I have an unjust step-mother. 

NoteL — Esse in this sense is also construed with the genitive, hut 
there is a slight difference in meaning, for in domvs est patrif the 
emphasis lies on domus, whereas in domus est pairis, the emphasis is on 
patris. 

Note 2. — For the phrase mihi nomen est, my name is, the name itself 
may either be treated as the subject and put in the nominative, or be re- 
g^^ed as standing in apposition to mihi, as mihi nomen est Julius, or 
mihi nomen est Julio. We rarely find mihi nomen est Jvlii. Hence, et 
servo nomen fuit Androclus or Androclo, that slave was called Androdus. 

(3.) Many verbs, most of which are in English transitive, 
are in Latin intransitive and govern the dative, e,g,: 

Svhvenioy stcccurro, aitxilior, I assist. 

Eesisto, adversoTf obnitor, renitor, repugno, obsum, I resist 
or oppose. 

Faveo, indulgeo, atudeo, I favour, am devoted to, study. 

Inirideo, aemulor, I envy, emulate. 

FlaceOf arrideo, please, smile upon. 

Pa/r'eo, obedio, obtempero, I obey. 

Servio, prosum, I serve, am useful to. 

Credo, fido, co^fidoy diffido, I believe, trust, distrust. 

Pa/reo, tempero, I spare, refrain from. 

SvAjdeOy persuadeo, I advise, persuade, 

AdtdoTy assentioTy blandior, I flatter. 

Medeor, medicor, I cure. 

IgnoscOy I pardon. 

GratuloTy I congratulate. 

Maledico, obtrectOy convicioVy I revile. 

IrascoTy siuxenseOy I am angry. 

Patrocinor, I protect. 

Imperoy imperitOf praecipio, dominar, moderor, tempera, I 
command. 
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*N0TE 1. — These verba have, of course, only an impersonal passive, as : 
mihi invvdetur, I am envied ; vobis invidetnr, you are envied ; mihi per- 
suasum est, I am persuaded ; mihi perstiaderi nunquam potuit, I could 
never be persuaded. Compare § 123. 

Note 2. — Invideo may have an accusative of the thing for which you 
envy a person, as : invideo tibi honorem ; but it is more common to say 
invideo Jionori tuo. 

Note 3. — Medeor and medicor are sometimes construed with the accusa- 
tive, and aemulor always, when it signifies " I rival." DominoTy moderor, 
and tempero are found even oftener with the accusative than with the 
dative. 

(4.) Some verbs have a different meaning according as they are 
construed with the dative or accusative, as : 



Caveo canem or a cane, 
Caveo tibi. 
Conmdo magistrum, 
Consulo magistro. 

Consulo crudelUer in magistrum or 

de magisiro. 
Metuo and timeo aZiquem, 
Metuo and timeo alicui or d/e aliquo. 
Convenio ducem, 
Convenit mihi tecum^ 
Moderor rem. 
Moderor linguae, 
Tempero rem, 
Tempero sociis, 
Tempero a lacrimis, 
Prospicio and provideo aliquid, 
Prospicio and provideo alicui. 



am on my guard against a dog. 
am security to you 
consult the master, 
give advice to the master, take 
care of the master, 
act cruelly to the master. 

fear some ona 
fear for some one. 
meet the general, 
agree with you. 
manage, conduct a thing, 
moderate my tongue, 
moderate, regulate a thing, 
spare the allies, 
abstain from tears, 
foresee or provide a thing, 
take care or provide for some 
one. 



§ 150. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions 
ante, post, prae, ad, inter, in, ob, sub, and super, govern 
a dative ; and when their meaning is transitive, may have an 
accusative besides, as : 

Amicitiam omnibus rehus antepono, I place friendship before all 

things. 
Hannibal Alexandro postponendus Hannibal is not to be regarded 

non est, as inferior to Alexander. 

Honestas utUitati praeferenda est. Honourable conduct is to be 

preferred to utility. 
Pelopidas omnibus periculis adfuit, Pelopidas was present in all the 

dangers. 
Aristides interfuit pugnae navali, Aristides took i^^t^ va. \JcifeTsa?5^5S. 

battle 
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Legatus praeerat exercitui, A lientenant was at the head of 

the army. 
Legatum praefecit exercUui. He put a lieutenant at the head 

of the army. 
Pyrrhus Bomanis bellum intuCU, Pyrrhus made war upon the 

Komans. 
SuccubuU oneri. He succumbed under the burden. 

Note L — Sometimes the preposition with which such a verb is com- 
pounded is repeated with its own case, especially when the idea of 
motion to a place is to be specially set forth, as : t(^m CUiciam ad im- 
peiHum adjunxU, he added the whole of Cilicia to the empire ; adhibert 
prudentiam ad omnesres, to bring prudence to bear upon all things; 
injecib se in medioa fiosteSy he threw himself into the midst of the enemies; 
res suljectcLe tub oculos, things brought imder the eyes ; incumbere ta 
gladium, to fall upon the sword. 

This is the case especially with those yerbs which are compounded with 
cum : thus communico always repeats the cum, as ?ioc tecum comrnunieo, I 
communicate this to you. 

Yerbs of excelling, as ttnteeo, antecedo, anteceUo, exeeUo, praettOy are 
commonly construed with the dative; but in later writers they take the 
accusative. 

Note 2. — Some verbs, as efono, circumdOf circumfundOf aspergo, and 
induo, admit of two different constructions, without any difference in 
meaning, as : donare alicui civitcUem or donare cdiquem civUate, to give te 
some one the rights of a citizen ^ wbi murum circumdare or urbem mur» 
circumdctre, to surround the city with a wall ; aspergere labem cUieui or 
aliquem lahe, to cast a slur upon some one ; Hereuli peianira ttmicam or 
HerctUem Deianvra tunica induit, Deianira put a tunic on Hercules. 

§ 151. A double dative is used with the verbs es8e,Jieriy 
dare, mitterey accipere, venire, relinquere, Iiabere, tribuere, 
vertere, duc&re, and others. One of these datives is usuaUy 
an ordinary dativus commodi, while the other signifies a 
purpose, intention, or result, as ; 

Haec res vobis exemplo sit. Let this thing be for an example 

to you. 
Vobis honori et amicis utilitati estis. You are an honour to yonnelves 

and an advantage to your 

friends. 
Cui banofuU ? To whom was it any advantage? 

Alicui auxilio venire. To come to the assistance of 

somebody. 
Hoc mUd crimini datur. This is imputed to me as a crime. 

Legionem castris praesidto reliquit. He left a legion for a protection 

to the camp. 
Jffaec res mihi cordi or curae est. This matter is a concern to me. 
Habere aUquem derisui. To make a laughing stock of 
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Note. — In a somewhat similar sense poets sometimes nse the dative in 
the sense of to or towards, instead of ad or in with the accusative, as : U 
clamor cado, the shout rises up to heaven ; Oreo demistttSt sent down into 
Orcus. 

§ 152. The dative is sometimes used with passive verbs 
to denote the agent by whom a thing is done, instead of the 
ablative with the preposition a or ab ; and with the gerun- 
dive the dative is always used to denote the agent, as : 

Mihi (for a me) consilitim captum The plan has been formed by me. 

est. 
Quidquid mihi (for a me) susceptum Whatever has been undertaken 

eat. by me. 

Cui (for a quo) nan audUae sunt By whom have those speeches not 

istae orationea ? been heard ? 

Barharua aum, quia non inteUigor I am a barbarian, because I am 

tUli (for ab ullo). understood by no one. 

Hoc mihi (for a me) faciendum eat. This must be done by me. 
Batio nobis (for a nobia) reddenda An account has to be given by us. 

eat. 

Note. — ^Whenever any ambiguity arises from this use of the dative 
with the gerundive it must be avoided. In the sentence ratio nobia red- 
denda eatf the meaning might be, an account has to be rendered to us, 
instead of by us. 

§153. The impersonal verbs Ucety it is allowed; lihety it 
pleases, and expedit, it is expedient or useful, govern the 
dative of the person to whom anything is allowed, pleasing, 
or expedient, as : 

Licet nemini exercitum ducere contra It is allowed, or lawful, to no one 
rxUriam. to lead an army against his 

country. 
Libet mihi quod non licet, I take pleasure in what is not 

lawful 

§ 154. Names of towns and small islands in answer to the 
question Where ? are put in the dative, as : 

Bomae. At Home. 

Athenia, At Athens. ' 

Karthagini (or Karthagine), At Carthage. 

Tarenti, At TarentunL 

Note 1. — It may seem strange to call Tarenti a dative, but it certainly 
is not a genitive. The locative of the Sanscrit ends in t, and in Gre^k ^ 
well as in I^tin some forms of this locative aTelgTe^%w^^^4.,«vsL0c^^kATQ^p«t^^.^ 
f^d ^vgn fiom^=^fiQnmi is » form of tU© \oc«A.Vi^, \EL"\ib.^asL*Ctta ^i«5^»5»2*^ 
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and dative fiave generally been made to do duty for the locative, whence 
Karthagine as well as Karthagini, The same locative is seen in such 
forms as domit at home ; rurif in the country^ ; humi, on the ground ; 
domi mUitio/tqiLe, in peace and in war ; and in some adverbs of place, 
as : hi-c, here ; ibi^ there ; iihi, where, &c. 

Note 2. — Domi remains the same when joined by possessive pronouns, 
as : domi mea€t at my house ; domi tuaCy at thy house ; domi nostrae, id 
our house. But when joined by any other adjective or a genitive of a sub- 
stantive, we must say in doma^ as : in domo privataf in a private house; 
in domo Ciceronis, in the house of Cicero. 

Note 3. — ^When the name of a town has a qualifying adjective, the 
ablative must be used with or without the preposition in, as ipsaBoma, or 
in ipsa Roma, in Rome itself. When the name of a town or island is 
accompanied by the words urhs, oppidum, or instUaf these words are put 
in the ablative with or without the preposition tn, as cum essem Athenit, 
{in) urhe cdeberrimxi, when I was at Athens, a most famous city. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

THE GENITIVE. 

A. The GenitivB governed hy Svhatantivea. 

§155. The most common function of the genitive is to 
express that relation between two substantives in which 
they conjointly designate only one thing, and the one in the 
genitive is equivalent to an attributive adjective, as : 

Domua regis {domva regia). The king's house, or the royal 

house. 
Hostium (hostiles) exercitus. The hostile army, 

Nomen regis (regium). The title of king. 

Mercedem gloriae. The reward of fame (fame itself 

being the reward). 

Note 1. — ^The very name genitive, properly genetive (from genus), indi- 
cates that this case defines the genus or species to which anything belongs. 
Thus when I say liber fratris, the word jratris defines the book of which I 
am speaking, and distinguishes it from other books. But the genitive may 
jet stand in different relations to the substantive by which it is governed ; 
it may stand to it in the relation of an attribute, as in domiu regis, or in 
an appositional relation, as in nom^n regis ; vox vo7upt4Uis, the word 
pleasure ; verbum monendi, the word to advise ; remedium ignis, the 
remedy of fire (where fire is the remedy.) 

Note 2. — ^When a substantive derived from a transitive verb has s 
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genitive dependent on it, the genitive may either represent the subject or 
the object, and is accordingly termed the subjective or objective genitive, 
as am/(yr Dei, the love of God. If the meaning is " the love which God 
bears to man " {Deus amat), the genitive is subjective ; but when it means 
'* the love which man bears to God " {Deum amat), the genitive is objective 
So also injuria aociorum may mean the wrong done by or to allies. 

Note 3. — When the objective genitive consists of a personal pronoun, 
it is always expressed by meiy tui, sui, nostri, veatri, as : meum desiderium 
tui, my longing for you ; memoria nostri, the remembrance of us ; 
imitator nostri, an imitator of us. But whenever the genitive would 
be subjective, the possessive pronouns mens, tuus, suus, nosier, vester, 
must be used, as a possessive pronoun always represents a genitive, as : 
amictLS meus, my fnend ; epistola tua, your letter ; imagines nostrae, our 
portraits ; amor meus, my love (the love I feel for some one), whereas 
amor mei would be the love 1 bear to myself. Sometimes, however, the 
possessive is used to express the objective relation, as : invidia m,ea, hatred 
towards me ; injwria tiut, the wrong done to you ; ij^e suus accusator 
fuU, he was his own accuser. 

Note 4. — Sometimes the substantives JUius, JUia, uxor,^ servus (and 
especially aectes and temphim when joined by the preposition iad) are 
omitted before the genitive they govern, as : Concilia Metelli, Caecilia, 
the wife or daughter of Metellus ; Darius Hystaspis, Darius, son of 
Hystaspes ; HasdrubaZ Oisgonis, Hasdrubal son of Gisgo ; ad Vestae, near 
the temple of Vesta ; ad Vvlcani, at the temple of Vulcan. Compare the 
English, I have been tit St. Paul's. 

Note 5. — Sometimes substantives expressive of certain feelings take a 

S reposition instead of the objective gemtive which might leave the sense 
oiubtful, as : odium in mtUieres, hatred towards woman ; amor erga me 
tuxLS, your love for me. The same is the case with substantives denoting 
motion to or from a place, as : adventus in OaZliam, the arrival in Gaul; 
iter ex Italia, the journey from Italy. 

§ 156. Substantives (also adjectives, pronouns, and nume- 
rals, when used as substantives) denoting a part of a whole, 
have the whole in the genitive, called the partitive genitive, 
as : 



Magnus numerus hostium. 
Minima pars exercUus, 
Multum Idboris, 
Nihil difficuUatis, 

Quid novi ? 

Id negotii. 

Plus diligentiae. 

Multi militum. 

Ducenti militum. 

Fortissimi omnium Oallorum. 

Tantum auri. 

Aliquid veri. 

Major juvenum. 



A great number of enemies. 
The smallest part of the army. 
Much of labour. 
Nothing of difficulty, no difficulty 

at all. 
What news ? 

That part of the business. 
More diligence. 
Many of the soldiers. 
Two hundred of the soldiers. 
The bravest of all the Gauls. 
So much gold. 
Some truth. 
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NOTB L — ^When the partitive nature is not to be expressed, we mnsi 
say tafUus labor, and not tantum laboris ; so also id negotium, muUimilites, 
ducenti milUes, Adjectives of the third declension are scarcely ever nsed 
in the partitive genitive, hence : cUiquid dtUce (not dtUcis), something 
sweet ; nihil 8uave (not swivis), nothing pleasant. 

NoTB 2. — A partitive genitive is also governed by adverbs of quantity, 
place, and time, as : saMa (enough), jparum (too littie), ahunde and affatim 
(abundantiy), nimia and nimium (too much). To these also belong several 
pronominal adverbs, hie (here), hue, eo (tmther), ibi (there), vM (where), 
uhicunqiie (wherever), and a few others, as : mtis pecv/niae, enough money ; 
^rum temporis, too little time ; nimium laboris, too much labour ; hie loci, 
m this place ; htic or eo dementiae, to that pitch of madness ; vM terrarum f 
where on earth ? ubicunque terrarum, wherever on earth ; quoad ^us jUri 
potest, as far as this can be done. 

Note 3. — Instead of a partitive genitive, we often find the prepositions 
ex, de, inter, or in, as : muUi deor e civibus, many of the citizens ; aliquis 
de militihus, some one of the soldiers ; pauci inter cives, few of or among 
the citizens. The genitives of the personal pronouns nostrum and vestrum 
are used only in a partitive sense, as : multi nostrum, many of us ; pauei 
vestrum, few of you. Compare § 54, note 1. MiUe, which is properly an 
indeclinable adjective, is sometimes found with a partitive gemtive, as 
mille militum, one thousand of the soldiers. 

§ 157. A substantive accompanied by an adjectiye, de- 
scribing the quality of a person or thing, is put in the geni- 
tive (the genitive of quality), as : 

Vir magni ingenii. A man of great talent. 

Equus mirae magnitudinis, A horse of wonderful size. 

Res magni laboris. A thing of great labour. 

Ckissis mille et ducentarum navium, A fleet of 1,200 ships. 

Vir ordinis senatorii. A man of senatorial rank. 

Homo summae audaciae, A person of the greatest audacity. 

Note 1. — The genitive of quality can never be used, unless the sub- 
stantive is accompanied by an adjective. We cannot therefore say in 
Latin, as in English, a man of talent, a man of power ; but instead of such 
genitives we must apply the adjectives talented and powerfuL 

Note 2. — ^A genitive of quality implies that the quality is inherent 
and abiding, and not manifested only in certain circumstances; in tins 
latter sense the ablative of quality is more appropriate. 

Note 3. — Sometimes an adverbial accusative is used instead of the 
genitive of quality, as: homines id aetatis, men of that age ; oratio aut 
aZiquid id genus, a speech or something of that kind ; alia vd genus, other 
things of that kind. 

§ 158. A predicative genitive is governed by esse and 
fieriy and denotes possession or duty, as : 

Domua est regis. The house is the king's, belongs 

to the king. 
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Conjiteor me nvUius consiliifuisse, I confess that I did not possess 

any wisdom. 
Mizximw honor Spartae senum The greatest honour belonged at 

fuU. Sparta to old men. 

Omnia virijiunt. All things come to belong to the 

man. 
Thebae popuU JRomanifactae sunt, Thebes was made to belong to the 

Boman people. 

Note 1. — The words signifying part or duty {munua, officium, pro- 
privm) are frequently omitted with esse, so that the genitive appears to be 
dependent on the verb esse, as : est adoUsceiitU majores natu vereH, it is the 
duty of a young man to respect older persons ; cvjusvis hominis est errare, 
it is the nature of every man to err ; iUvd pusilli animi esty that is the 
part or sign of a mean spirit ; tempori cedere sapientis est, it is the part of a 
wise man to yield to circumstances. 

Note 2. — ^When possession is expressed by a personal pronoun it must 
be changed into the possessive, as : hcLcc domus est mea, this house belongs 
to me, or is mine. The predicative use of the possessive pronouns is most 
frequent, when iJie subject is an infinitive, as : tuum est pa/rentes colere, 
it is your duty to honour your parents ; meum est cormUerej vestrwm 
fortiter pugiuvre, it is my part to form the plan, yours to fight bravely. 

§ 159. The substantives causa and gratia (for the sake of), 
and instar (after the likeness, like), which have almost as- 
sumed the character of prepositions, are placed after the 
genitive, which they govern, as : 

Mundus deorum hominumque causa The world has been made for the 

foetus est. sake of gods and men. 

Patris met causa. For the sake of my father. 

Epistola voluminia instar erat. The letter was like a volume. 

Note. — For my sake, thy sake, &c., is expressed by mea causa; tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd causa. 

B, Ths Genitive vnth Adjectives. 

§ 160. Many adjectives expressing capacity, desire, ex- 
perience, fulness, remembering, forgetting, and requiring a 
substantive as a complement to their meaning, take that 
substantive in the genitive. The genitive itself is sometimes 
of an objective and sometimes of a partitive nature. Such 
adjectives are : 



AvidtM, covetous, 
Flenus, full, 
Cupidus, eager, 



Studiosus, fond, 
Conscitts, conscious, 
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Ferittia, skilled, 
ImperituSy unskilled, 
Memory mindful, remembering, 
ImmemoTf unmindful, 
FarticepSy partaking, 
ExperSy exsorSy not sharing, 

and some others ; as : 

Verrea cupidusfuit pecuniae. 
Homo cupidus rerum novarum. 
Omnium doctrinarum studiosusfui. 

Conscius conjurationisfuerat. 

Peritua belli navoUis. 

OcUlia est plena civiumBomanorum, 

MemoT henejicii, 

Inops consilii, 

Potens irae, 

Providus rerum futur arum. 

Note 1. — Some of these adjectives also admit other constructioiiB ; thus 
we may s&jjwre consulttis as well as ^ttm ccmsvUus ; radis in aZiqua re, and 
ad aliquam, rem^ as weU as alicvjus rei ; conscius de aliqua re, as well as 
aZicvjus reif and the like. Late writers and poets make very free use of 
the genitive with adjectives. 

NoTB 2. — ^The present participles of transitive verbs, when used as 
adjectives, have their object in the genitive ; but when they are real 
participles they retain their object in the accusative. Thus mUes labonim 
patiens is a soldier capable of enduring hardships, whereas laZ>ore8 patient 
is one who is actuaUy enduring hardships. 

§161. Some adjectives are construed either with the 
genitive or dative indiscriminately, though sometimes with a 
slight difference of meaning. Such adjectives are : 



CompoSy master of, 
InopSy weak, 
FotenSy powerful, 
ImpotenSy not powerful, 
InsuetvSy unaccustomed, 
FroviduSy foreseeing, 



Verres was eager for money. 
A person eager for revolution. 
I have been fond of all kinds of 

learning. 
He had been conscious of the 

conspiracy. 
Skilled in naval warfare. 
Gaul is full of Roman citizens. 
Bemembering an act of Vinrlnpaa. 
Weak in giving advice. 
Controlling one's anger. 
Foreseeing future events. 



Fa/Ty equal, a match for, 
Impa/Ty unequal, 
SimiliSy similar, like, 
DissimUiSy imlike, 
AeqVjdliSy equal in age, 

Par ceteris^ or par ceterorum, 
Templum sacrum dei or deo, 
Superstes pcUria or patri. 



CorUra/riu8y contrary, 
FropriuSy belonging to, 
Comm/vmisy common, 
SaceTy sacred, 
/Superstes, surviving — e,g. 

Equal to the rest. 

A temple sacred to the god. 

Survivmg his father. 



Note 1. — Similis and dissimUis, when expressing resemblance in out- 
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ward appearance, are generally construed with the dative ; but when de- 
noting resemblance in character, they take the genitive, as : canis timilia 
est hipoy the dog is like the wolf (in appearance) ; Crassus Alexandri simUia 
esse voluit, Crassus wanted to be like Alexander (as a conqueror). 

Note 2. — Some adjectives which, from their meaning, might seem to 
fall under these rules, nevertheless govern the ablative, as : refertuSy 
vacuvs, orbuSt Uhery dignus, indignus, fretuSy praedUiis, and contentus. 
Vacuus, liber, and alienus are frequently construed with the preposition 
a or a5 and the ablative. 



C. The Genitive with Verbs. 

§162. Verbs of remembering, forge, ting, and reminding 
generally govern an objective genitive. They are : memini, 
remini^cor, recordor, I remember ; obliviscor, I forge b ; 
admoneo, cormnoneo, I remind — e. g. : 

Animtis meminit praeteritorum. The mind remembers past things. 
Eeminiscor veteris amicitiae, I remember the old friendship. 

Obliviscor EpUmri. I forget Epicurus. 

AdmonuU me benejicii tuU He reminded me of 'your act of • 

kindness. 

Note 1. — Verbs of reminding are also construed with the accusative, or 
the ablative with de — ^the former when the thing is expressed by a neuter 
pronoun, as : hoc te admoneo, 1 remind you of this ; deprodio vos admonui, 
of the battle I have reminded you. Those of remembering and forgetting 
also sometimes take the accusative, especially when the object is the name 
of a thing ; and recordor, in particular, nearly always takes the accusative, 
as : patriae ben^ficia memineimnt, they remember the kind acts of their 
country ; oblivisci nihil soles, you are wont to forget nothing ; CaUmem 
senem memini, 1 remember Cato when he was an old man. 

I remember is sometimes expressed by mihi venit in mentem with the 
same construction as memini — e. g., haec res mihi venit m mentem, or venit 
mihi in mentem hvjus rei, 1 remember this thing. 

Note 2. — When the object which we remember or forget is expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or adjective, the accusative is always used, and not the 
genitive, as : id memini, I remember that ; mvlta reminiscor, I remember 
many things ; omnia obliviscor I forget all things. 

§ 163. Some verbs expressing the feelings of pity, shame, 
regret, and disgnst, have the person or thing calling forth 
these feelings in the genitive. Such verbs are : misereor and 
miseresco, I pity ; and the impersonals miseret, miserescit, 
and miseretuT* me, I pity ; piget me, it vexes me ; poenitet me, 
I repent ; pvdet me, I am ashamed ; taedet me or pertaesum 
est, I am wearied or disgusted — e. g. : 

Miserere mei. Pity ma. 
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Pudet me negligentiae meae, I am ashamed of my negligence. 

Misereor (or miseret me) amici mei. I pity my friend. 
Poenitet me peccati, I repent of my mistake. 

Note. — When the thing calling forth the feelings implied in these im* 
personals is expressed by a yerb, we may use either the infinitive or the 
conjunction qtiod, as non poenitet me vixisse or quod vixi, Pertaews 
(disgusted with) generally takes the accusative, pertctesus ignaviam attam. 

§164. The judicial verbs of accusing (accuso, arguo, 
insimulo), convicting {convinco, coargtw), condemning 
(damno, condemno), and acquitting {ahsolvo, libero), and a 
few others, take the substantive naming the offence or 
punishment in the genitive— «. g. : 

Nemo anteactarumrerumaccuseiur. Let no one be accused of his past 

actions. 
Fannius Verrem inaimidat avaritiae Fannius accuses Verres of avarice 

et audaciae, and audacity. 

Aliqtiem sceleris arguere. To charge one with a crime. 

Furti damnatm eat. He was condemned for theft. 

Negligentiae convictua est. He was convicted of negligence. 

Capitis damnatus. Condemned to death. 

Note 1. — The verbs of condemning and acquitting sometimes have the 
name of the offence, and especially that of the punismnent, in the ablative, 
which is always the case if the punishment is a fine. Hence we can say 
capite aliquem damna/re, as well as capitis. The ablative with de is par- 
ticularly common with the verbs postulare and rewmfacere (to accuse), as : 
postulare cdiquem repetundarum or de repetundis, to accuse one of extor- 
tion ; devi, of violence. 

Note 2. — A few adjectives similar in meaning to the above verbs, such 
as reus, noxivSf innoxivsy insons, manifestits, and compertuSy are likewise 
construed with the genitive of the offence. 

§ 165. Verbs of buying, selling, and valuing — as : emo, 1 
buy; vendo, I sell; veneo, I am sold; stOy consto, sum, I 
cost ; prosto, liceo, I am for sale ; conditco, I hire ; loco, 
colloco, I let; aestimo, puto, ditco, habeo, pendo, /ado, I 
value or tax — ^govern the genitive of the price or value, when 
it is expressed in a general way by tanti, quanti, magni, 
2yarvi, minoria, plurimi, maximi, or minimi — e.g. . 

Auctoritatem tuam magni aestima, I value your authority hifhlv. 

A liquid pluris putare. To value something more highly. 

JEmit Canius Iiortos tanti, quanti Canius bought the gardens at the 

Pythius voluit. price which Pythius wished. 

Vendo meumfrumentum pluris, I sell my com at a higher price. 
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But when a definite price is mentioned, the ablative must be 
used, as : 

leocrcUes vendldit uiuxm orathnem Isocrates sold one speech for 
viginti talentis, twenty talents. 

§166. The impersonal verbs interest and refert (it is of 
interest or importance) take the person to whom anything is 
of interest in the genitive ; but when the person is expressed 
in English by a personal pronoun, the Latins use the 
possessive forms medy tiMy sua, nostra, vestrd — e.g. : 

Interest omnium rectefacere. It is of interest to all to act 

rightly. 
Interest reipfiblicae. It is of interest to the state. 

Clodii intererat Milanem perire. It was of importance to Clodius 

that Milo should perish. 
Med refert. It is of interest to me. 

Nihil tud referehat. It was of no interest to you. 

Note 1. — Befert is rarely found with a genitiye, and more frequently 
with the possessive pronouns. 

Note 2. — ^The degree in which anything is of interest is expressed by 
adverbs as vaMet magnopere, multum, plus, tantum, quantum, or by the 
genitives of price, magniy parvi, quanti, pluris. The thing in regard to 
which anything is of interest is expressed by ad with the accusative. 

Note 3. — ^The thing which is of interest is never expressed by a substan- 
tive, but either by an infinitive, or by a clause beginning with vt or ne, or 
by an interrogative clause. Sometimes the thing of interest is expressed 
by a neuter pronoun, as :, hac interesse arbitror, I believe this to be of 
interest ; nihil interest, quo modo hoc fat, it is of no importance how this 
is done ; multum interest te ut videam, it is of great miportance that I 
should see you. 

D. Freer Use of the Genitive, 

§ 167. Poets and late writers make a very firee use of the genitive 
both with verbs and adjectives, as : 

Sceleris purus. Free from guilt. 

SolutxjLS operum, Keleased from work. 

Desine querelarum. Cease from complaints. 

Felix cerebri. Lucky in regard to the brain. 

Notuspaterni animi. Known for fatherly a£fection. 

Modicus voltiptatis. Moderate in pleasure. 

Atrox odii. Savage in hatred. 

Note. — Animi is sometimes used in the sense of a locative (like domi\ 
for the ablative, as : crucior animi, I am tortured m tsSoAs "fiwA.'ift 
ajUmi^ I am in a state of mental BOspeiiBe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ABLATIVE. 

§ 168. The ablative expresses a variety of adverbial rela- 
tions which are indicated in English by the prepositions 
/rom, hy, with, in, or at. The chief ideas expressed by the 
ablative are those of separation and origin, place where, and 
those of cause, manner, and instrument. The ablative is 
used sometimes with, and sometimes without, a preposition. 

Note. — The reason why the ablative expresses snch a variety of 
relations is the fact that, owing to the loss of tiie locative and the instru- 
mental cases, it has, in addition to its own proper functions, been made 
to do duty for these cases also. 

A. Ablative of Separation, 

§ 169. Separation from a person or thing seems to be the 
proper and original meaning of the ablative. It is used 
(with and without the prepositions a or oft, eo?, de) with the 
verbs cedo, peUo, arceo, prohiheo, aolvo, libero, and many others 
compounded with the prepositions ab, ex, de, dis-, and^e-, e.g,: 

Cedere ingrata patria or ex ingrata To withdraw from an ungrateful 

patria, country. 

Brutus arcebat reditu or a reditu Brututi kept the tyrant from re- 

tyrannum. turning. 

Expellerealiquemfinibus ore Jinibua. To expel one from the territory. 
Cibo 86 abstinere (or a cibo). To abstain from food. 

Ubioa obsidione liberat. He frees the Ubii from the block- 

ade. 
Solvere alique^n legibus. To exempt one from the laws. 

Note 1. — It must be remarked in general that the prepositions are used 
more especially when actual physical separation is to be expressed, and the 
ablative alone when the verbs are vmea in a secondary or moral sense, 
though this distinction is not always observed. 

Note 2. — Solvere, exsolyere, liberare, leva/re, and eximere, are generally 
construed with the ablative alone. In some phrases, such as movere tribu 
(to remove one from his tribe), movere aenatUf loco, vestiffio, prepositions 
are never used. 

Note 3. — The Latins often view the place in which an action takes 
place as the place from which it ptooeedft, as : a tergo^ in the rear ; a^ 
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oriente, in the east ; ah or ex altera parte, on the other side ; ex adverto, 
on the opposite side. 

§170. The ablative alone is used with the verbs of de- 
priving and filling, such as : priva/rey spoliare, midare, orbare, 
fravdwrey exuere, compUrey implere, eocplere, and with verbs 
denoting plenty, such as : ahmdarBy Jlorere, vacarsy carere, 
egerBf indigere — e. g, : 

Urhem omnt commeatu privavU. He deprived the city of all sup- 
plies. 

Murue defeneoribus nudcUua, A wall denuded of its defenders. 

Ehmere hostem castris. To deprive an enemy of his camp. 

Sol terram luce complet. The sun fills the earth with light. 

Oalli equUatu abundant. The Gauls abound in cavalry. 

Cura vacare. To be free from care. 

NotbI. — SimilaiAythe ablative alone is generally used with adjectives 
denoting freedom or exemption from, as : liher cura, free from care ; expere 
fortunia, destitute of fortime ; but also liber ab omni sumptu, free from all 
expense. 

Note 2. — Egere is sometimes, and indigire frequently, construed with 
the genitive, as indigeo tui comUii, I need your counsel. 

§ 171. The expression opns est, there is need, takes the 
ablative of the thing needed, as : 

Opus mihi est libro, I need a book. 

Opus mihi est libris, I want books. 

But opus may also be treated as an indeclinable adjective in 
a predicative sense, as : 

LibH mihi opus sunt, I want books. 

Note. — ^When the thing needed is expressed by a verb, the infinitive 
must be used, or the ablative of a past participle, as : id scirinon opus est, 
it is not necessary that this should be ^own ; mature facto opus est, it is 
necessary to act speedily. Sometimes vMts est is used in the sense of 
opus est, and with the same construction. 

§172. The ablative of origin denotes that from which 
anything is made or originates, and is used sometimes with, 
and sometimes without, a preposition. It is found most 
commonly with the participles nattts, ortus, oriundus (sprung 
from), genitttSy satita, edittts, creatus (begotten) — e, g, : 

Mercurius Jove natus et Maia, Mercury bom (or son^ of J\j?5k>^««. 

and slaasb. 
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E nobis nati libeti voeantur. Those bom of as are called onr 

children. 
Henibtts or ex renibtia Idborare, To suffer from the kidneys. 

Ex amicis inimici exsiatunt. Out of friends become enemies. 

Aeger erat vulnerilms. He was suffering from his wounds. 

Origin is very frequently expressed by the preposition ex 
or de with all kinds of verbs. 

Note 1. — ^When the participles ntUus, orUu, and genituSj refer to the 
actual parents, they generally take the ablative alone, though even here 
we sometimes have the preposition ex or de. When a more remote origin 
is to be indicated, it is customary to use a preposition, as : pleriqtie Bdgae 
orti sunt a Oermanis ; Cato Uticenais ortus a Cemsorino proavo. 

Note 2. — The verbs facere and fieri, (to make something out ot some- 
thing) generally take the preposition ea; ; but in the questions : What am 
I to do with you ? What is to become of you ? the ablative alone is usually 
employed, as : quid hoc Tumiine faciam t what am I to do with this man: 
but we also find quid de te futurum est t and quid huic homini fades t 



B. Ablative of Caitse, Manner, and Instrument, 

§ 173. The ablative without a preposition is used with verbs 
and adjectives to indicate the cause from which anything 
arises, the manner in which anything happens, and the 
means or instrument by which anything is effected — e.g. 

Amove pugnandi in exercitumansit. He remained in the army from 

his love of fighting. 

Hoc ego nonfaciebam insolentia. I was not doing this from insolence. 

Ista ratione tu id assequi nonpoteris. In that way you will not be able 

to attain it, 

Bern pvblicam summa aequitate He arranged the affairs of the 
constituit state with the greatest fairness. 

Virgis aliquem caedtre. To scourge one with rods. 

Suevi lacte atque pecore vivunt. The Suevi live on (by means of) 

milk and cattle. 

Note 1. — The student must carefully distinguish the means or instru- 
ment from the agent by whom, and the intermediate agent throu^ whom 
anything is done, for while the instrument is expressed by the ablative 
alone, the agent is expressed by the ablative with the preposition a or a6, 
and the intermediate agent by per with the accusative, as mittiiur tiM 
epistola a patre per servum, the letter is sent to you by your father 
through a slave. Names of persons, however, may be expressed by thq 
instrumental ablative, if they are treated or viewed as mere tools in the 
hands of others, as Mruriam barbaris vexavU, he harassed Etruria through 
barbarians. The student must further observe that the preposition 
" with " is rendered by cum only when it denotes company, and not when 
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it denotes the inBtrament, as venit cum gl^io^ he came with (having) a 
sword; but interfecit eum glcuiio, he killed him with (by means of) a 
sword. 

NOTB 2.— A preventive cause is expressed hyprae-with. the ablative, as : 
9olem prae jctctUorum mvUitudine non videbitiSf you will not see the sun 
because of the multitude of missiles ; prae gaudio ubi sim nesciOf I do not 
know for joy where I am. The idea of cause may also be expressed by the 
preposition ob and propter, as : propter frigora, on account of the cold ; 
ob earn rem or ob earn causam, for that reason. 

Note 3. — ^The ablative of manner is used only when the substantive 
has an attributive adjective, as magna fa^cUUate, with great ease; but 
when manner is expressed by a substantive alone, the preposition 
cum and sometimes per is used, as : cum cura, with care ; cum dUigentiaf 
with diligence : per incuriam, through carelessness. The ablatives modo, 
more, rations, ritu, lege, ordine, catu, jure, merUo, consUio, consuetvdirie 
are always used in the ablative alone, even when they have no qualifying 
attribute. 

C. Ablative of Time. 

§ 174. The time when and within which anything happens 
or is done is expressed by the ablative alone without any 
preposition, as : 

Vere. In spring. 

A estate. 'In summer. 

Hieme. In winter. 

Hoc anno. In this year. 

Die et nocte.- In the day and in the night. 

Quinto quoque anno Every fifth year. 
Agamemnon vix decern annia unam Agamemnon with difficulty took 
cepit urbem. one city in ten years. 

Note 1. — The substantives in the ablative are generally nouns denoting 
time or parts of time, as in the above examples ; but sometimes names 
denoting events, impl3ring the idea of time, are used in the same manner, 
as : adventu Caesa/ris, on (at the time of) Caesar's arrival ; discessu hostium, 
on the departure of the enemies ; comitiis centuriatis, in (at the time of) 
the assembly of the centuries; Satumalibus, at the Saturnalia; bello 
Persico, in (the time of) the Persian war ; initio, in the beginning. 

Note 2. —The preposition in is required to denote time when, if a single 
point within a given time is to be set forth, or when the idea of within is 
to be set forth emphatically, as : in eo bello Lysander interficUur, in (at a 
particular time of) that war Lysander is killed ; trea in anno statos dies 
habuerunt, they had three fixed days within a year ; bis in die, twice in a 
day ; in tam mvUis annis, within so many years. 

The preposition in is further required, when it is not so much the notion 
of time that is to be expressed, as that of circumstances, in which case the 
word tempos or tempora may be translated by " circumstances," as : in 
eiusmodi tempore, in circumstances of that kind ; in belU>^ in tim&<3i^l^^sx.% 
in ea aetate, in the circumstances of that tVxn&, ^ ^^^<csc^'v&% ^ ^^^c^^s^*^ 
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age the ablative alone maj be uied, as : prima adoleteentid, in early 
youth ; virili aetate, in the age of manhood. The phrase in tempore signi- 
fies " at the right tune." 

§175. The place where anything happens or is done is 
expressed by the ablative, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a preposition. The ablative alone is used — 

(1.) In the phrases dextrd (sc. parte), on the right hand ; laevd or 
sinistrdf on the left hand ; terra marique, by land and by sea. The 
word loctis, also, when accompanied by an attributive adjective or 
pronoun, is generally in the ablative alone, as : 

Hoc loco, illo loco. In this, in that place. 

Melhre loco. In a better place. 

Altiore loco. In a higher place. 

Suo loco (also in loco). In the right or proper place. 

Loco (also in loco) parentis* In the place of a parent. 

The words pars, via, iter are used in the same way as locus, as : 

Hoc parte. In this side 

Eddem via. On or by the same road 

. Elo itinere. By that road. 

(2.) In all names of places which have the attribute totus, as : 

Totd urbe. Throughout the city. 

Totd Sicilid. Throughout Sicily. 

Toto orbe terrarum. On the whole earth. 

But when a particular point or points within the whole are to be 
indicated, the preposition in may oe used, as : 

Totd in Italia terras mottis facti In several parts throughout Italy 

sunt. ^ ^ earthqu^es happened. 

In tota Sicilia, In every part oi the whole of 

Sicily. 

3.) When books or parts of books are referred to, as : 

Libro secundo. In the second book. 

Capite qtiarto. In the fourth chapter. 

Versu decimo. In the tenth verse. 

But when a special part or passage in a book is to be indicated, the 
preposition in may be used, as : 

Agricultura landatur in eo libro. Agriculture is praised in that 
qui est de tuenda refamiliari, book, which treats about 

taking care of one's property. 
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NoTB. — ^Very often what appears to be an ablatiye of place, is in realitj 
an instrumental ablative, as : Sugib eddem v»d, he flees by the same road ; 
recipere cUiquem tectOf to receive a person in one's house ; vincere bdlo, 
prodiOf certamine, to be victorious in war, in battle, in a contest ; so also 
egtto, currUf navi vehor, I ride on horseback, in a carriage, I sail in a 
ship, and many similar expressions. Poets take great liberties in using 
the ablative of place without a preposition. 

Respecting the names of towns and small islands in answer to the 
question Where ? see § 153. 

§ 176. The ablative of quality is used, like the genitive of 
quality (see § 156), when a substantive with an attributive 
adjective is employed to describe the nature or character of a 
person or thing, as : 

Femina eximid pulchritudine. A woman of extraordinary beauty. 

Corpus inusitata magnitudine, A body of unusual size. 

Flumen difficili transitu. A river difficult to cross. 

Note. — It must be remembered that the ablative of quality generally 
denotes such qualities as are not permanent, while the genitive of quality 
describes those which are lasting and inherent in a person or thing. But 
this distinction is not always observed. 

§ 177. The ablative is used with comparatives instead of 
qiux/m with the nominative or accusative, as : 

Nemo est miserior me [quam ego). No one is more wretched than I. 
Nemo fortunatior est Lepido No one is more fortunate than 

{quam Lepidus). Lepidus. 

Nihil est virtute {qtiam virtus) Nothing is more loveable than 

amahilius. virtue. 

DolabeUd tuo nihil scUo mihi esse Be sure that nothing is more agree- 

ju^cundius (for qu^im DolaheUam), able to me than your Dolabella. 
Num mittent hommem Servilio dig- Will they send a man more 

niorem f worthy than Servilius ? 

Note 1. — ^The ablative, instead of quam with the accusative, can gener- 
ally be used only where the accusative is virtually the subject, as in the 
construction of the accusative with the infinitive, 6r where it can be 
resolved into a nominative, as in the above example, where Servilio is 
equivalent to quam Servilius est. 

Note 2. — This use of the ablative, which is found more particularly in 
negative sentences, always occurs when that with which anything is com- 
pared is expressed by a relative pronoun, as: Agamemnon immolavit 
Iphigeniamy qua nihil erat eo a/nno nalum pulchri/us. Agamemnon sacrificed 
Iphigenia, than whom nothing more beautiful had been bom in that 
year ; quo opere quid potest esse pra^dari/us f what can be more splendid 
than that work ? vita deorum, qua, nihil beatius cogitari potest, the life ot 
the gods, than which nothing more blessed can b« tlvssvm^ cjl. 

L 
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Note 3. — The ablatives opinione, spe, expeetatumej aequo, juatOy said solito 
are regularly joined to a comparative instead of quctm, as : opinione 
celeriuSf more quickly than was tnougbt ; serivs spe, later than was hoped ; 
plus aequo, more than is fair ; solito magis, more than usuaL So also dic^ 
dtius, more quickly than the word is spoken. 

Note 4. — After the comparfitives plu9j minus, amplius, and tortus, 
when measures or numerical relations are mentioned, quam is frequently 
omitted, without the noun following being put in the ablative, as : plus 
pars dimidia, more than one half ; tecum plus annum vixi, I have lived 
with you more than a year ; minu^ duo milia hwninum, less than 2,000 
men ; spatium non amplius pedum sexcentorum, a space not more than 600 
feet. 

§ 178. The ablative is also used with comparatives to ex- 
press the amount of difference between the things compared, 
as : 

Turris decern ptdihus altior irat The tower was ten feet higher 

quam munts, than the wall. 

Multo altior. Much higher. 

Paulo longius. A little farther. 

Dimidio minor. Smaller by one hall 

Biennio major. Two years older. 

The most common ablatives of this kind are : multOy patUo, 
nihiloj eOj quo, tanto, quanto. 

Note 1, — On the same principle, verbs implying the idea of a compara- 
tive, such as superare, antecedire, antestare, praestare, mdlle, and some- 
times also ahesse and distare, may take an ablative expressing by how much 
one thing is superior to, or distant from, another, as : magnitvdine aliquem 
antecelkre, to excel one in size ; tu omnibus praestas gloria, vou surpass 
all in glory; bidui spatio abest ah eo, he is removed from him by the 
space of two days. The verbs ahesse and distare, however, are more com 
monly construed with the accusative, as legiones magnum spatium €U>erant, 
the legions were a great distance off ; or with the preposition a or ab, as 
contra posita sunt a milibus passuum quindecim, the camp was pitched at 
a distance of 15 miles. 

Note 2. — The prepositions ante and post, when used as adverbs, signify 
virtually " earlier " and " later," and may accordingly take an ablative to 
express by how much earlier or later one thing was than another, as : 
muUo ante, long before ; fuiud ita mvXto post, not very long after ; multit 
saeculis ante, manv centuries before ; trilms annis post, three years later. 
Ante and post in this case are ^enersdly put after the ablative, or between 
the substantive and its attribute, as : tribus annis post, or tribus post 
amnis; paucis diebus post or paucis post diebus. Sometimes post is 
omitted, as : sexto fere anno quam erat expvXsus, for sexto fere anno post- 
quam erat escpulstts, about six years after he had been banished. It need 
hardly be remarked that ante and post are also used as prepositions with 
the acoosative without any difference of meaning. 
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§179. The following nine deponent verbs and their com 
pounds govern the ablative : utor^ fruovy fungor, vescor, potior, 
nitor, laetor, glorior, and dignor, as ; 

Bene utUur armis et equia. He uses arms and horses well. 

Qm pace volunt frui. Those who wish to enjoy peace. 

Officio fungi. To perform a duty. 

Lacte vescor. I feed on milk. 

Oppido potitur. He takes possession of the town. 

Sua re gesta laetatur or gloriatur. He rejoices at, or boasts of his own 

exploit. 

Note 1. — ^These verbs seem to have originally been passives or reflectives, 
so that the ablative governed by them would be in fact an instrumental 
ablative. But in the early Latin writers they are frequently construed 
with the accusative. Potior often takes the genitive, and always in the 
phrase rerum potiri, to seize upon the management of the state. Laetor 
sometimes takes the preposition dCt and glorior and nitor are found also 
with in and the ablative. 

Note 2. — ^The adjectives dignus, worthy, and indignua, unworthy, 
govern the ablative of the thing of which any one is worthy or unworthy, as : 
laude dignuSf worthy of praise; multi indigni sunt lucCf many are un- 
worthy of the light of day. What construction is to be used when that of 
which a person is worthy is expressed by a verb or a clause, will be ex- 
plained in the chapter on the subjunctive. 

§180. The following prepositions always govern the 
ablative : a or ab, ex, de, cum, pro, prae, sine, t^ua, coram, 
clam. See § 127. Respecting those which sometimes govern 
the ablative, and sometimes the accusative, see § 128. 

§181. Names of towns and small islands in answer to 
the question Whence 1 are always put in the ablative without 
a preposition, as : 

Profieisdtur Roma. He starts from Rome. 

Demara^us Cor'mtlio fugit. Demaratus fled from Corinth. 

Note. — ^When the appellatives oppidum, wrhSj or insula are added, 
they take the ordinary preposition ah or esc, as venit ex oppido Brundisio, 
he came from the town of Brundisium. 

§ 182* What is commonly called the ablative absolute may be 
defined as an adverbial clause put in the ablative ; b\i^ ^a^ «s:^\sas^36«> 
tion must be reserved for the cnaptex on i^«x\ivsv^<^. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE VOCATIVE. 

§ 183. (1.) The vocative is used in addressing a person or 
thing, either with or without an interjection^ the most com- 
mon interjection being Oy as r 

Et tu, Brute f Yon too, Bmtus i 

TUf Pompei, mihi aderaa I You, Pompey, stood by me. 

O superi ! O ye gods above ! 

O 8oror^ conjvx, o femina sola O my sister, my wife, O thou only 
superstea ! surviymg woman f 

NoTK — ^The yocative must be carefnUy disfingtiished from t&e aociua- 
tiye in exdamations about a person or thing. See § 147. 

(2.) Instead of the vocative, the nominative is often used, 
especially in poetry and early Latin, as : 

Avdi tu, populus ACbanus, Hear it, ye people of Alba, 

Vo8i O Popilius sanguis. O ye of the blood of Pompilins. 

A noun in apposition to a vocative should of course be in the 
vocative, but it frequently appears in the nominative. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

ADJECTIVES. 



§ 184. It has already been stated that an adjective, whether used 
as an attribute or as a predicate, must agree with the substantive to 
which it belongs or refers in gender, nmnber, and case. See § 135, 
and following. 

Adjectives, generally in the plural, are frequently used as 
BUbstantives in the masculine gender when they denote 
persons, and in the neuter when they denote things, as : 

SapierUes, Wise men. 

Bani, Good men. 
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Omne8 bonl All good men. 

MuUoa ex mis amiserunt. They lost many of their own men. 

Omne bonum. Every good thing. 

Omne malum. Every eviL 

Honesta. Hononrable thingi. 

Turpia, Disgraceful things. 

Note. — ^An adjective used substantively may of course take another 
adjective, but more especially a numeral or a pronoun, as an attribute, as : 
omnes honi, omne malumy nobUis ivdoctua, an unlearned noble. Instead 
of adjectives used substantively, we may say, e. g. : homines or virisapientes 
and res bonaej res difficileSf good things, difficult things; and as the genitive, 
dative, and ablative plural of neuter adjectives do not differ from &e other 
genders, it might sometimes be doubtful whether persons or things are 
«poken of, and in such cases it is always advisable to use the words homines 
and res, unless the context clearly shows what is meant. Thus, multorum 
and muUis might mean of many and to many persons as well as things. 
For the same reason, adjectives of the third declension are, as a rule, used 
substantively only in the nominative and accusative. 

§185. Some neuter adjectives are used in the senae of 
abstract substantives, as : 

Verum for Veritas, The trui^. 

Justum for justitia. Justice. 

Honestum for honestas. Honourable conduct. 

Aequum for aequitas. Equity. 

Hence such adverbial expressions as : 

De integro. Afresh or anew. 

ExoT de improviso. In an unforeseen manner. 

186. Some adjectives denoting time or place are used 
where in English we employ a substantive or an adverbial 
expression. The most common of such adjectives are : prirmiSf 
ttltirmiSf extremuB^ poatarem/us, sum/mus infi/muSy or i/m/ua, 
inthvuSy mediics, reliquvs — e. g, : 

In media aqua. In the midst of the water. 

Summa in arbore. On the top of the tree. 

Prima nocte. In the first part of the night 

/n extrema epistola. In the last part of the letter. 

Dediinus nos totos philosophiae. We devoted ourselves wholly to 

philosophy. 

187. Proper names generally cannot have an attributive 
adjective, but they may have an a^i^\\AO\i^ isQ^Sa. ^se* •^'^> 
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homo, adolescens, mtjUier, wrh$y oppidum, &xs., to wluch an 
attribute may be given — e. g, : 

Socrates, Tiomo sapiens. The wise Socrates. 

Alexander, adolescens nohiUs* The noble yonng Alexander. 

But when the attribute has become a surname, it is added at 
once to the proper name, as : Alexander Magnus, StUla Felix, 
and in all cases where a man's native place is indicated by 
an adjective, as MiUiades Atheniensis, Miltiades of Athens. 

Note. — ^When a substantive has two attributes, they must be connected 
by et, as, many brave men, muUi et fortes viri ; but when the second adjective 
with its substantive expresses only a single idea the et is omitted, as 
columna aurea solida, where columna aurea forms only one idea, and 
receives the attribute sclida, 

§188. The Latins frequently use adjectives where in 
English we employ adverbs. In this case the adjective 
forms a kind of apposition to the substantive, describing the 
condition of the agent rather than the manner of the action 
as : 

Natura tadta judicat Nature judges tacitly. 

Imprudens hoc feci. I have done this imprudently. 

MuUi eo8 quos. vivos coluerunt Many treat With insults after 
mo7'tuo8 contumelia afficiunt death those whom they have 

honoured while they were idive. 

Adjectives of this kind are invitus, unwilling ; laetus, joyful ; 
libenA, glad ; sciens, knowing ; imprudens, imprudent ; imperitus, un* 
skilled ; so also domestwus, at home ; matutinus, in the morning ; 
sublimis, aloft. 

Note L — The accusative singular or plural of a neuter adjective is 
sometimes, especially in poetry, used as an adverb, as : dul<x ridert, to 
smile sweetly ; turbvdum Uietari, to rejoice boisterously ; acerba tueri, to 
look fiercely. 

Note 2. — Some adjectives are used as substantives, some substantive 
being understood, which determines the gender, as : patria {viz., terra, 
urbs, or civitas), one's native country or city, f era (bestia), a wild beast; 
cani {capilli), gray hair ; dextra and laeva (nmntis), the right and left 
hand ; hiberna {castra), winter quarters ; stativa (castra), a stationary 
camp ; praetexta (toga), the toga praetexta ; frigida (aqua), cold water, and 
others. 

Note 3. — ^When the neuter of a past participle is used substantively, 
the qualif^g attribute is commonly expressed oy an adverb, and not by 
an adjective, as : bene factum, a good deed ; collide dictum, a cunning 
word. 
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§189. The comparative of an adjective or adverb often 
signifies that a quality exists in too high a degi'ee — ^that is, 
in a higher degree than usual, as : 

Senectua eat natura loquacior: Old age is naturally rather 

talkative. 
Libtrius vivebaii He lived rather freely or too 

freely. 

Note. — If a quality is described as existing in too high a degree for 
something, it is expressed by quam pro (than in proportion to), as : 
prodium atrocitu quam pro numero ptignantiwn, a battle too fierce in 
proportion to the number of combatants. If the something is expressed 
by a verb, qttam qui or qtiam ut is used, as : major est quam cui nocere 
possis or quam ut ei nocere possis, he is too great a man for you to be able 
to hurt him. 

§ 190. When two qualities existing in the same person or 
thing are compared with each other, either both adjectives 
are put in the comparative, or the comparative of the first 
only is indicated by magis, aer : 

Corpora magna magis quam Bodiei^ rather large than strongi 

Jirma, 
Oratio verior quam gratior, A speech more true than pleasing. 

Note. — ^After a comparative poets sometimes use a^u« or ac instead of 
qiiam. About the omission of quam after a comparative, see § 176. 

§191. The superlative in Latin not only indicates the 
highest degree absolutely, but also relatively, which we 
express in English by " very " with the positive, whence vir 
/ortisstTmis may mean the bravest man, or a very brave man ; 
optime valeo, I am very well. The context always shows in 
which of the two senses a superlative is to be Understood* 

Note 1. — The force of a superlative is sometimes increased by the 
addition of quam, with or without the addition of the verb possum, as : 
quam maximas capias armat, or quam maximas potest, he arms as large a 
force as he can. Sometimes the same is effested by the addition of unus, 
unus omnium, longe, or multo, as : untis praestantistimvs vir, unus omnium 
vir praestanti^imus, longe praestantissimus, or multo praestantissimus, by 
far the most distinguished man. The superlative maximum sometimes 
takes quantum in i^e same sense, as labor quantua maximum, the greatest 
possible labour. 

Note 2. — When in English a superlative in the plural has the word all 
before it, it may be expressed either in the same way, or more idiomatically 
by quisque, as : optimus quisque, all the best men ; sapientisaimMX. o^i^Ks^Aft.^ 
ah the wisest men ; altiaaima quaequt ^umiua, «XL>i^[i^ ^^«^«e»\.TW«c^. 
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CHAPTER XMI. 

PRONOUNS. 

§192. It may be laid down as a general rule that all 
pronouns capable of expressing gender must agree in gender 
and number with the substantive which they represent ; but 
their case depe&ds upon the structure of the clause in which 
they occur — e.g, : 

Bellum, qtiod Caesar contra Qalloa The war, which Caesar waged 
gessit against the Gauls. 

Jason navem aedificatj qtuie Argo Jason built the ship, which 
nominata est, et in earn ascendit, was called Argo, and in it 

he embarked. 

§ 193. In the personal pronouns, gender cannot be dis- 
tinguished, except in that of the third person, where we 
have is, ea, id, he, she, it. 

The nominative of the personal pronouns is generally not 
expressed in Latin, being already represented by the termi- 
nations of the verb ; but when the pronouns are emphatic 
they must be expressed, as : 

Ego te invitavi, sed tu nan venistL I invited yon, but you did not 

come. 
Nos, nos eonsules dtsumus. We, we the consuls are wanting 

in doing our duty. 

NoTB 1. — In Latin, as in English, a wriier often uses we {nos) instead 
of I {ego)f which may be viewed as a modest way of speaking, the writer 
not wishing to intrude his own person on his readers. In the same way 
the possessive pronoun noster is often used for metu. 

Note 2. — ^The student must carefully distinguish between the form 
nostrunif vestrum, and nostri, vestri, which are generally regarded as the 
genitives of nos and vos. But nostrum and vestrum are the only real geni- 
tives plural, and are used only in a partitive sense, while nostri, vestri are 
the genitive singular of the neuter possessive nostrum, vestrum, as : quit 
vestrum? which of you? uterque nostrum, each of us; omnium vestrum 
voluntas, the wish of all of you ; but meminit vestri, he remembers you ; 
memxyr nostri, mindful of us. 

§ 194. The reflective pronoun of the third person, «*i, 
sibi, 80, and the possessive sutis, a, um, are used as a rule 
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only when they refer to the subject of the clause in which 
they occur, as : 

Laudat se. He praises himself. 

Sibi persuasum hahei. He has persuaded himself. 

Septem Oraeciae 8apie}U€8 civita' The seven wise men of Greece 

tibus suis praefuerunt. were at the head of their states. 

Note 1. — The same pronoims are often used, where they do not refer 
to the grammatical, but rather to the logical subject of a sentence, as : 
a Caesare invitor, ut sibi sim legatiUf I am invited by Caesar (e. g., Caesar 
invites me) to be a lieutenant to him ; Hannihalem sui cives e civitate 
ejeceruntf Hannibal was driven from his country by his own fellow-citi- 
zens. There are, however, cases of this kind, in which it is left to the 
writer's discretion, as to whether the reflective pronoun should be 
used or not, thus : Fadius a me dUigitur propter summam suam (or 
^'us) humanitatemy Fadius is loved by me on account of his very great 
humanity . CcUUina adrnonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis suae (or 
ejus), Catiline reminded some of their poverty, others of their greediness. 

Note 2. — In subordinate clauses a reflective pronoun may refer to the 
subject of the subordinate clause itself, or to that of the leading clause, 
the latter especially when the subordinate clause expresses the thoughts 
- or sentiments of the subject of the leading clause, as : Gaivs contemnebat 
divitiaSf quod sefelicem reddere non possentf where the subordinate clause 
expresses Gains' own sentiment; whereas, quod eum felicem reddere non 
potercmt, would express the opinion of the narrator. 

§ 195. A poBsessire pronoun always represents a genitive ; hence 
when a noun stands in apposition to it, the noun is put in the geni- 
. tive, as : 

Nulla epistola tua. No letter from you, or of you. 

Quum mea scripta nemo legal vulgo As no one reads my writings (the 
recitare timentia, writings of me) who am afraid 

to read them to the multitude. 

Possessive pronouns are not expressed in Latin when they can be 
easily understood-from the context ; they are expressed only where 
there might be ambiguity without them, and where they are em- 
phatic, in which case they are put before the substantive, as : 

Mea domu8. My own house. 

Domua mea. My house. 

Note. — Sometimes possessive pronouns have the meaning of " right," 
" proper," as : 8uo tempore, af the right time ; suo loco, in the proper 
place. 

§ 196. The general meaning of the three demonstratiTe pronouns 
has been explained in § 56, and we shall here notice onl^ %Ri\&issk 
Bpeoial uses of them. 
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n\c, haeCt hoc, referring to something near the speaker, is some- 
times equivalent to the i^glish ** the present/' as : 

In ?MC magnificentia urbis. In the present splendour of the 

city. 
Qui haec viiuperari volunt Those who wish the present state 

of affairs to be blaimed. 

Ille, ilia, iUud, signifies not only that or yon person or thing 
spoken of, but also **the well known" or ''the famous," as: 

rila cLquila, That famous eagle. 

Ula Medea, The well known Medea. 

When hie and ille are opposed to each other in a sentence, hie 
generally means ** the latter, and ille "the former," as : 

Caesar benefciis atque munificentia Caesar was thought great for 
magnua habebatur, iniegritate his acts of kindness and muni- 
vj'toe Cato: ille mansuetudine et ficence, Cato for the purity of 
misericordia clarus /actus, huic his life r the former became re- 
severitas dignitatem addiderat. nowned through his gentleness 

and clemency, on the latter his 
stemess had conferred dignity. 

Sometimes, however, hie refers to what is incteed miore distant in 
the order of words, but is at the same time the first in the speaker's 
mind ; in this case hie means *' the former," as : 

Melior tutiorque certa pax quam A sure peace is better and safer 
sperata victoria; haec (pax) in than a hoped-for victory ; the 
tua, ilia in deorum potestate est. former is in your own power, 

the latter in that of the gods. 

Hie and ille, lastly, are used to point to something following, but 
with this difference, that hie points to something connected with that 
which precedes, whereas ille points to something new and unconnected 
with what precedes. 

Jste, ista, istnd, properly the demonstrative of the second person, 
often conveys the idea of contempt, especially when in a speech an 
opponent is pointed to, as i 

Iste gladiator. That (contemptible) gladiator. 

§ 197. The determinatiTe pronoun is, ea, id, is really the personal 
pronoun of the third person, and refers to a person or thing known 
from the context, like the English he, she, it. But it is most 
commonly used as the antecedent to a relative pronoun, as is qui, he 
who; in this sense, however, it is often omitted, when it is not 
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emphatic, so that qui alone comes to mean *' he who." Bnt when it 
is very emphatic, it is introduced after the relative clause, as : 

Quod virtute effici debetf id iintatur What ought to be effected by 
pecunia, virtue, that is attempted by 

money. 

Abont the agreement of the relative pronoun with its antecedent, 
see § 140. 

Note. — ^When an attribute to a substantive is to be set forth with 
special emphasis, it is introduced by et is, isque, cUqtte is, et is quidem, 
and in negative clauses by neque is, as : vincula vero et ea sempitema certe 
ad singtdarem poenam inventa sunt, imprisonment, and that too for life, 
has certainly been devised for an extraordinary punishment ; unam rem 
txplicabo eamqUe maximdm, I shall explain one thing, and that too the 
^^atest; una in domo et ea quidem anffusta, in one house, and that 
mdeed a narrow one. 

Idem, eadem, idem (the same), is sometimes used when to one 
attribute another is lidded, where we say ** and also," as : 

Avunculus meuSi inr innocentissimua My uncle, a most harmless and 
idemque doctissimus^ also a most learned man. 

Contulit se ad Satrapem loniae He went to the Satrap of lonia^ 
eundemque generum regis, who was also the king's son-in- 

law. 
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Ipse, ipsa, ipsum (self), must sometimes be rendered in English by 
very," "just," or "exactly," as : 



Ipso naiali die* On his very birthday, or just on 

his birthday. 
Hoc ipso loco. Exactly in this place. 

Hac ipsa de causa. For this very reason. 

When ipse is joined to a personal pronoun, great care tnust be taken 
to determine whether it refers io the subj^' of the object of the 
clause, as : 

Me ipse laudo, I praise mvself (it is not another 

person tnat praises mo). 

Me ipsum laudo, I praise myself (not another 

person). 

Calo se ipse interemit, Cato killed himself {i.e., he him- 

self did it). 

Se ipsum interfecit. He killed himself (not any ou<i 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

THB VOICES AND MOODS IN GENERAL. 

§ 198. In regard to the nse of the voices of a verb, it may be said 
in general that there is little difference between the Latin and the 
English, except that in Latin passive verbs are sometimes used in a 
reflective sense, as vertoVf I am turned, and I torn myself ; and that 
owing to the want of a past participle in the active, recourse must 
sometimes be had to the passive, where in English the active is used, 
as : 

CaptamurbemmUitibns diripiendam Having taken the city, he gave it 
permisit, up to the soldiers for plunder. 

§ 199. The general character of the moods is — 

(1.) The Indicative states a faet or asks a direct question, as : 

Pater filium A thenas misU, The father sent his son to Athena. 

Cur hocfecisti ? Why have you done this ? 

(2.) The subjunctive does not express a fact, but only actions 
conceived by the mind as possible, intended, wished for, or con- 
ditional, as : 

Dicat aliquis. Some one may say. 

Edo ut vivam, I eat that I may live 

Venias ad me. May you come to me. 

Si ad me venias. If you come to me. 

(3. ) The imperative expresses a command either to be complied with 
at once, or to be obeyed whenever occasion requires it, as : 

Subvenite mihi miser o. Help me wretched man. 

Hominem in urbe ne sepelito. Thou shalt not bury a man in the 

-city. 

(4.) The infinitive can scarcely be called a mood ; it is only the 
name of an action, or a verbal substantive occurring only in the 
nominative and accusative, the remaining cases being supplied by 
the gerund, as : 

Amare patriam honestum eaU To love one's country is hcmourable. 

Non potuit negare. He could not deny it. 

Cupiditas habendi. The desire to possess. 

The infinitive differs from ordinary substantives (mly by govmning 
its case as a verb. 

NoTB. — ^Participles are in form adjectives, but govern their oases as 
verbs. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE INDICATIVE MOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

§200. The indicative is commonly used after indefinite 
relatives and those which have the suffix cunque, as : quia- 
quia (whoever), qv^tquot (however many), quicurupie (who- 
ever), qv>antri8cunque (however great), utvi, utcv/nque (how- 
soever) — e.g. 
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Quidquid dicis. Whatever you may say. 

Utcunque sese res hdbet* However the matter may stand. 

Quicunque is est. Whoever he may be. 

Note. — ^Later writers sometimes use the subjmictive with these 
relatives. 

§ 201. The indicative is used in both parts of an hypo- 
thetical sentence, when the supposition is regarded as true, 
or is assumed to be true for the sake of argument, as : 

Siesthoniconsulisferreopempatriae, If it is the part of a good consul 
est etiam b&norum civium. (as it really is) to render help 

to his country, it is also the 
part of good citizens. 
Si Deus aut anima aut ignis est. If Grod is either air or fire 
idem est animus Jiominis, (assuming this to be true for 

the sake of argument), the soul 
of man is the same. 

Note. — Respecting the subjunctive in hypothetical sentences, see the 
chapter on the subjunctive. 

§ 202. The past tenses of the verbs aportetf necesse est, 
deheOy convenU, possum, licet, and of the expressions par, fas, 
a>equum, justum, consentaneum, satis, satius, melius, aequius 
est, are used in the indicative, where, according to the Eng- 
lish idiom, we might expect the subjunctive. The imperfect 
in these cases signifies that something ought or might have 
been done, and that it is not too late yet ; whereas the perfect 
and pluperfect intimate that it is too late — e.g. : 

Ad mortem te, CatUina, duel jam You, Catilina, ought long ago to 
pridem oportehat. have been put to death (an.<l ^ 

may 'j^XiV)^ ^<3ix.^. 
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Patris loco eum colere debebas. You ought to haye honoured him 

like a father (and you may still 

do so). 
Longe nieliuafuit irUerficerefurenh It would have been much better 

to kill the thief (but it cannot 

be done now). 
Quanto melius fuercU. How much better would it have 

been. 
Volumnia debuit in te officioaior Volumnia ought to have been 
ease. more attentive to you (but it 

cannot be altered now). 

§ 203. (1.) The present indicative states not only what is 
happening at the present time, but also yrhat happens at all 
times, as : 

Ego nunc sci'xbo epiatolam, I am now writing a letter. 

Dies illucescit. The day is dawmnff. 

Dev8 mundum gubcmat. Grod rules the world. 

The Latin language has no form to distinguish between 
I write and I am writing, both being expressed by scribo, 

(2.) The present in historical narrative is often used in 
speaking of past events, to bring them more vividly before 
the reader or hearer. This is done more or less in all 
languages, and requires no illustration. 

Note. — In historical narrative the conjunction dum in the sense of 
** while " is generally construed with the present indicative, though the 
event belongs to the past, as dum haec geruntur in AsiOf beUumjam ortum 
erat in Itafia, while these things were going on in Asia, war had already 
broken out in Italy. But this is not the case when dum signifies ** as 
long as'* or "until. '^ 

§ 204. The imperfect indicative describes an action either 
as going on, or as repeated, or as attempted in past time, as : 

Eiiam turn Athenae gloria littera- Even then Athens was flourish- 
rum florebant. ing through its literary glory. 

Socrates dicebat. Socrates used to say. 

Cato pro lege quae abrogabatur ita Cato spoke thus in support of the 
disseruit. law which it was attempted to 

abrogate. 

Hence donabatf he tried to give, i.e,, he offered. 

NoTB 1. — From the first of the three meanings of the imperfect it 
foUows that it is the tense to be employed in d€8Gribing past states or 
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conditions as contrasted to historical events, as : ea gens erat vaZidissima 
totius ChaUiae, that nation was the most powerful in all Gaul ; prae lacrir 
mis loqui non poteratf he was unable to speak for tears. In both these 
examples a continued state or condition is described; but it depends 
upon the writer's judgment whether he prefers to state them as conditions 
continuing to exist, or to mention them as historical facts, in which case 
he would be justified in using the perfect fuit and loqui non potuit. The 
manner of viewing the facts only would be different. 

Note 2. — In the epistolary style the writer of a letter sometimes uses a 
past tense, the imperfect or the perfect, where in English we use the 
present, because when the receiver of the letter reads it, the act of writing 
IS past, as : nihil haheham quod tihi scriberenif I have nothing that I may 
write to you ; ha£c ad te scHpsi ante lucem, I write this to you before day- 
break. 

§ 205. Tke fature simply states that which is to take 
place in time to come, as : 

Cras ad te veniam. To-morrow I shall come to you. 

Hostea urbem aggredientur. The enemies will attack the city. 

Note 1. — The Latin is more exact in the use of the future than the 
English, for we often jise the pres^it where future time is meant, as : if we 
follow nature as our guide, si sequemur naturam ducem^ the writer speak- 
ing of what will happen if (in future) we follow nature ; he who wishes 
to gain true fame let him discharge the duties of justice, qui adipisci 
veram gloriam volet, jvxtUvae fungaXw o^jkiis* 

Note 2. — The future is sometimes used as a gentle command instead of 
the imperative when the writer or speaker wishes to intimate that he is 
sure the command will be obeyed, as : scribes miki de rebus urbanis, write 
to me about the affairs of the city (I am sure you will do so). 

§206. (1.) The perfect indicative has two distinct mean- 
ings; fii'st, it simply states an historical fact as a point in the 
past, like the Greek i^orist, as : 

Bomulus condidit urbem. Komulus built the city. 

Hannibal Romanos mperavit, Haimibal overpowered the Ro- 

mans. 

Secondly, it states a past event with reference to its present 
result, and in this sense it is the same as the English and 
Greek perfect. When, therefore, we read Romulus urbem 
condiditj the meaning may be, " Romulus built the city," or 
" Romulus has built the city " (the still existing city). In 
which of the two senses a perfect is to be taken is generally 
clear from the context, as : 

Pater jam verwt. Tha l«A>\iQ;t Vw^ ^«d^ wcw'^A.* 
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ScripH epiatolam, I h&ve written the letter (it is 

now finished). 
Fuimus TroeSffuit Ilium, We Trojans have been, Troy has 

been (it is now no longer). 

Note. — ^When the perfect states a past act with reference to present time, 
it may be called the present perfect, and hence several perfects have 
actually acquired the meaning of presents, as : odi, I hate ; menUniy I 
remember ; coepi, 1 begin. 

(2.) The perfect indicative is generally used after the con- 
junctions postqttam (after), ut, vbi (when), simvX, simtU ac or 
atquCf ut primum, quum prvrnwrn (as soon as), where in 
English we commonly use the pluperfect, as ; 

Postquam nuntiatum est hostes ap- After it had bten announced that 
propinquarCf eaatra movit. the enemy was approaching, he 

moved his camp. 
Ubi ffelvetii de adventu Caesaris When the Helvetii were or had 
certioresfcicii sunt, legates odeum been informed of Caesar's ar- 
mittunt. rival, they sent ambassadors to 

him. 
Ut or ubi equitatum suum puUum When he saw his cavalry was 
vidit, ode excessit. beaten, he withdrew from the 

battle. 
Simul ac hostes conspexerunt, terga As soon as they perceived the 
vertere coeperunt, enemy, they turned their backs. 

Note. — Postquam sometimes takes the pluperfect, more especially when 
a particular time is mentioned after which anything happens, as : tertio 
anno postquam patiria excess&rat in Afiricam rediity three years after he had 
left his country, he returned to Africa. Sometimes the above conjunc- 
tions and even postquam are construed with the present, provided the 
action spoken of was still going on while another took place, as : postquam 
perfugae murum arietibus feriri videntf aurum atque argentum domum re- 
giam comportant, after the fugitives saw the waU battered by the batter- 
ing-rain, they carried their gold and silver into the royal palace. When 
ubi and simvlac introduce a repeated action, they generally take the pluper- 
fect, as : Alchbiades, simulac se remiseratf luxuriosus reperiebatur, as soon 
as {ue,, whenever) Alcibiades had freed himself from business, he was 
found luxurious. 

§207. The pluperfect indicative states an action which 
had already taken place when another commenced, as : 

Turris jam corruerat, quum aries A tower had already fallen, 
ad murum admovebatur, when the battering ram wai 

moved towards the walL 

Note. — It is only by a poetical license that the pluperfect is occasionally 
used, for the sake of greater vividness, to describe an action which never 
waa completed, bat would have been completed, if ciroumstanoei had not 
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preyenied it, m: me truneua iUapsus eerebro iuttulerat (for susttdisset), 
nisi Faunm ictum dextra levasset, a trunk of a tree descendiiig upon my 
brains had (would have) lolled me, had not Faunus with his right hand 
lightened the blow. (Compare § 215, note 2.) 

§208. The fature perfect indicates that something will 
have taken place in future, when some other aetion will take 
place, as: 

Romam quum Henero, ad te ecriSam, When I shall have arrived at 

E,ome, I will write to you. 
Dum tu haec leges, ego ilium fortdsse While you will be reading this, 1 
convenero, shall perhaps have met him. 

Note. — ^This tense requires careful attention, because in English, perhaps 
on account of its clumsy formation, it is rarely used, the simple future or 
even the present being substituted for it. Thus, in the above example, we 
may say : when I arrive at Rome, I will write to you. The Latins^ with a 
certain partiality for this t^nse, employ it frequently where the simple 
future might be cixpected : hoc tu ipse wderis, you will see this yourself ; 
de Cartho^ne vereri non ante desinam, quam Ulam excisam esse cognovero, 
I shall not cease to fear about Carthage, until I hear that it is destroyed. 

§ 209. The indicative of any tense is used in direct 
Questions both with and without interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs, as : 

Quis hoc fecit ? Who has done this ? 

Quid tihi vis ? What do you want ? 

UH herifuisti f Where were you yesterday ? 

Ut valet ? How is he ? 

Thrax e$t Gallina Syro par t Is the Thraoian Gallina a match 

for Syrus ? 

When a direct question is asked without an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb, the interrogative character of the sentence 
is generally indicated by one of the particles ne, num^ utrurrij 
or arty with this distinction, that ne, which is appended to 
some word of the sentence, asks a simple question without 
any suggestion as to whether the answer is to be yes or no ; 
whereas a direct question introduced by num expects a nega- 
tive answer, as : 

Audistine eum loquentem ? Have you heard him speaking ? 

Num negate audes f Do you dare to deny it ? 

Nonne mdes ? Do you not see ? 

Cams nonne simiUs est lupo ? Does a do^Ti.Q\> T^»«ni^^ ^Na<3&.\ 

11 
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Utrum — an is used in double or alternative questions, as : 

Utrum matrem an patrem pluris Do yon esteem yonr mother or 
facie. your father more highly ? 

Note 1. — ^When a question is asked in a state of excitement, it is some- 
times done without any interrogative particle as above, Thrcue est CkUlina 
Si/ro par t Sometimes ecquid or numquid are used as mere interrogative 
particles like ne and nunif as: ecquid animadvertis horum silentiumf 
do you observe the silence of these men? numquid duos haJbetis patriaif 
have you two native coimtries ? 

Note 2. — The usual mode of putting a double or alternative question is 
to introduce the first part by tUrum (which of the two ?) and the second by 
cm ; but sometimes the first part has ne instead of utrum, or no particle at 
aU, while the second is almost invariably introduced by an and but rarely 
by ne. 

Note 3. — Sometimes an apparently single question is introduced by an 
(or), but in such a case the first alternative is always understood and easily 
supplied from the context, as : quid dicis t an bdlo fugitivorum SicUiam 
virtute tua liberatam t What do you say? or (do you say) that Sicily was 
delivered by your valour from the war of the slaves ? 
^ When the second part of a double question is *' or not," this is expressed 
either by necne or anmm, 
Begarding indirect questions see § 221. 



CHAPTER XLY. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND ITS TENSES. 

§ 210. The subjunctive has only four tenses, the present, 
imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect, but no future nor future 
perfect. An action merely conceived as possible or wished 
for in present time naturally belongs to the future ; hence 
the present subjunctive involves the idea of the future, which 
it resembles even in form. 

Note. — ^VThat used to be given as the future subjunctive — e,ff,, amaturui 
tint, deleturus tfim, kc., is oiJy the present subjunctive of the periphrMtio 
conjugation. 

§211. In their meaning, the tenses of the subjunctive 
differ in some respects from those of the indicative, especially 
inasmuch as they only indicate in general whether an 
action takes place within past or present time, but they do 
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not indicate the state of the action — that is, they do not 
intimate whether an action is to be regarded as a mere point 
in time, or whether it is to be conceived as going on or 
repeated. 

Note. — In what is called the wa^ KMiqua the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent, for there subordinate clanses expressed bv the subiunctive are 
originally conceived as indicative clauses, whence the state of an action is 
as apparent in them as in ordinary indicative clauses. 

§212. The subjunctive mostly occurs in subordinate or 
dependent clauses, and the tenses of such clauses are deter- 
mined by the tenses of the principal or leading clause. The 
rule respecting this sequence of tenses (consecutio temporum) 
is, that the tenses denoting present time (present and present 
perfect) must be succeeded by the subjunctive of tenses 
belonging or referring to the same time, and the tenses 
denoting past time (the imperfect, historical perfect, and 
pluperfect) must be succeeded by the subjunctive of the 
imperfect or pluperfect— e.^. ; 

Quaero (I ask) quid facias or quid I ask what you are doing or 
feceris. what you have done. 

Quaesivi (I have asked) quid/ados I have asked what you are doing 
or quid feceris, or have done. 

gtta«rii«mm (I had asked) ) did or Had done. 

Note 1. — The historical present which represents the historical perfect^ 
may be followed either by a present or past tense, as : UhU legalos ad 
Caem/rem, mUtuiit qui doceant, the Ubii send ambassadors to Caesar t6 
inform him ; Athenienses creant decern imperatores, qui praeessent, the 
Athenians appoint ten generals to be at the head ; Caesar cognoscU quid 
hostes fecerinb or fecissemt, Caesar learns what the enemy has or had 
done. 

Note 2. — ^When the verb of the principal clause is a future or future 
perfect, the dependent clause may take the subjunctive of the present or 
perfect, as quaeram or quaesivero, quid facias or quid feceris. When a 
dependent clause distinctly refers to the future, it takes the subjunctive 
of the periphrastic conjugation, as : quaero (1 ask), quaesivi (I have asked), 
or quaeram (I shall ask), quidfacturus sis, and quid facturus fv^ris, what 
you mean to do, and what you intended to do ; quaerebanif quaesivi (his- 
torical), quaesiveramf quidfacturi essetis and quid faeturi fuissetis, I asked 
or had asked, what you meant to do, and what you had meant to do. 

Note 3. — In consecutive sentences — i.e., in sentences expressing the 
result or consequence of an action — the historical perfect or an imperfect 
is followed in tne dependent clause by a present s\]j&YaL\v!(^\^:?9^^*'&^^^c^ ^<civ:iSKA.- 
quences are to be represented as BtiH exiatin^, MA\y3 ^<b ^«\s5s^»««iss>5iasisar 
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iive, if the oonsequenoe U to be represented as an historical fact, as: 
Verrea SicUiam per triennium Ua devastavit, ut ea restUui in anUquum 
itatum nuUo modo posaUf for three years Yerres. has devastated l^cuy in 
such a manner that it cannot be restored in any way to ii» ancient 
condition : inclusum in curia senatum habuenint Salaminium ita multot 
dies, ut interierint nonnuUi fame, they kept the Salaminian Senate shut up 
in the senate house for so many days, that some died of hunger. (Here 
tlieir dying of hunger is as much an historical fact as the fact of their 
being locked up.) 

Note 4. — ^The subjimctiye as a potential mood in a past tense may follow 
a present of the principal clause, as : video cauKU esse permuUas, quae 
Eoscium impeUerent, I see very many reasons which might induce or may 
have induced Boscius ; verisimUe non est, utcibse dimitteret, it is not likely 
that he should have dismissed, &o. 

§ 213. The subjunctive in hypothetical sentences.— An 

hypothetical or Gonditional sentence consists of two parts, 
the one which contains the supposition and is called the 
prot&sis, and the one which contains the conclusion or in- 
ference, and is called the apoddsis. These two parts 
generally stand to each other in such a relation that the 
tense or form of the verb in the protasis determines that of 
the apodosis. 

The protasis is introduced by one of the conjunctions si, 
nisi, niy etsi, etiamsi, quodsi, si non, modo, and dummodo (if 
only). 

Note 1.— It often happens in all languages that the apodosis alone is 
expressed, the protasis being left to be supplied by the mind, as : iUo 
tempore aZUer sensisses, at that time you would have felt otherwise, vis., 
if you had Imown it, or some similar phrase, which is always easily dii- 
covered from the context ; id ego non fa^erem, I should not do this— vis., 
if I were in your place. 

Note 2. — The substance of a protasis is sometimes expressed by asin^^ 
word, a participle, or an ablative absolute, as : mori nemo sapiens miterum 
dixerit, no one, if he be wise, will say that to die is miserable ; his pulsis 
qtuynwdoin hoc urbe esse possimf how could I live in this city if these 
men are expelled ? 

§ 214. If a supposition is put in such a manner that it is 
conceived as only possible or probable, both the protasis 
and the apodasis have the verb in the present or perfect 
subjunctive, as : 

Dies deficiat, si velim numerare, The day would not b« long 
quibus bonis male evenerit. enough, if I wished to enume- 

rate the good men who have 
been unfortunate. 
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Si id aeciderit, timua amuUL It that should happen we shall 

be armed. 
Pro pcUria quia bonus dtdnUU mor^ What ffood man would hesitate to 
(em oppetere, sieisit profutunut die K>r his country, if (thereby) 

he were to benefit it ? 
8i alodium quM apud te »ana merUe If any one had while in a sound 
aepoauerU, repeUU insaniens, red- mind deposited with yon a 
der6 peccatum tU. sword, and claimed it back 

while insane, to give it back 

would be a wrong act. 

Si scieria cupidem occuUe latere If you had found out that an asp 

uspiam improbefeceris, nisi mon- is lying concealed somewhere, 

ueria aUerum ne assideat, you would be acting wrongly if 

you did not warn another man 
not to sit there. 



Note. — It may happen that, although the protatiB puis a condition as 
only possible, tne conclusion is nevertheless r^;arded as a fact, or a 
reality, and in this case the verb in the apodosis is in the indicative, as : 
aliter nfacicmtf nuUam habent audoriiatem, if they act otherwise, they 
have no authority ; n potsimf castra intrare vdo, if I can, I wish to enter 
the camp ; amicitiam tueri non potsumus, niri tieque amicot et noamet iptog 
diligamua, we cannot maintain friendship unless w»- love our friends 
eqUalljr as ourselves. This is alwa^ the case with non possum in the 
apodosis, if the protasis also is negative. 

§ 215. If a supposition is put in such a manner as to inti- 
mate that it is not, or was not true, and that, therefore, the 
conclusion also does not, or did not take place, the impeiv 
fect or pluperfect subjunctiye is used in both protasis and 
apodosis, as : 

Si id credereSf errares. If you believed this you would be 

mistaken. 
Si id credidisses, errasses. If you had believed this, you 

would have been mistaken. 
Si provincia loqui posset, hoc voce If the province could speak, it 

uteretur. would use these words. 

Pluribus verbis ad te scriberem, si 1 should write to you in more 
res verba desideraret, words, if tiie affair required 

words. 
Si ibi te esse scissem, ad te ipse If I had known you to be there 
venissem, I should myself have come to 

you. 
Si bis bina quod essent didicisset, If he had learned how much twice 
eerie liaec non diceret, two is, he would certainly not 

say this. 

Note 1. — It is obvious that in these examples the imperfect subjunctive 
has the meaning of a present, and refers to \^c«««a!^ ^is\!^^vQ.^''^DSb^*^B^ 
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pluperfect has the meaning nmpi j of a pMt tense, snd not that of » 
regular pluperfect. But there are many instances in which the impa^ 
feet retains its meaning of a past tense, more especially in the protasis, as : 
num tu Opimiunif si turn esaeSy temerarium civem out crudelem putaret t if 
you had lived at the time, would you have regarded Opimius as a rash and 
cruel citizen ? tit, Erucit cLcaisator essea ridictUua, «t Hits temporibua natut 
easeSj you, Erucius, would have been a ridiculous accuser, if you had been 
bom in those times ; qui (i.e., si quis) videreturbenif captam diceret, if any 
one had seen the ciiy, he would have said ihat it was a captured cily. 

Note 2. — In this class of h3rpothetical sentences also the apodosis some- 
times has the verb in the indicative to express the action or condition 
as a real fact, as : in Asiam ire noluiy qwid si fieret aZiquid a novis magis- 
iratibuSj abesse longe nolebam, I did not wish to go into Asia, because, if 
anything were done by the new magistrates, I did not wish to be far away ; 
certe nihil fuit prcteterea, si te victori nolles committeref certainly there was 
nothing else, if you did not wish to entrust yourself to the conqueror ; 
Cyrus grave bellum Oraedae passurus fuit, si quid in Croeso crudelinM 
consuiuissetf Cjmis was likely to become involved in a serious wsr 
with Greece, if he had resolved upon anything too cruel in the case of 
Croesus. This is the case especially when the action mentioned in the 
apodosis was only oommenced or attempted but not completed, as : Caecina 
circumveniehatur, ni prima legio sese opposuisset, Caecina was in the act 
of being surrounded (and would have been surrounded), had not the first 
legion opposed itself. 

§ 216. The subjunctive as a potential mood. — ^The sub- 
junctive as a potential mood expresses that something appears 
to the speaker as possible or probable. The present and 
perfect refer to present time, and the imperfect to the past, as: 

Dicat or dixerit quiapiam. Some one may say. 

Dkeret quispiam. Some one may have said. 

Vix/ortasse videatur. It may perhaps scarcely seem. 

Fortasse dixerit quispiam. Some one may perhaps aay. 

Quis hoc non dederit ? Who would not grant this ? 

Quia tantum helium arbitraretur ab Who would have believed that so 

una imperatore confici posse? great a war could be brought to 

an end by one general ? 
Hannibalyquodminimequiacrederet, Hannibal dismissed a part of his 

partem militum dimisit, soldiers, a thing which no one 

could have believed at all. 

Note L — The potential subjunctive is frequently used, when an indefi- 
nite person is addressed, where the French Would use on, as : dissimuUUio 
est cum aZiter sentias ac loquare^ dissimulation exists, when you feel 
otherwise than you speak ; hdnc modestiam ubi nunc inveneris, qwie turn 
populi universi fuit ? where would you find that modesty now, which was 
then the character of the whole people ? In the same manner the imper- 
fects diceres, videres, crederes, putareSy and others express a past potential, 
though in some cases they may be regarded as forming the apodosis of an 
hypothetical sentence of which the protasis is not expressed, as : AaiMJ 
facile decemerea, utrum Hannibal imperatori an ezercUui carior asset, yoa 
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could not easily have decided (viz., if yoa had been present) -whether 
Hannibal was dearer to the commander or to the arm j ; Bomani moaU, 
crederes victos, in eastra redeurUf the Bomans return to the canm in a 
state of depression, you might have beliered that th^ had been defeated. 

Note 2. — The potential subjunctive is further used to express a state- 
ment with a certain d^ree of reserve or modesty. This is the case 
especially with velim, tudim, malimf as : ^go quaei^ndum centeam, I am 
inclined to think that it ought to be asked ; ego haud pauUo hune animum 
mcUim, quam eorum omnium fortunas, I am inclined to prefer not a little 
this spirit to the fortunes of all of them. 

The perfect of video which occurs very frequently may in some cases be 
regarded as a potential, as : quam rede id faciam viderifU mtpientei, how 
far I am doing this rightly, philosophers may decide. 

§217. The subjunctive as an imperative and optative 

expresses a wish or a command in a somewhat milder form 
than the imperative. This is the case very commonly in the 
third person, as : 

Valeant cives mei, sint beati, stet Let my fellow-citizens be well, let 
Jiaec urbs praeclara, them be happy, let this glorious 

city flouriah. 

But it also occurs in the first person singular and plural, for 
which the imperative has no forms, as : 

Sed reprimam me. But let me repress myself. 

Ame7mi8patriam,pareamus8entUuif Let us love our country, let ru 
consulamus bonis, obey the senate, let us take 

care of the good men. 

And in the second person singular, more especially when 
denoting an indefinite person, as : 

Quidquid agis, prudenter agas. Whatever you do, ^o with pru- 

dence. 

lata bono utare, dum adsU, Use that advantage as long as it 

is before you. 

The imperfect and pluperfect refer to the past, and inti- 
mate that something ought to have been done, as : 

Pateretur, He ought to have tolerated it. 

Imitatvsessesipsumilium Voconium. You ought to have imitated that 

very Voconius. 
Fmmenium ne enUsses, You ought not to have bought 

the com. 

Note. — When the command is negative, ne ihma^i \a -^oai^'C&^s'QS^ "t^'^'^ 
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aIbo may be employed, if it is particularly emphatic, or if the negativ« 
refers only to some special word and not to the whole clause, as: 
donia impii ne placare audeant deo9, let not the impious venture to appease 
tiie gods with presents ; a legibus non recedamus, let us not depart from the 
laws ; ne me tetigeris, do not touch me ; ne tmnsieris Iberum, do not cross 
the Iberus. 

§ 218. A wish expressed by the present or perfect sub- 
junctive (optative) suggests that the wish may be fulfilled, 
but if expressed by the imperfect or pluperfect it is intimated 
that the wish cannot be realised. The force of the wish is 
often increased by the addition of the particle tUiriam (would 
that), as : 

jDiiprohibeantavohisimpiasvMrUes, May th« gods keep impious dis- 
positions from you. 

Vellem adesse posset Panaetitis. I wish Panaetius could be present. 

Utinam ilium diem videam. Would that I may see that day. 

Utinam suspicionemvitare poiuisses. Would that you had been able to 

avoid the sttspicion. 

§219. The subjunctive as a concessive mood expresses 

that something is conceded or gi-anted, and is used both with 
and without the conjunction ut ; if the concession is negative, 
ne must be used. Present time is indicated by the present, 
and the past by the perfect — e.g. : 

Naturam eocpellas furca, tamen Granting that you drive out 
usque recurret. nature with a pitchfork, still it 

will always come back. 
Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda Granting that the strength is 
voluntas, wanting, yet the good will 

deserves praise. 
N'e sit summum malum dolor. Granting that pain is not the 

greatest evil. 
Fuerint cupidi, fuerint irati. Granting that they were greedy, 

granting that they were angry. 

Note. — ^A concession expressed by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunc- 
tive intimates that what is conceded is not true, as : tU rationem PkUo 
nullam afferret, granting that Plato brought forward no reason ; vicissent 
improbos bonif supposing or granting the good had conquered the wicked. 

§ 220. The subjunctive is used in direct doubtful ques- 
tions — that is, such questions which are put by a person in a 
fitate of perplexity and not knowing what to do, as : 

Quidfaciam ? What am I to do ? 

Quidfaceremf What was 1 to do? or what could 

I do? 
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Que me nunc vertam ? In what direction am I to turn 

now? 
'Q^idhoch(ymnefa4iia(M? What are y,oii to do with thia 

man? 
Hoc quisferre possUf Who could bear this ? 

Putaremne id unquam 0,cadere Could I have believed that this 

posse ? would ever happen ? 

Tibi inimicuB cur esset ? Why should he have been your 

enemy? 



3 221. The subjunctive is used in all indirect question 
that is, in all questions depending upon some verb of asking, 
saying, seeing, knowing, and the like. These questions are 
introduced by the same interrogative pronouns and particles 
as direct questions. The tense of the verb depends upon 
that of the verb in the principal clause, according to the 
rule about the sequence of the tenses, as : 

Intelligo quid vdit, 1 see what he wants. 

Jiemini quid mUU suaseria, I remember what you have ad- 

vised me. 

Non satis videre possum quid velint. I cannot see clearly what they 

wish. 

Epaminondas quaesimt salvusne Epaminondas asked if his shield 
esset cUpeus. was safe. 

Numquld veUem rogavit. He asked me, if I wished any- 

thing. 

Xenophonti consulerUi, sequeretume Socrates replied to Xenophon, 
Oyrum respondit Socrates^ who consulted him, Whether he 

should follow Cyrus. 

Note L — Double or alternative questions £ollow the same rule, as : 
Jumestumne factu ait, an turpe, dubitant, they doubt whether it is honour- 
able (to do) or disgraceful ; delibercUxxtur de Avcbrico, incendi placeret, an 
d(fendi, there was a deliberation about Avaricum, whether it should be 
set on fire or be defended. 

Note 2. — Indirect questions must be carefully distinguished from rela- 
tive clauses, dixi g^id senMam, I have said what I thuik, and dixi quod 
sentio, I have said that which I think. 

Note 3. — Num introducing an indirect question does not expect a 
negative answer. Compare § 209 

Note 4. — The expressions nescio ^is and neseio quomodo are sometimes 
used in the sense oiquidam (a certam one) and quodamm/odo (in a certain 
manner), and accordingly exercise no influence on the structure of tiie 
sentence, as : prope me nescio quis loquitur, some one is speaking near me ; 
fit enim, nescio quomodo, for it somehow happens. So fuso mirum quan- 
tum and nimium quantum, in the sense of extremely, as id mirum quav^ 
$pm profujU noifismet ipsis, that was extremely >um1\^ V^ Q-^os^bfi^^ik^^ 
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§ 222. The subjunctive is used in all subordinate sentences 
expressing intention or result. They are introduced by the 
conjunctions lU, uti (in order that, so that), qtio (in order 
that thereby), ne ov ut ne (lest, in order that not), ut non 
(so that not), quin, quominus (that not) — e.g. : 



ThemiatocUaservummiaitutifiTqw) Themistocles aent a slave to an* 

nuntiareL nounce. 

Arboribua Italia conaita est, ut tota Italy is covered with trees, so 
pomarium videatur, that the whole seems to be an 

orchard. 
Ager aratur, quo meliores foetus The field is ploughed, in order 
possit edere, that thereby it may produce 

better fruit. 
Nolo esse laudator, ne tfidear I do not wish to praise, lest I 

adulator. should seem to flatter. 

Veri'es Siciliam ita vexavit, ut Yerres has tortured Sicily in 
restitui non possU. such a mamier that it cauiot 

recover. 
Te inJirmUas vaUtudinis tenuU, The weakness of your health 
quomintis ad ludos venires, prevented your coming to the 

games. 
Vix me contineo, quin aggrediar I scarcely restrain myself so as 
ilium, not to attack him. 

Note 1. — ^The above mentioned conjunctions require the verb to be in 
the subjunctive, because they indicate only an intention, and not a 
fact. The only case where a fact is expressed by the indicative is after 
ut in the sense of ** so that," as erat Alcibiades ea sagacitate, ut decipi non 
possetf Alcibiades was a man of that sagacity that he could not be deceived, 
where the impossibility of his being deceived is as much a fact as that he 
possessed great sagacity. The subjunctive in this case only expresses 
grammatical dependence. 

Note 2. — Ut with the subjunctive expresses either an intention (in order 
that), or a result (so that), or a concession (granting tiiat). Eespecting tiie 
last of these see § 219. The ut is often omitted, especially after licet^ 
oportetf necesse est^ foe, faxOy and also after voto, nolOy mcUo^ pl€icetf and 
cupio, as : licet taceaSf you may be silent, although you are silent ; quid 
vis faciam f what do you wish that I should do ? /oc venias, take care to 
come, or mind you come. 

Ut very often introduces a clause only as an explanation of some general 
term preceding, such as ?ioc or illudf as : est hoc commune vitium in magnis 
liberisque civitatibuSf ut invidia gloriae comes sit, a common failing in 
great and free states is this, that envy is the companion of glory, m a 
similar manner ut is often used after the expressions, aequum est, JuMum 
estf mos est, and optimum est, 

Ut, lastly, is used after expressions signifying in general that something is 
or happens, such as : fit, accidit, contingit, evenit (it happens), futurum est, 
usu venit, sequitur, restat or reliquum est, superest, proximum est, and the 
like. In some cases these expressions are followed by an infinitive, as iiei» 
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cuivis eontingit adire Corinthum, it is not every one's good luck to visit 
Corinth. 

NoTB 3. — N'e expresses a negative intention, whereas ut non introduces 
negative result or consequence, as : hoc tibi nuntiavi, ne ignorareSf 1 re- 
ported this to you, that you might not be ignorant ; but AUici quiei 
tantopere Caesari faii grataj ut victor huic moleatus non fuerit, the fact 
that Atticus remained quiet, was so agreeable to Caesar that as conqueror 
he did not trouble him. Sometimes we find ut ne instead of the simple ne, 
in which case ut denotes the intention and ne its negative character. 

Ne is further used after verbs of fearing, when the wish is intimated 
that the thing may not happen, as : vereor ne veniatf 1 am afraid he will 
come ; whereas vereor ut veniat means I fear he will not come, implying 
the wish that he may come. After verbs of forbidding, hindering, pre- 
venting, and resisting (though they are sometimes followed b^ an infinitive 
or by miominut with the subjxmctive), a negative intention u always ex- 
pressed by ut non, when the negative belongs to a special word in the clause, 
and not to tiie whole clause, as d^i tibi pecuniam ut non vinum emeres, 
sed panem, 1 gave you the money that you might purchase not wine but 
bread. 

Note 4. — Quin, a compound of qui and non, is used only after negative 
sentences or such as imply a negative, as : n^U est quod non (quin) potnt 
depravari, there is nothing that cannot be deteriorated ; ntUlus est cibua 
tarn gravis, quin (xmcoquatur, no food is so heavy that it cannot be 
digested ; non erat dubium quin Hdvetii plv/rimum possent, there was no 
doubt that the Helvetii were most poweriul ; vix me contineo quin ilium 
ttggredia/r, I can scarcely refrain from attaclang him. Quin is also used 
after verbs implying prevention, opposition, omission, and the like, 
because they imply a negative. DvJbito (I doubt), when not accompanied 
by a negative, is generally followed by a question with num, as dubito 
num resitate JiahecU, 1 doubt whether the matter is so. Non dubito, in the 
sense of ** I doubt not," is ^nerally followed by quin, and in that of '* I 
do not hesitate ''by the infinitive. Sometimes also we find quin non 
after non dubito, in which the non contained in quin seems to be 
forgotten. Quin, lastly, is used in direct questions for quid non (why not 
or nay), and in this case it has its verb of course in the indicative. 

Note 5. — Quominus, a compoxmd of quo and minus — that \B,uteo minus, 
in order that thereby less or not — ^is used after verbs of hindering and 
preventing, such as impedio, prohibeo, officio, obsto, obsisto, deterreo — e.g., 
non recused quominus omnes mea scripta legant, I have no objection to 
all men reading my works ; hiems adhuc prohiJbmt, quominus de te cerium 
aliquid haberemus, winter has hitherto prevented us from having any 
definite news about you. Some of these verbs are sometimes followed by 
ne, quin, or an infinitive. 

Note 6. — Qua — that is, uteo, "in order that thereby " — denotes inten- 
tion, and is commonly followed by a comparative, as : ager aratur, quo 
meliores foetus possit edere ; legem brevem esse oportet quofadlius teneatur, 
a law must be brief, in order that it may be more easily remembered. 

§ 223. Subordinate clauses introduced by the causal con- 
junctions quod, qxda, qnoniam, and qnando, generally have 
the verb in the indicative, viz., when they st&tA tJbA "^ax^i^Ki 
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or speaker's actual reason ; but when he only quotes a reason 
assigned by others without expressing his own assent or 
dissent, the subjunctiye must be used, as : 

Arittides nanne oh earn causam Was not Aristides expelled from 
expuUus est pcUria, ^^lod praeter his country becanse he was 
modum justua esset ? (said to be) unnsaally just ? 

Where Justus erat woidd have expressed the writer^s own 
reason. 

AtJienienses decern praetores, quod The Athenians pnt ten innocent 
insepulteB reliquissent eoa, quoa e generals to death, because they 
mart propter vim tempestatia bad left nnboried those whom, 
excipere non potuissent, innocerUea on account of the violence of a 
necarunt, storm, they had been unable to 

pick up. 
Romani, quia cotmUea rem prospere The Eomans were less distressed 
gererent, minus his clad^us com^ by these defeats because (as 
movebarUur. they thought) the consuls were 

carrying on the war success- 
fully. 

Note— When a reason is stated with the intimation that it is not the 
true one, by a clause beginning with non quod, non quo, or non quiOf the 
subjunctive is always used, wlule the true reason is added in t^e indicative, 
as : pugUea injactandis caestibus ingemiscuntt non quod doleant, sed quia 
profundenda voce omne corpus intendUur venitque plaga vehementior, 
pugilists in throwing the quoits groan, not because they are in pain (as 
might be supposed), but because in uttering the sound tue whole body if 
put in tension ; memoriam nostri tuam ut conserves, non quo de tua eon- 
stantia dubitem, sed quia mos est ita rogandi, rogo, I ask you to preserre 
the remembrance of us, not because I doubt your constuicy (as you might 
suppose), but because it is the custom to make the request; mt^ores 
nostri in dominum de servo qucteri noluerwnty non quin {non quod mm] 
posset yerum inveniri, sed quia videbatur indignum esse, our ancestors did 
not wish that a slave should give evidence against bis master, not because 
(they thought) the truth could not be discovered, but because it appeared 
unworthy. 

§ 224. Quum or cum, a temporal and causal conjunction, 
has three distinct meanings — ^viz., (1) when, (2) as or since 
(because), and (3) although, the last implying a concession. 
With the second and third meaning it always takes the 
subjunctive. Whenever " when " is equivalent to " at the 
time when" — ^that is, when it purely indicates time, it is 
followed by the indicative ; but when in historical narrative 
two events may be regarded as standing to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect — ^that is, when one event could 
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not well haye taken place without the other, quwm is 
followed by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, as 

Animus nee quum adest nee quum The soul is neither seen when 
discedit apparet, (at the time when) it is present 

nor when it departs. 
Sex Itbros de re puhlica turn scr^ai- We wrote the six books on the 
mtM, quum gubemacula rei republic at the time, when we 
puhUeae tenebamua. were at the helm of the re- 

public. 
Lymnder quum veUet Lyeurgi leges Wnen Lysander wished to change 
commutare, ApolUnis est pro- the laws of Lycurgus, be was 
hibitus religione, prevented by religious fear of 

Apollo. 
dgesUaus quum ex Aegypto rever- When Agesilaus returned from 
tereiur, venissetque in portum, in Egypt and had entered the 
morbum implicitus decessit* harbour, he was seized by an 

illness and died. 

Caesari quum id nuntiatum esset, When it had been reported to 

eos per provinciam nostram iter Caesar, that they were attempt- 

facere conari, Tnaturat ab urhe ing to march through our pro- 

proficiscL vince, he hastens to start n'om 

the city. 
Socrates quum posset educi e cus- Although Socrates could be taken 
todia, noluit, out oi prison, he would not. 

NoTB 1. — Quum when followed b^fum frequently signifies "both — ^and^" 
'*on the one hand,'' while turn signifies on the other hand," or "m 
general " and ** in particular. " Quum thus acquires the character of an ad- 
verb, and has no influence upon the mood of the verb, as Pausanias Colonas 
se contulerat ; t&t consUia quum patricte turn sibi inimica capiebaty Pausanias 
had betaken himself to Uleonae ; he there was forming plans dangerous 
both to his country and to himself. 

Note 2.;— There are cases in which quum^ though used in a causal sense, 
yet has the verb in the indicative, perhaps because it is used in the 
stronger or objective sense of quod, as gratulor tibi quum (or quod) tantum 
vales apud DolabeUam, I congratulate ^ou because you have so much 
influence with Dolabella. But the distmetion between causal and tem- 
poral quum is not always strictly observed. 

§ 226. The conjunctions dum^ d6lt6C, (^tLdad in the sense 
of " until," are construed with the indicative, if the event 
introduced by them really happened ; but if the event is 
conceived only as possible, or as one only wished for or likely 
to happen, the subjunctive is used, as : 

Mih adfuit, donee senatus dimissus Milo was present until the senate 
est, brokb \i^. 
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Iratis nibtrahendi sunt it, in quos From angry persons those wliom 
impetum conantur facere, dum they attempt to attack ou^t 
se ipsi colligant. to be withdrawn, until they 

recover themselyes (which is 
only possible or desirable, bat 
not a fact). 

NoTE.-^In the sense of " while '* these conjunctions, provided there are 
no other reasons for the subjnnotiye, are construed with the indieatiTe; 
and dum in historical narrative is generally construed wilh the present 
indicative, whereas in English the past is used, as dum ea geruntur m 
Asia, while these things were going on in Asia. 

§226. The conjunctions antequam, priosquam (before), 
and postquam (after), take the subjunctiye when introdoo- 
ing an action which did not actually take place before or 
after another, but is conceived as one that might happen or 
have happened ; otherwise they take the indicatiye, as : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de Before I return to the resolation, 
me pauca dicam, I will say a few words about 

myself. 

Priusquam de adventu meo audire Before they could have heard of 
votuissent, in Macedoniam per- my arrival, I proceeded into 
rexi, Macedonia. 

Prius Placentiam pervenere quam They reached Placentia, before 
satis sciret Hannibal ah Ticino Hannibal could well know that 
profectos. they had left the Ticinus 

Note. — Sometimes antequam and priusquam take the subjunctiye, 
though they refer to actual facts, especially when they express that 
which usually happens before another event, as tempestas minatur ante- 
qvxim surgat, a storm threatens (usually) before it rises. 

§227. The concessive conjunctions quamvis, licet (al- 
though), quantumvis and quamlibet (although) are gener- 
ally construed with the subjunctive, while quamquam takes 
the indicative, as : 

Quamvis Elysios miretur Oraecia Although Greece admires the 
campos, Elysian plains. 

Licet mihi invisiis sit, tam^n eum Although he is hateful to me, !• 
non persequar, will not prosecute him. 

Quamquam saiis cautum erat de Although sufficient precaution 
Saguntinis. had been taken about the 

Saguntines. 

NoTB 1. — Qwamvis is a compound of miam and vis (as much as yon like): 
and licet^ is an impersonal verb, after 'Which ut may oe used. Quamquam 
U sometimes used in the adverbial sense of ** however,'* when the speaker 
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corrects or modifies a previous statement, and in this case it exercises no 
influence upon the verb. 

NOTB 2. — Some writers, especially poets and late prose writers, reversing 
the above rule, use qtuimqitam withtne subjunctive, and quamvia with the 
indicative. When quamvis is used adverbially, it may of course have the 
verb in the indicative, as quamvis muUot proferre possumj I can mention as 
many as you like. 

§228. The conjunctions quasi, velut si, tamquam si, 
perinde ac si^ aequo ac si, non secus ac si, all of which 

signify " as if," naturally require the verb to be in the sub- 
junctive, as they introduce a clause with the intimation that 
it is not a fact, but a mere conception of the mind, as : 

Quid ego his iestibua uUyr, quasi res Why do I make use of these wit- 
dubia aut obscura sit ? nesses, as if the case were doubt- 

f ul or obscure ? 
Siceogitandum est, tamquam aliqiiis Our thoughts ought to be such, as 
in pectus intimum inspicere possit, if some one could look into 

our inmost heart. 

Note. — ^The tense of the subjunctive introduced by these conjunctions 
depends upon that of the verb in the leading clause. Compare § 212 

§ 229. Relative clauses — that is, such as are introduced by 
a relative pronoun or relative adverbs {ubiy unde, quo, where; 
whence, whither) — have the verb in the indicative, when they 
contain a simple explanation ; but when they contain the 
idea of cause, intention, condition, possibility, or conseqv^ncey 
they have the verb in the subjunctive, as : 

Cotta, qui cogitasset haec posse in Cotta, who had thought (because 
Uinere accidere, nulla in re com- he had thought) that these 
muni saluti deerat, things might nappen on the 

march, was not wanting in any- 
thing to the common safety. 
fortunate adolescens, qui tuae thou fortunate young man, who 
virtutis Homerum praeconem hast found (because thou hast 
inveneris / found) a Homer as the herald 

of thy valour. 
Legatos ad seruUum misit qui aux- He sent ambassadors to the senate 
ilium peterent, who were (intended) to ask for 

help. 

Nihil bonum est quod hominem non Nothing is good which does not 

melioremfa^iat. (ifit does not) make man better. 

Majus gaudium fuit quam. quod The joy was too great for men to 

Jiomines caperent, apprehend it (so great that men 

could not.) 
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Kon. — ^Wben the relatiye implies the idea of eauBe, its force mtj tie 
enhanced by the addition of tU, tUpote, or quippe, as : muUa de mea 
BttUentia quettut ett Caeaar, quinpe qui a Craa9o in me etaet ineetuus, Gsessr 
complained much of my vote, because he had been incensed by Grsssns 
against me ; magna pars Fidenatium, vt qui cdUmi additi Bomanis estait, 
Latine $eiebant, a great number of the Fidenates knew Latin, natorslly 
because they had been added as colonists to the Romans. The pfaraae 
quod aciam (as far as I know) is a potentiakl subjunctive, which is par- 
ticularly common when the relatit'e has the limiting partide quidemf as : 
qui quiaemj quae quidem, &c< 

§230, The adjectives dignua and indignua govem the 
ablative of the thing of wMch a person is worthy or un- 
worthy; but when the thing is expressed by a verb, the 
relative with the subjunctive is generally used, as: 

Diffnus est qui laudetur. He is worthy of being praiaed. 

Livianae fa^bulae non satis dignae The plaj^s of Livius are not weU 
sunt quae iterum legawtur, deserving of being read a second 

tuDe,^ 

Note. — Instead of the relative we sometimes fitfd ut after these adjee* 
tives, and poets and late writers use the infinitive after them, as : digim 
est decipi, ne deserves to be deceived ; vina digna moveri, wines deserving 
to be brought forward from the cellar. What has been said here 
about digntu and indignus also applies to aptus and idoneus (fit), as: 
persona apta quae loqwUur de senectute, a character fit tosi>eak about old 
age ; fans rivo dare nomen idoneus, a f oxmtain fit to give its name to a 
stream. 

§ 231. The relative takes the subjunctive when it is the 
correlative of is, talis, or tanttds, and kindred expressions, as : 

Non sumus ii, quihus nihU verum We are not the men to whom 
esse videatur. nothing seems to be true. 

Innocentia est affectio talis animi, Innocence is that condition of 
quae noceat nemini. mind which hurts no one. 

In all such cases the relative is equivalent to ut, denoting a 
result or consequence. 

§ 232. When the relative refers to an indefinite subject, 
such as is contained in the phrases sunt (there are persons), 
non desunt (persons are not wanting), reperiimtur (persons 
are found), nemo est (there is no one), quis or quid est (who 
or what is there), it generally has its verb in the subjunctive, 
as : 

Sunt qui discessum animi a corpore There are those who believe that 
putent esse Tnortem, death is the separation of the 

soul from the body. 
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Fuerunt qui erederenL There have been penons who be- 

lieyecL 
Quise uUro morti afferant, fadUtu Persons are more easily found 
reperiuntur, quam qui dolorem who, of their own accord, offer 
patienterferatU, to die, than those who bear 

pain patiently. 

NoTB. — ^In all cases of this kind the relative has the meaning of " of such 
a nature '* or ** of such a kind that." But when this is not the case, and 
when svmt qui simply signifies *' some," the verb is in the indicative, as : 
iunt quosjuvat, it delights some ; ett ubi peccat, he sometimes goes wrong ; 
9unt quiputant, some persons think ; tuiU muUa quae no» dueunt, many 
things attract us. 

§233. The relatiye sometimes takes the subjunctiYe in 
historical narrative when a repeated action or occurrence is 
spoken of, as : 

Nemo Pyrrhum, qua tulUset impe- No one could stand against 
turn, sustinere vahUt, Pyrrhus, ^wherever he had 

made the attack. 
Semper hahiti sunt fortigsimif qui Those have always been regarded 
tummam imperii potirerUur, as the bravest, who gained pos- 

session of the supreme power. 

In these cases the relative may be said to require the sub- 
junctive, because it involves the idea of a condition, and 
may therefore in some cases actually represent the conjunc- 
tion si. 

§ 234. The oratio obliqna is a -speech quoted not in the 
exact form in which it was spoken, but in an indirect manner, 
and is generally introduced in English by the conjunction 
" that." It is always dependent upon some verb of saying, 
answering, observing, and the like — c.^., " He said that he 
would come," which in direct speech (oratio recta) would be 
*' He said, I will come." 

The general rule about the construction of oratio ohUqvM 
is : All principal sentences are expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive (i.e., the subject is put in the accusative 
and the verb in the infinitive), and all secondary, explana- 
tory, or dependent clauses have their verbs in the subjunc- 
tive — e.g. : 

Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristoteka Aristotle says that on the banks 
ait bestiolas qua&dam nam, quae of the nver Hypanis certain 
unum diem vivant little animals are bom which 

live only for a day. 
H 
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Socrates dieehat omne$ in eo quod Socrates lued to say that all men 
sdrtfU acUii e9U eloquenUB, were sufficienldy eloquent od 

those things which they knew. 

The following further details must be observed : — 

(a.) All imperatiyes of the oratio recta become subjunc- 
tives in the oratio obliqua, as : 

JRedditur responwmnondnm temptts An answer was returned, that it 
pugnae ease ; caairia se tenerent. was not yet time for a battle, 

that they should keep in tiieb 
camp. 

When the command is negative, ne must be used, as : 

Ifuntiua ei domo venit beUum Athe- A messenger came to him from 
nienses et Boeotoa indixisse Lace- home (saying), that the Athe- 
daemoniiSf quare venire ne nians and !&)eotians had de- 
dubitareL clared war against the Lacedae- 

monians, that therefore he 
should not hesitate to come. 

(b,) All dl^t questions of the oratio recta become indirect 
questions in the oratio obliqua, and are therefore expressed 
by the subjunctive, as : 

Ariovistue reapondit, ae priua in Ariovistus replied, that he had 
Oalliam veniaae quam populum come into Gaul before the 
Romanum, Quidaibi vellet f cur Roman people, (and asked) what 
in atiaa poaaeaaionea veniret f Caesar wanted ? and why he 

came into his possessions ? 

(c.)The apodosis of an hypothetical sentence is expressed 
in the oratio obliqua by the accusative with the infinitive, 
as: 

Ei legationi Arioviatua reapondit, To this embassy Ariovistus re- 
aiquid ipai a Caeaare opua eaaet, plied, that if he had wanted 
seae ad eum venturumfuiaae, anything from Caesar, he would 

have gone to him. 

NoTB 1. — Sometimes a remark is introduced in an oratio obliqua by the 
reporter of the speech, and such a remark being no part of the speech is 
of course expressed by the indicative, as : litteria eum certiorem feci, id 
agif tit pons J quern in ffeUeaponto fecerat, disaolveretur, I informed him by 
letter that the plan was to break down the bridge which he had made 
across the Hellespont. This is the case especially when a relative clause 
is inserted only to explain some particular word or expression : AthenM 
aiudire ex Phaedro meo meminiy OeUium, cum veniaaet Athene, philoaophoi 
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?%i tnnc erani^ in locum unwn eonvoeoMt^ I remember hearing my friend 
haednu at Athens sajring, that OeUuu after his arriyal in Athens 
assembled the philosophers of the time in one place. 

NoTB 2. — So-called rhetorical Questions, which are equiyalent to negative 
assertions, maj haye the verb in tne infinitive, as : Cctesar legaiia ffelvetiorum 
ita responditf si veteria contumdiae cblivisci vdlet, num. rtcentium injuriarum 
memariam dmonere potse t Caesar thus replied to the ambassadors of the 
Helvetxi, if he were willing to forget the old insidt, could he also put 
away the recollection of the recent wrongs ? The same is the case when 
the relative represents a demonstrative pronoun, as Themittoclea apud 
ZMeecUumonio8 professus est, Athenientium urbem ut j^ropagna/mlum oppo- 
situm esse bmrbariSf apud quam (i.e., nam apud tarn) jam IdB classes region 
fecisse naufragium, Themistocles declared before the liaeedaemonians that 
the city of the Allienians was like a bulwark against the barbarians, near 
which the Idng^s fleet had already suffered shipwreck twice. 

^ S35. The tenses of the subjunctive in the oratio oWiqua 
depend upon the tense of the verb of saying in the leading 
or governing clause, and follows the rules of the sequence of 
tenses (see § 212), as : 

Socrates dicU eos qvX honi wU Socrates savs that those who are 
beatos esse, good are happy. 

But 

Socrates dixit or dicebat eos gui Socrates said that those who 
boni essent beatos esse, were good were happy. 

Hence, 

Socrates nViU se scire dkit, nisi id Socrates says that he Imows 
ipsum; eoque praestare ceteris, nothing except this very fact, 
quod iUi quae nesdant scire ^ and that thereby he is better 
putemtf ipse se nihil scire sdat than the others, because they 

believe to know what they do 
not know, but that he koows 
that he knows nothing. 

Note L— Sometimes when the verb of the governing clause is in a past 
tense, the reporter in the oraido obliqua, for ihe sake of greater ^vivid- 
ness, may use the present or perfect subjunctive by transferring himself, 
as it were, to the time of the speaker. Further, if the verb of the govern- 
ing clause is an historical present, the dependent clauses in the oiatio 
obliqua may be either present or past tenses. 

NoTB 2.— It need hardly be observed that the pronouns referring to the 

speaker, both personal and possessive, are changed in the oratio 

ooliqua into reflective pronouns, and that the person spoken to is referred 

*to by is or iUe. Caesar and Cicero contain numerous examples of oratUi 

obliqua which ought to be carefully studied. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

§ 236. The imperative expresses a command, a request, or 
an exhortation ; it has two tenses, the present and the future. 
The present expresses a command in general, or one that is to 
be obeyed at once ; while the future imperative expresses a 
command that a thing shall be done in future or when 
an occasion shall occur, as : 

CaHlina, perge qtw coepUti, egredere Catiline, proceed to the place to 
ex urbe, prqficiscere. which you have begun to go, 

quit the city, start. 
JustUiam cole et pietatem. Honour justice and piety 

Craa petito, dabiturj nunc abi. Ask to-morrow, and it will be 

granted, now go away. 
Prius audite pauciSf quod quum First listen to a few words, and 
dixero, si plaaierUfacitote, when I have spoken, you shall 

do it, if you please. 

The future imperative from its very nature is the form 
employed in laws, contracts, wills, and the like, as : 

Homin^m mortuum in urbe ne Thou shalt neither bury n<Hr bnn 

sepelito neve urito, a dead man in the city. 

Noctuma aacrificia ne sunto. There shall be no noctniDal 

sacrifices. 
Salits populi »uprema lex eato. The safety of the people shall be 

the highest law. 

§237. Instead of the imperative, the second and third 
persons of the subjunctive may be used to express an 
exhortation rather than a command ; the second person 
singular is used more especially when an indefinite person is 
spoken to — e.g, : 

Valeant cives vneif sint beati, stet Farewell to my fellow-citizens, 
haec urba praeclara mihique let them be happy, let this city, 
patria carissima, so glorious and to me most dear 

as my native place, flourish. 

Quidquid agis, prudenter agas et Whatever you do, do cautiously 
reapicejinem, and look to the end. 
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The first person plural, for which the imperative has iio 
form, is always expressed by the subjunctive, as : 

Am€mu8patriam,pareamu88€natui, Let us love our country, let us 

eonsulamus bonis, praesentes obey the senate, let ns take 

fnictus negligamuSf posteritatia care of the good, let ns disre- 

glorias serviamus, S^i^d present enjoyments, and 

took to the good repute with 

posterity. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, even the first person singular 
of the subjunctive is used in the sense of an imperative, as * 

8ed reprimam me. But let me repress myself. 

Note. — Sometimes the im^rfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the sense of a past imperative, but then it is always intimated that the 
action which ought to have been done, did not take place, as : pateretuTf he 
ought to have suffered it ; qtiodsi meis incommodis laetahantur, wrhis 
tamen periculis com/mxwerentwr, but if they rejoiced at my inconveniences, 
still they ought to have been moved by the dangers of the city ; imitatus 
€8868 ip8um iUum Voeoniwrn, you ought to have imitated that very 
Vocomus. , 

§238. A negative command, whether expressed by the 
imperative or by the subjunctive, takes the negative ne^ and 
rum only when it is particularly emphatic or refers only to 
one particular word. When there are two or more 
negative commands, the second is neve, as in hominem 
mortuum, o&c, § 236 : 

Tu ne cede nuUis. Do not give way to misfortunes. 

Ne difficUia optemua. Let us not wish for difficult 

things. 

Note L — ^A negative imperative is often expressed by the second person 
of the perfect subjunctive, and frequently also by a paraphrase with noli 
or nolUe and the infinitive, as: ne me tetigerU, do not touch me ; n« 
transieris Tberum, do not cross the Iberus ; noli me tamgere, do not touch 
me ; nolUe id veUe quod fieri nan potest, do not wish that to be done which 
cannot be done. 

Note 2. — Sometimes the imperative is expressed by paraphrases with 
nolim, f(Ui, or cave, both with and without the conjunctions ut or ne, as : 
hoc nolim mejocari ptUes, do not think that I am joking in this ; fac ne 
quid cUiud cures, do not care for anything else ; cave jacias, beware of 
doing it; so also malo non roges (i.e., u^ non rages), I would rather you did 
not ask. 

Note 2.— The subjunctive' always expresses a command with less force 
than the imperative. Kespecting the future ixvdvQtt^^^ '^qai^^ ^ik ^ <tfsvsw- 
mand or request, see f 205, note 2. 
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CHAPTER XLVir. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

§239. The infinitive is, properly speaking, not a mood, 
but a verbal substantive of the neuter gender, simply naming 
the action or condition. It has only two cases, the nomina- 
tive and the accusative, the other cases being supplied bj 
the gerund. But it differs from ordinary substantives inas- 
much as it governs its case as a verb, and cannot be accom- 
panied by an attributive adjective, but only by an adverb. 

The inEnitive has three tenses, the present or imperfect 
tense, ihe perfect, and the future. What is called the 
present or imperfect infinitive is nothing more than the 
simple name oi an action, without any regard to time, as : 

Legere btmoa libroe tUUe est. To read, or the reading of, good 

books is usefuL 

The perfect infinitive represents an action simply as past, 
and the future as one that is to come, as : 

Pudet me haec dixisse. I am ashamed of having said this. 

HancreTiitibiprofuturamexistimo, I believe that this thing will be 

useful to you. 

Note 1. — Poets sometimes use the perfect infinitive in the sense of s 
Greek aorist instead of the present, as : 8unt quos pidverem Olympicum 
eollegisst (for coUigere) juvcUf some delight in stirring up the Olympian 
dust ; fratrea tendentes Pdion imposuisse Olympo, the brothers trying to 
place mount Pelion upon Olympus. 

Note 2. — The present infinitive is often used atbermemini (I r^nember), 
when the person who remembers wishes to intimate that he personallj 
witnessed the thing he remembers, as memini CcUonem anno CMtequam 
mortuus est mecum et cum Scipione disserere^ I remember Cato, the year 
before his death, discussing with me and with Scipio. 

Note 3. — Instead of the future infinitive, both in the active and in the 
passive, a paraphrase is <^ten used with^bre (i.e., futurum esse) tU and the 
subjunctive, as : clamabant homines fore ut ipsi sese dii immoriales ulcis- 
cerentuTf men exclaimed that the immortal gods themselves would avenge 
themselves ; spero fore ui contingat id nobiSfl hope that this may happea 
to us. This paraphrase is almost invariably used after the veri> spero, and 
must be employed if the verb has no supine. 

§240. I^e infinitive being used on]y in the nominativo 
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and accusative is either the subject or the object of another 
Terb^ as : 

Duke est deaipere (subject) in loco. It is pleasant to play the fool at 

the right time. 
AccitscUorea muUos in civiUUe esae The existence of many accusers in 

(subject) utile est, a city is useful 

Fuge quaerere (object). Avoid inquiring. 

I^oh scribere (object). I will not write. 

The objectiye infinitive is required after a great many 
verbs which express an incomplete idea, and must have 
another verb for its completion. Such verbs are — e.g,, volOy 
nolo, mcUOf cupio, conoTy possum, cmdeo, vereor, and many 
others. The subjective infinitive, on the other hand, is 
frequently the subject of such impersonal verbs as juvat, 
appa/ret, constat, convenit, decet, expedit, oportet, opus est, /as 
est, necesse est,/ugit, foMit or praeterit me; also after such 
expressions as in cmimo est, pvhhrwm, est, certv/nh est, 
aeqwwm est, decorum est, ike, as : 

Necesse est venerarideos. It is necessary to worship the 

gods. 

Omnibus bonis expedit salvam esse The safety of the state is an ad- 
rempublicam. vantage to all good men. 

Te hilari animo esse vcUde me juvat. It gives me great pleasure that 

you are of a cheerful dis- 
position. 

Note L — Licet (it is allowed) is rarely followed by the infinitive ; it is 
generally construed with the dative and an infinitive, as licet Ephoro hoc 
facerey an Ephor is allowed to do this ; and if there is a noun as a predi- 
cate, it agrees with the dative, as licuit esse otioso Themistocli, Themistocles 
was allowed to be idle ; though we also find the accusative in such cases, 
as civi Romano licet esse Oaditanum, a Roman citizen may be a native of 
Gades. Licet sometimes becomes almost a conjunction in the sense of 
'* although," and is then followed by the subjunctive. 

Note 2. — Poets, in imitation of the Greek, sometimes use the infinitive, 
where in prose we should expect a gerund or a gerundive, as nequidquam 
vitabis cderem sequi Jjacem (for in sequendo or ad sequendum), in vain wilt 
thou try to avoid Ajax swift in pursuit. 

§ 241. When the infinitive itself has a subject, it is gener 
ally in the accusative, and of course the predicate also, as : 

Romanos adesse nuntiatur. It is announced that the Bomans 

are at hand. 
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Hoc vere didiur parva eue Uta. This is said with tmfh that those 

thinss are smalL 
Tradiiwm est Homerum caecum It has been reported that Homer 
/tfiMf . was blind. 

§ 242. The nominatiye with the infinitive is used with the 
passive of the verbs of saying, thinkings believing. This is 
always the case with videor (I seem), and generally with 
dicor (I am said) and putor (I am thought), and the passive 
forms /ertur, /eruntur, trciditur, trcidtmtvr, and others of a 
similar meaning : 

Chraeci dicuntur vicH esse. The Greeks are said to have bees 

conquered. 
Non videmur esse vietuH. We do not seem likely to conquer. 

Ihmiiis in sepukro Sdpionwn ptUct- Ennius is believed to have been 
tur esse constUutiu e tnarmore, placed in the form of a marble 

statue in the tomb of the 

Scipios. 
Begnante Tarquinio in Italiam Pythagoras is found to have come 
Pythagoras venisse reperUur. into Italy in the reign of Tar- 

quinius. 

Note. — ^The nominative with these verbs is the predicate, for tiiev are 
of a copulative nature (see § 133), and in reality only modifications of the 
verb esse ; so that tndeor = I am in appearance ; nominor = I am in name ; 
jvdicor = I am in the judgment ; putor = I am in the opinion of 
some one. 

§ 243. The passives of the above mentioned and similar 
verbs are sometimes used impersonally, especially in com- 
pound tenses, when they are intended to be emphatic. 
When so used they are followed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, as : 

Dicitur eo tempore matrem Pans* It is said that at that time the 
aniae vixisse, mother of Pausanias was alive. 

Nuntiatum est piratarum esse naves It was reported that ships of 
in portu. pirates were in the harbour. 

Memoriae proditum est Latonam There is a tradition that the god- 
deami confugisse Delum, dess Latona fled to Delos. 

Note. — In all these cases the whole clause expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive is virtually the subject of the passive verb. 

§ 244. The active of the above passive verbs is followed 
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by the accusatiye with the infinitiTe when they hare a whole 
cLause for their object, as : 

Dicunt Socratem fvMse sapUntiB" They say that Socrates was the 

$mium omnium Uraecorum. wisest of all the Greeks. 

Unam esse spem acUuHa docenL ^^7 show that there is one hope 

of safety. 
Thueydides Themiatoelem ait Mag* Thucydides says that Themistocles 

nesiae morho mortuum esse, diea at Magnesia of an illness. 

Lysander dicebat Lacedaemonem Lys^der ns^ to say that Lace- 
esse lionestissimum domicUium daemon was the most honour- 
^enedfUis, able place for old men to live 

in. 
8cio plerosque ita seripsisse. I know that most men have 

written so. 

NoTEL — ^The English language also sometimes emplo3rs the objective 
accusative with the infinitive, as " I know him to be an honest man," Kio 
eum honestum esse hominem; **I wish them to come," **I allow him to 
read.'* But the subjective accusative with the infinitive cannot be imitated 
in English. 

§ 245. An accusatiye with the infinitive, like the infinitive 
alone, may bo the subject as well as the object of another 
verb, as : 

MUitem pro patria mori (subject) It is honourable for a soldier to 
honestum est die for his country. 

Magna laus est unum hominem It is great praise that one man 
elaborare (subject) in ea scientia, exerts himself in that science. 

Par est omnes omnia experiri It is meet that all men should 
(subject). try all things. 

Every clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive, therefore, is either the subject or the object of a verb 
or of some equivalent expression. 

§246. The objective accusative with the infinitive is 
further used after the yerha jvJ)eo, veto, potior, sino, prohibeo, 
impedio, cogo, and assuefacio, as : 

Eurystheus Herculemleonem Neme- Eurystheus ordered Hercules to 
aeum interficere jussU. kill the Kemean lion. 

LegaiosAthenasmiserunt qui id fieri They sent ambassadors to Athens 
vetarent, to forbid the doing of this. 

Augures dictaiorem prohHuerunt The Aueurs prevented the Die- 
comitia perficere, tator from holding the CQma:^\Ai. 
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Me impedU pudor haec exquirert* Sliame prevents my searchmg 

into these tilings. 

Urhes ad offidum redire coegit. He compelled the towns to retnn 

to their duty, 

§247. Verbs expressing a wish or willingness, as volo, 
ncio, mcUo, cupio, may be constraed either wi& the nomina- 
tive or the accusative with the infinitivOi provided the verb 
of wishing has the same subject as the infinitive, as : 

Cupio Clemens esse, or cupio me I wish to be lenient. 

clementem esse. 
Sapiens fieri volo or sapientem me I wish to become wise. 

fieri volo. 
Nolo consul fieri or nolo me con- I do not wish to be made consul 

ndem fieri. 

But when the governing verb and the infinitive have 
difierent subjects, the accusative with the infinitive must be 
used, as: 

Te tuafrui virtute eupimus. We desire you to reap the benefit 

of your own virtue. 

Lycurgus corpora juvenwn firmari Lycurgus wished the bodies of 
labore voluit. the youths to be strengthened 

by labour. 

§ 248. An objective accusative with the infinitive is often 
used after verbs of rejoicing, wondering, and such as express 
anxiety or discontent, such as gaudeo, laetor^ glorior, doleOf 
angoTy sollidtor, indignor, qtieroTy miroTy admiror, asgre, and 
molestefero ; but it is equally common to find them followed 
by the conjunction quod either with the indicative or the 
subjunctive, as : 

Gaudeo te id mihi suadere, or quod I am glad that yon give me thii 

id mihi stiades. advice. 

Nihil me magis sollicitabat quam Nothins vexed me more than 

me non ridere tecum, or quam that I did not laugh with you. 

quod non riderem tecum. 
Laetor quod Gaius incolumis vivit I rejoice that Gains lives in the 

in urbe, or Gaium incolumem city unscathed. 

vivere in urbe. 

Nom — ^There is generally a slight difference of meaning between the 
infinitive and the use of quod, the latter setting forth more distinctly the 
cause of the feeling expiewed. \>y t\id l««idixi^ verb« 
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§249. The accasatiye with the infinitive is sometimes 
used in exclamations or questions expressing wonder, aston- 
ishment, or indignation, as : 

Mene ineepio desiUere victam ? Am I to give up my undertaking 

as conquered ? 

Adeone haminem esse infeUcem That any man should be so un- 
quemqtuim ut ego sum I happy as I am ! 

Te m tarUas aerummu mcidisse. That you should have fallen into 

such troubles ! 

It is evident that these accusatives with the infinitive are 
dependent upon some expression understood— 6.^. ; << is it 
possible," or " is it conceivable." 

§250. The present infinitive is often used in animated narra- 
tives, or rather descriptions, instead of the imperfect indicative. 
This infinitive is called the historical or better the descrip- 
tive infinitive ; its subject is always in the nominative. It 
is sometimes found even after the conjunction quvmfi — e,g, : 

Verres mmitari absenti Diodoro^ Yerres threatened the absent 
vociferari paktm, lacrimas vix Diodorus, shouted publicly, and 
ifUerdum tenere, sometimes scarcely kept from 

weeping. 
SenaiiiseospectdbatquumAppiusjtis The senate was waiting, when 
de creditis pecuniis quam as- Appius pronounced sentence 
perrime dicere^ about the lent money in a most 

harsh manner. 

Note. — ^The student must be careful in the use of the iufinitiTe after the 
verb spero (I hope), promitto (I promise) polliceor (I promise), minor or 
minitor (I threaten), which in Latin are regularly followed by the future 
infinitive, while in English we use the present, as, I promise you to come, 
promiUo ox polliceor tibi me venturum esse 



CHAPTER XLYIII. 

THE GERUND AND THE GERUNDIVE. 

§ 251. The g^erund^ like the infinitive, is a verbal substan- 
tive ; it has four cases, the genitive, dative, accusative, and 
ablative, and governs the same case as its verb. The nomixM&r 
tive is supplied by the infinitive *, mA >iJji'^ w5RSViaa^K?^^^2a»^ia»^ 
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onlj when governed by a preposition ; in all other cases the 
infinitive supplies the accusative. 

The f ollowiiig taUe ghows the decleiision of a verb by examples r^ 

K. Scribere difficile e«<, writing or to write is difficult. 
G. Ars leribendi, the art of writdng. 
D. Puer operam dai scribendo, the ooy stadies trriting. 
i. } Puer cupU scribere, the boy wishes to write. 

I Puer paratus eat ad seribendom, the boy is ready to write* 
Ab. PuerfatigatuB est seribendo, the boy is tired from writing. 

Non L — Sometimes we find an infinitive, whcse we mi^^t expect the 
genitive of the gerund, especially after the expressions tempus est, cofmlwm 
eapio, and a few others ; but in such cases tempue eat is equivalent to ** it 
is necessary," and conailium capio to ** I resolve,'* as : temptia eat aMret it 
is time (or necessary) to depart ; conailiwn capit pufffuure, he resolved to 
fight. The genitive of the gerund in these cases would slightly idter the 
meaning, and tempua and conailium would retain their full force. 

Note 2. — The dative of the gerund is less frequently used than the 
other cases, and is generally changed into the gerundive. Examples: 
aqua utilis eat bibenchf water is useful to drink ; intentua venandOt oent 
upon hunting ; aolvendo mm eaae, to be insolvent ; eonaul placandia diia 
(for piacando deaa) dai operam, tiie consul devotes himself to appeasing 
the gods. 

Note 3. — The accusative of the gerund is used only with the pre- 
positions adf ob, ante, inter, circa, and in. There are a few instances in 
which inter is found with an in&iitive, as Ariato et Pyrrho inter opHme 
vivere et graviaaime a^grotare nihil proraua intereaae dicebant, Aristo and 
Pyrrho used to say that there was no difference at all between living in 
the best manner, and being most severely ill. 

Note 4. — The ablative of the gerund is generally an ablative of the 
instrument or manner, and is but rarely used in the construction caUed 
the ablative absolute. 

§252. The gemndive is a passive participle, generally 
implying the idea of necessity or possibility, and has the 
agent by whom the action is to be done in the dative instead 
of the ablative with the preposition a or ad, as : 

Pater amandua eat The father is to be loved, must be 

loved, or deserves to be loved. 

Ut religio propaganda eat, aic super- As relieion deserves to be propa- 
atUionis atirpea omnea ^iciendae, gate^ so all the roots of super- 
stition ought to be extirpated. 

Jiiihi scribendum eat. Writing must be done by me, or 

I must write. 

BeUum mihi gerendwm eaU Waar most be carried on by me. 
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Cctesari omnia uno tempore erant Caesar had to do all things at one 

agenda, and the same time. 

Vix credendum est. It is scarcely to be beUeved. 

Note 1. — It is only in cases where ambiguity would arise from the use 
of the datiye with a gerundiye, that the ablative with a or od is preferable, 
as : aguntur bona muZtorum civium, quibus eat a vohis consulendum, the 
property of many citizens is at stake, whom you ought to care for ; ad- 
monendum te potius a me quam rogcmdum puto, I think you ought rather 
to be encouraged than to be asked by me. 

Note 2. — ^As inttansitive verbs can only have an impersonal passive, so 
their gerundive can occur only in the neuter gender, as : currendum est, 
there must be running, or they must run ; pugnandum erat, there way a 
necessity for fighting, or they had to fight. 

§ 253. When the gerund belongs to a transitive verb^ and 
should accordingly have its object in the accusative, it is 
generally changed into the gerundive and takes its object 
along with it, agreeing with it aa an ordinary adjective, as : 

Consilium urbis condendae (for The plan of founding a city. 

urbem condendi). 
Consul placandis diis (for placando The consul devotes himself to 

decs) operam dat, appeasing the gods. 

Comitia oonsulibus ereandis (for The comitia for electing the 

consules creando), consuls. 

Note 1^ — The same is the case sometimes even with verbs which do not 
govern the accusative, especially utor, fruor, fungor, potior^ and vescoTf 
as : tenendus est voluptatis frvLmdae modus, moderation must be observed 
in the enjoyment of pleasure ; hostes in spem potiundorum castrorum vene- 
runtf the enemy conceived i^e hope of gaining possession of the camp. 
Otherwise the gerundive governs the case of its verb, valetudini pa/rcen- 
dum estf we must be careful of our health ; utendum est viHbus, we must 
use our strength ; consUii nostri nobis poenitendum est, we must repent of 
our plan. 

Note 2. — ^When the object of a gerundive is a neuter adjective or pro- 
noun, it remains in the accusative, as : studium aliquid agendi (not alicur' 
jus), the desire to do something ; cupiditas plura habendi (not pluriitm 
hahendorum), the eagerness to have more. 

Note 3. — The gerundive sometimes supplies the place of a present par- 
ticiple passive, which the Latin language wants, as : quis est, qui nullis 
officii praeceptis tradendisphilosophum se audeat dicer e, who is he that ven- 
tures to call himself a philosopher, who does not give rules about du^ ? 
m^ nomine recUando, by my name being mentioned. 

Note 4. — In English we frequently use the preposition " without " with 
a gerund ; but siyie (without) is never used in Latin with the ablative of a 
gerund, and whenever " without " is so used, it must be expressed in 
I^tin by a participle, or by the ablative absolute, as : I say this without 
fearing any one's blame, haec dico nullius reprehensionem verens; the 
consul began the battle without waiting for his colleague, consul non 
expectato coUega prodium commisU, 
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CHAPTER XLTX. 

THE SUPINE. 

§ 254. The supine is a verbal substantive of tbe fourth 
declension, possessing only two cases — ^the accusative ending 
in um, and the ablative ending in n. The use of these two 
supines is very limited. 

The supine in v/m denotes a purpose, and is used only 
after verbs of motion, such as ire, venire^ and mitterey and 
may have an object in the accusative, as : 

Cftbitum €0, I go to lie down or to bed 

LegcUi venerurU pacem petUunu Ambassadors came to sue for 

peace. 
Legati venerunt queatum injurias et Ambassadors came to complain of 
exfoedere res repeiUum, acts of injustice, and to demand 

reparation according to the 
treaty. 

Note. — ^As this supine denotes a purpose, its force may also be ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive and otherwise, as : legati venerunt qui or ut 
^Mcem peterentf ad pa>cem petencUnrrif or pa^sem petituH. Any of these forms 
IS preferred when the supine has an object in the accusative. 

§ 265. The supine in u, properly an ablative of manner, is 
used only after such adjectives as facUis, difficUis^ credibUis, 
mcredibUis, inirahilis, jucundua, honestv^y /as, nefas, and 
optis est, and denotes the object in regard to which these 
qualities are attributed to a thing. The supines in u most 
commonly used are dictu, /actu, avditu, visu, cognitu, aditu, 
and transitu — e.g, : 

FaciUy incrediUle dictu, Easy, incredible to say. 

Jucundum auditu. Pleasant to hear. 

Nefas est dictu. It is sinful to say. 

Uva peracerba gustatu, A grape very bitter to taste. 

Mirabile dictu, Wonaerful to say. 

Note. — Instead of this supine with adjectives, we also find ad with the 
gerund, as : res facUis ad inteUigendumf a thinfi^ easy to understand. In 
late writers it is sometimes used instead of the is^nitive, as pudtA me 
dictUf I am ashamed to say. 

Poets often use the infinitive instead of either of the supines, as : Pro- 
Uuspecus egit altos visere (for visum) mxmtes, Proteus drove his cattle to 
yjsit tbe high mountains ; facUis legi (for Iwtu), easy to be read. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

§ 266. Participles ajpe in form adjectives^ but express time 
and govern the case of the verbs from which they are 
formed. 

The Latin language is deficient in participles, for in the 
active there are only two : the jM^sent participle which repre- 
sents an action as going on at any time, present, past or 
future ; and the future participle which represents an action 
as about or likely to take place, or as intended. 

In the passive also there are only two participles, the past 
participle and the gerundive. The past participle denotes 
an action completed at the time spoken of. Kespecting the 
gerundive, see § 253. 

Deponent verbs have all these four participles, as : Iwr- 
tcmSf hortcUvSf hortaturus, and hortandus. 

Note 1. — ^As a substitute for the wanting present participle passive the 
gerundive is sometimes used (§ 253, note 3) | and sometimes even a past par- 
ticiple, esi>ecially of deponent verbs, supplies the place of a present partici- 
ple active, as : melior est certa pax quam sperata victoria, a sure i>eace is 
better than a victory that is only hoped for ; admiratus quaerit ca^sam, 
wondering he asks for the reason ; Caesar tutu singulari mUitum studio 
ompidum expugrumt, Caesar, availing himself of the extraordinary zeal of 
the soldiers, conquered the town. The participles rattu and solitua 
freqiientiy have a present meaning, the present participle of reor and toleo 
not oeing used. 

NoTB 2. — The following are the only active verbs that have a past 
participle with an active meaning, though the form is passive : 

Avdeo, I dare. aunu, having dared. 

Ccteno, I dine. caenattu, having dined. 

Fido, I trust. ^ fisiUf having trusted or trusting. 

OaudeOf I rejoice. gamsua, having rejoiced or rejoicing. 

Jure, I swear. jurattu, having sworn. 

Nuba, I marry. nupta, having been or being married to. 

Odi, I hate. ostu, having hated or hating. 

PrandeOf I breakfast. pramMU, having breakfasted. 

SoleOf 1 am wont. tolitus, having been wont, or being wont 

§ 267. As active verbs generally have no past participle, 
the deficiency is supplied either by chan^in^ tha cu^'c^iiisss^':^ 
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into the passire, or by using a paraphrase with some con- 
junction, as : 

UrbemeaptammilUibusdiripiendam Having taken the city he gave it 
trcuiidUf or quum urbem cepiatet up to the Boldiera to be plon- 
eam diripiendam tradidU, dered. 

Note L — SometimeB the difficulty may be evaded by ohooiing a deponent 
verb. 

Note 2. — ^The present participles of transitive verbs when used as 
adjectives, govern the genitive, as arnana patniaef a patriotic man ; paMem 
laboriSf enduring labour. The present as well as past participles, when 
used as adjectives, also have their degrees of comparison, as cummSf 
amantior, amwntiasimua ; doctus, doctior, doctitsimus. The fatture participle 
is rarely used as an attributive adjective, and only in such phrases as ret 
futwrae, the future, and anni veiUtvri, the coming years. Such participial 
adjectives may also be used substantively as : mortuif dead men ; 
dormiensj a sleeping man. When their neuter is used as a substantive, 
they generally take an adverb as a qualifying attribute, as : bene fact/wnit a 
good deed ; j<tcete dictay wit^ words ; but we also find them qualified by 
adjectives, as : praedarum factum, a noble deed ; forUa facta, gaUant 
deeds. 

§ 258. The Latin language, where possible, avoids tne use 
of verbal substantives, and often employs participles where 
in English substantives are used, as : 

Post urbem condUam, After the foundation of the city. 

Ab urbe condita. From the foundation of the city. 

Post and ante Christum natum. After, before the birth of Christ. 

Post reges expiUsos. After the expulsion of the kings. 

Cicerone consule. In the consulship of Cicero. 

Omne malum nascens facile op- Every evil is ea»ly crushed in its 

primitur. beginning. 

§259. A subordinate clause expressing time, cause, manner, 
instrument, or any of the ideas commonly expressed by the 
ablative, provided its subject is different from that of the 
leading clause, is expressed by the ablative absolute, that is, 
the conjunction is omitted, the subject is put in the ablative, 
and the verb, changed into a suitable participle, is made to 
agree with the subject in gender, niunber, and case, as : 

Sole stante terra vertitur. While the sun is standing still, 

the earth turns round. 

Hoe res gestae sunt Romvloregnante. These things were done, when 

Komulus reigned. 

Hductante natura irritus labor est. Exertion is useless when nature 

is against it. 
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Muciua Porsennam interficert, pro^ Mucins attempted to kill Por- 
posUa siin morte, cancUtta est. senna, although death stared 

him in the face. 
ffoate vkto. When the enemy was conquered. 

Classe ilia amiam. When that fleet was lost, or if 

that fleet should be lost. 

Note 1. — ^An ablative absolute accordingly ought to^ consist of a noun 
and a participle ; but a verbal substantive or an adjective often takes the 
^ace of the participle, as the verb sum has no present participle, as : 
Momuh rege, when Romulus was king ; rem auctore Aristide repudia- 
verunt, they rejected the affair on the advice of Aristides ; bellum OaUi- 
cum Caesare imperatore gesUim est, the Gallic war was carried on under 
the command of Caesar; exigua parte aestatis reliquay as only a short part of 
the summer remained ; civibiLS salvis, while the citizens were safe ; codo 
serenoj whUe sky was bright ; patre vivo, while the father was alive ; me 
invito, I being unwilling, or against my will. 

£k>metimes the ablative absolute consists of a participle alone in the 
neuter gender, which thus acquires the character of an adverb, as : con- 
avUo, deliberation having taken place — 1.6., deliberately ; audito, it having 
been heard ; nuntiato, it having been reported. 

Note 2. — ^As there is no past participle in the active, it frequently 
becomes necessary for the purpose of using the ablative absolute to change 
the clause into the passive, as : Ariovistus having heard of Caesar's 
arrival sent ambassadors to him, cognito Caesa/ris adventu, Ariovistus 
legcUos ad eum misit ; Caius Sempronius having conducted his own defence 
was condemned, Caius Sempronius ca/asa ipse pro se dicta dam/tuUus est. 

Note 3. — The present and past participles are the only ones that are 
used in forming the ablative absolute ; the future participle and the 
gerundive are scarcely ever employed in the construction of the ablative 
absolute. 

Note 4. — In English the nominative absolute answers to the Latin 
ablative absolute, but it is less extensively used. 



CHAPTER LI 

BEMABKS ON SOME OF THE PRONOUNS. 

§ 260. (I.) The pronoun is, ea, id, which sometimes partakes of 
the demonstrative character, performs mainly two functions : First, 
it is used as the personal pronoun of the third person, answering to 
the English he, nis, him, she, her, they, them, and it ; Second, as 
tlie antecedent or correlative of the relative pronoun, whence its 
name of the determinative pronoun (compare § 57)) e.g, : 

Librum ei dedi, I gave him the book. 

Jnterficere eum conatua est. He attempted to kill him. 

O 
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Peeuniam ah to ciceepU. He received the money from liim. 

Earn magnopere vereor. I fear her greatly. 

li qui patriam amant mortem pro Those who love their country 
ea obire non recusabunt, will not refuse to die for it. 

Note 1. — ^Respecting the difference hetween U, ea, id, and the reflective 
pronoun, see § 53; as is, ea, u2 has something of a demonstrative character, 
the demonstrative hie, hdec, hoc, or iUe, wa, illud sometimes takes its 
place with scarcely any appreciable difference in meaning. 

(2.) The is, as an antecedent to a relative, is frequently omitted, 
especially when it is in the same case with it, but also when it is 
in a different case. Qui then is equivalent to is qui, he who, and 
quod to id quod, that which or what— -e.^. .* 

Quern arma non fregerant, vitia Him, whom arms had not broken, 

vicerunt vices have con(][uered. 

Maximum ornam^ntum amicitiae He deprives friendship of its 

ioUU, qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. greatest beauty, who deprives 

it of (mutual) respect. 
A m^ saepe disputatum est, qui I have often maintained that he 

unam haheret, omnes habere who possessed one virtue pos- 

virtutes, sessed alL 

(3.) The clause containing the antecedent ought naturally to 
precede the relative, but for the sake of greater emphasis, it is very 
often put after it, as : 

Quo8 ferro truddari oportebat, eos I do not yet wound with a word 
nondum voce vvlnero. those who ought to have been 

killed with the sword. 
Qui sibi hoc aumpsit, ut corrigat Who would pardon him who has 
m^yre^ aliorum a^ peccata repre- presumed to correct the conduct 
hendat, quia huic ignoscat si, dec, of others, and to censure their 

errors, if, &c. 
Eat ridiculum, quod est dubium, id It is ridiculous to leave that un- 
relinquere incertum ; quod nemini certain which is doubtful, and 
dubium potest esse, idjudicare, to judge of that which cannot 

be douDtful to any one. 

But even in such cases the antecedent is often omitted. 

(4.) When thus the relative clause precedes its antecedent, the 
substantive to which the relative refers is often drawn into the 
relative clause, as : 

Quam artem quisque novit in hoe se Let every one exercise himself in 
exerceat, that art which he knows. 

Ad quas res aptissimi erimus, in iis We shall exert ourselves especi- 
potissimum elaborabimus. ally in those things for which 

we are best fitted. 
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AUkus famUiares Antonii quibus Atidcus supported the friends of 
rdme indiguerunt adjuvU, Antonius with those things 

which they needed. 

The same is the case when the substantive to which the relative 
refers is a noun in apposition to another, as : 

Caesar Oompkos pervenit, quod est Caesar arrived at Gomphi, which 
oppidum primum Thessaliae is the first town of Thessaly to 
venientibus a5 Epiro. those coming from Epirus. 

And lastly in such phrases as quae tua prudentia est (considering 
your prudence, or such is your prudence), as : 

Qua prudentia est, nUiil tefugiet. Nothing will escape you, such is 

your prudence. 

Si mihi negotium permislsses, qui If you had left the business to 
meus in te amor est, confecissem. me, t should have settled it, 

such is my affection for you. 

§ 261. When two relative clauses refer to the same antecedent, 
but Stand to it in different relations, they ought not to be connected 
by e^ as is often done in English, as : 

Belgae proximi sunt Germanis qui The Belgae are liearest to the 
trans JRhenum incolunt, quilms" Germans dwelling on the other 
eum coMinenter heUum gerunt» side of the Khine, With whom 

thev are constantly at war. 

Aequum est iUos viros bonos nohUes- It is fair to send those good and 
que mittere, quibus Jides habetur, noble men, in whom you have 
qui rem explorent. confidence, to explore the affair. 

§ 262. In Latin sometimes two relatives stand side by side, 
which cannot be imitated in English, and where they occur the 
sentence has to be altered, as : 

Epicurus non satis politus lis arti- Epicurus was not sufficiently 
bus, quas qui tenent eruditi ap- versed in those arts the posses- 
peUantur. sion of which gives men the 

name of learned. 
ITum adolescerUem ea discere mavis, Do you prefer a young man to 
qua^ quum pmeclare didieerit, learn those things, after learning 
nihU sciat which in a splendid manner, he 

will yet know nothing ? 

§ 263. The Latin language, wherever possible, likes to connect 
a sentence with the preceding one by a relative ; hence many a sen- 
tence in Latin begins with a relative, for which in English we have 
to substitute a demonstrative. Examples occur in every page of a 
Latin author. 

In accordance with this tendency we often find sentenooiLbAiSgsssas^^ 
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with quod ai, qnod niri, which may be translated by " if therefore, '^ 
*' if therefore not/' or " unless therefore,'' and sometimes by "bat if ** 
and " but unless." Quod, which is in the accusative case, virtually 
means in reference to what (was said before). In many cases it need 
not be translated at all, being only, as it were, the cement connecting 
the sentences — e.g, : 

Tyranni coluntur simuloHone dwu People pretend to honour tyrants 

taxat ad tempus. Quodsi forte at least for a time ; if therefore 

ceciderunt, turn intelligitur, quam (or but if) by chance they have 

fuerint inopea amkorum, fallen, then it is seen how few 

friends they have had. 

Note. — ^Respecting the cases in which the relative requires the verb to 
be in the subjunctive, see § 229 and following sections. 

§ 264. The pronoun idem, eadem, idem (the same) has for its proper 
correlative qui, quae, quod, but instead of it we often find atque^ ac, 
or et, and sometimes ut or cum, as : 

Animus erga te idem acfuit. The feeling towards you is the 

same as it was. 

Si qtuieratur idemne ait pertmada a^ If it be asked whether obstinacy 
peraeverantia, is the same thing as persever* 

ance. 

Eodem mecum patre genitua. Begotten of the same lather as I. 

NoT£. — ^When a subject has two predicates, tiie second is introduced by 
idemqae or et idem, as : Cicero was an orator, and also a philosopher, Cicero 
erat orator idemque phUoaophua, 

§ 265. The indefinite pronouns aliqms (from alia and quia), some 
one else, or some one, generally drops the ali after ai, niai, ne, aive, and 
num, as : 

8i quid in te peceavi ignoace. If I have done you any wrong, 

pardon me. 
Si quo erat langitta proeundum. If it was necessary to go to any 

greater distance. 
Danda opera eat ne qua amicorum Care must be taken, lest there 
diaddia Jiant, should happen any rupture 

between friends. 
Num quid aimile populua Romanua Had the Roman people heard or 
audiverai aut viderat ? seen anything like it ? 

Note. — ^The same is the case sometimes after td, vibi, wnde, quo^ qucmto, 
quum, qwmdo, and after a relative pronoun, as : ubi semd quia peifera/verU, 
when any one has once committed perjury. But in all these cases the <Ui 
is retained, if cUiquis is to be pronounced with emphasis, as ai aliquid 
dandum eat voVaptati, if cmy concession is to be maae to pleasure. The 
simple indefinite quia occurs very rarely, as alimum est a aapimt% 
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injwriamenifaeeref it is against the nature of a wise man to do wrong to 
Any one ; mor^ms a/ut egesUu atU ^id ^uamodi, diiOMO or poverty 
or something of that kind. 

§ S6& The interrogative pronoun qnid is often used in animated 
sp^ches in passing from one subject to another, as if the orator 
mshed to say. What say yon to this, that, &c., as : 

Huidf cum te PraenesU occupa-' What of this? when you felt 
turum noetumo impetu etee com- sure that you would seize 
fidereSf sensiHine, Ac, Praeneste in an attack during 

the night, did you not per<- 
ceive, £c. 
Quid? quad odveMfm tno ista snb' What say you to the fact that 
selUa vaciiefdcta mint t upon your arrival those benches 

were forsaken ? 

§ 267. Quisquam and nullus (any one) are generally used in nega- 
tive sentences, quisqucwi, as a substantive and nullus as an adjective, 
as: 

JustUia nunqucbm nocet cuiquam. Justice never harms any one. 

Sine virtute neque amicUiam neque Without virtue we can neither 
ullam rem expetendiim consequi gain friendship nor anything 
po88umu8. worth striving after. 

Note 1. — Among negative sentences are included those with vix, aegr4 
(scarcely), rhetorical questions, and clauses beginning with qiiam after a 
comparative, as : vix quisquam hoc dicet, scarcely any one will say this ; 
aegre quisquam (ibstinebitf with difficulty any one will abstain ; estne quis- 
quam omnium mortalium, de quo melius existimes tuf ia there any mortal 
of whom you think better? num censes uttum animal sine corpore esse 
posse f do you think that any animal can be without a body? nihU est 
exUiosius eivHatibus quam quidquam agipervim, nothing is more ruinous 
to states than when anything is done by violence. 

Note 2. — Quisquam and hUus are used in hypothetical sentences, as : 
si quisquam est timidus in moffnis periculosisque rdms, is ^ffo sum, if any 
person is timid in fpcetkt and dangerous circumstances, I am that man ; 
si tempus est uUumjure hominis necandi, if there is any time at which a 
man may be killed with justice. "An^'* after tine (without) is always 
expressed by ttUus, as : sine vUa spe, without aaj* hope : sine uUa mora^ 
without any delay. -v ir-. 



CHAPTER LIL 

SOME RKHARKS ON THE KEGATIVES. 

§ S68. (1.) There are in Latin three negatives, non, hand, and nft. 
2^<m denies absolutely or objectively ; haud is less strong, and bsa 
more the character of a eubjeotiva ii!ejj£B^»V^^ ^oA'cir^^^Ni&ft ^s»«s^^ss^ 
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of hand scio (I know not), occurs almost exclosively with adjectives 
and adverbs, as : 

Auctor hiMAd conlemnendw. An author not to be despised. 
Havd sane dificUe. Not indeed difficult. 

Haud/acUe dixerim. I should not like to say. 

As to ne with the subjunctive and imperative, see § 222. It 
frequently occurs in composition, as : nescio, I do not know ; negoy I 
deny ; nequeo, I cannot ; neqxMmy worthless ; ntfas, sin ; nefariiLSt 
sinful ; ne-quidem, not even ; nuUua {ne ullua), no one ; neqice, and not, 
neither. 

Note 1. — Instead of non, we sometimes find nihil, which is much stronger 
and signifies *' in no respect." 

Note 2. — Sometimes nuUus is used predicatively instead of an emphatic 
non, as: migericordia qticte tihi nuUa dehetwr, pity which you do not 
deserve at aU ; Sextus <w armis nuUus discedebat, Sextus did not withdraw 
from arms at aU. 

(2.) Neque or nee, literally " and not'' and sometimes ^'but not," if 
repeated twice or of tener signifies neither — nor (both not the one and not 
the other) ; but it often happens that a sentence beginning with neque 
is followed by one beginning with et, in which the former alone is 
negative and the latter affirmative. In this case neque may be treated 
as equivalent to non, except that neque has a copulative power which 
non has not. When followed by enim, veroj tamen, it has always the 
same meaning as the simple non, 

(3.) HITe^qnidem (not even). These two words are never joined 
together, bujk always take between them the most emphatic word or. 
words, as 

Nunquam Sdpwjiemi offendi ne J. have never offended Scipio even 
minima quidem re, in the smallest matter. 

The expression "not only not " — "but not even," is given in Latin 
exactly as in English, non modo non — eed ne-quidem ; but when both 
clauses have the same verb, the second Tion in rion modo non is gener- 
idly omitted, as : 

Ego tibi non modo non irascor, eed I am not only not angry with you, 
ne reprehendo quidem factum but do not even blame your 
tuum, act. 

AssentatiOf vitiorum adjvirvXj non Flattery, the support of vices, is 
modo amico, eed ne libero quidem not only not worthy of a friend, 
digna est. but not even of a free man. 

Dolerenon m>odo eu/mmum, eed ne Philosophers maintain that pain is 
malum qtUdem esse phUosophi not only not the ^eatest evil, 
affirmant, but not even an e^ at aU. 
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§269. In Latin as in most other languages two negatives 
neutralize each other, and in fact form a strong afiumative, as : 

Non neado or non ignoro, I know very well. 

Non nego, I do not deny or I assert. 

Non possum non, I cannot help— «.e., I must. 

In regard to nihil, nullus, nemo, nunqvum, and nvsquam, it makes 
a great difference whether they precede or follow the negative. 
Thus:— 

Non nihil, means " something " ; nihil non, everything. 

Non nuUus, non nemo, many a one ; nullus or nemo non, every one. 

Non nunquam, sometimes ; nunquam non, always. 

Non nusquam, somewhere ; nusquam non, everywhere. 

Note. — ^When a negative is followed by two copulative clauses, these latter 
may take neqiie — neqiie, without the first negative being thereby neutralized, 
as nihil nee tarn inopinatum nee tam insperatum accidere potuit, nothing 
could happen either so unforeseen or so unexpected. Sometimes oaU — aiU 
or vd — vel are used in such sentences instead of neque — neque, as ante id 
tempos nemo cmt miles cmt eques a Caesare ad Pompeium transierat, before 
that time no one either of the infantry or of the oavahy had gone over 
from Caesar to Pompey. 



CHAPTER Lni. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE STRUCTURE OF LATIN SENTENCES. 

§270. As the inflections sufficiently show what func- 
tion each word performs in a sentence, it is, on the 
whole, a matter of indifierence in what order words are 
arranged in a sentence. Still words belonging to one another 
ought not to be separated ; a relative should not be too far 
removed from its antecedent, and a negative (own) when 
belonging to a whole clause should be placed before the finite 
verb, or before the auxiliary in a compound tense. 

The very freedom in the arrangement of words enables a 
writer or speaker to assign to each word that position in 
' which it is likely to produce the desired effect. The most 
important or emphatic word is thus generally placed at the 
head of a sentence, or, if it be desired to keep the attention 
of the reader or hearer in a state of suspense, at the end of 
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it. Thus efven in a simple sentence like Cicero swrwmusfuU 
orator, the arrangement of the words may be varied in several 
irajs, without altering its essential meaning, though, if we 
deviate from the natural or logical order, and put, e.g,, 
8v/mmu8 orator first, these words have the chief emphasis. 
Similarly, my father is pater mevs, but mens pater is mi/ 
father. Further, the verb, which generally stands at the end 
of a sentence, may take the first place, if it is to be particu- 
larly emphatic. 

Attention, however, must also be paid to euphony and 
elegance, and, as far as possible, words ought to be arranged 
in such a way that they can be pronounced with ease, and do 
not produce any disagreeable sound, which would be the 
case, for example, if several words with the same endings 
were to follow one another in uninterrupted succession. 

The Latin language likes to connect sentences by relatives 
and conjunctions in such a manner as to produce a well 
rounded period, in which each performs its own function and 
shows in what relation it stands to the rest. Such a period 
is like an organic whole, of which each clause constitutes a 
link in the chain of thought. As the English language is 
averse to long and involved sentences, it often becomes 
necessary, in translating, to cut up a Latin period into one^or 
more independent sentences. 

All details of style must be left to the student's own ob- 
servation, and he cannot follow a better model than that 
which he finds in the works of Cicero, which represent Latin 
prose in its highest perfection. 
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BOMAK HAXE8. 

1. A Roman citizen generally had three names, aa PulfUut VergUiuB 
Ma/ro, Qumius HoraUus Flaeeu$. The first (^aenomen) of the throe 
corresponds to our Christian name, and distmguishea a petson from 
other members of the same family ; the third {eoancmen) is the family 
name ; and the middle, generally ending in iv* (nomm getUUicium or 
simply nomen), describes the fffns or clan to which a person belongs. 

2. In addition to these a person might have a fourth name or 
agnomen as an honmary distinciaon on account of some military 
expWt or conquest, as Publiui ComeUui Sdplo Afrieantm, who 
doitroyed Garthafe, and added its territory to the dominions of liome 
under the name of Africa. 

3. When a person was adtmted infco another famil v of a different 
gens, he took tiie full name of his adoptive ^her, aading to it that 
of his former gen» with the adjecttve termination anu$. Thus a son 
of L, AenuUue PomUius, whm adopted by PubUug ComeUtts Scipio, 
became PubUui Cornelhts Sdwo AemiUcuwst to which again aa 
honorary o^^NOfiiea might be added. Such aa o^fnomai was tranamitted 
by inheritance. 

4. Women wef« designated nmply by the feminine fonn of the 
gentile name, sndi aa Julia, TeretUkt, FiMa, Sempronia, ComeUa, 

Kon L— SometlBies a Bomas, eqieeSany when he bdenged to an 
obaeore family, had only two names, as Csius Msiius. 

Nor 2.'When a ilaire was manumitted, he generally took the pne- 
nomsn and the aomen of his former maaWc, \a wVoida. ^dMfe' 
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borne as a slaye was addecL Thus Cicero's slave Tiro, after his manu- 
mission, was called Marcus Tullius Tiro : and Chryso^onns, the f reed- 
man of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, was called Lucius Comeuus Chrysogonus. 

5. As the Romans had only a very limited number of praenomina, 
it was customary, in order to distinguish one person from another, in 
important documents, to add the jyraenomen of his father and often 
also that of the grandfather, e.^., Cnaeua Pompeiua Strabo might be 
described as Cnaeus Pompeius, Sex, F,, Cn, N., Strabo, that is, 
Cnaeus Pompeius Strabo, son of Sextus, gi'andson of Onaetis, 

Note. — Li common conversation members of the same family addressed 
each other generally only by the praenomen, and persons of different 
families by the cognomen alone. 



6. In writing the praenomina, the Romans generally used only the 
initials, as M. Tullius Cicero, i.«., Marcus Tullius Cicero, The follow- 
ing is a list of Roman praenomina in alphabetical order : — 



A. = Aulus. 

Ap. or App. = Appius. 

C. or G. = Caius or Gains. 

Cn. or Gn. = Cnaeus or Gnaeus. 

D. = Decimus. 
K. = Kaeso. 
L. = Lucius. 
M. = Marcus. 
M'. = Manius. 



Mam. = Mamercus. 

N. or Num. = Numerius. 

P. = PubliuB. 

Q. orQu. = Quintus. 

S. or Sex. = Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. — Spurius. 

T. == Titus. 

Ti = Tib«rius. 



7. To these may be added th« abridged forms of certain Roman 
titles which occur in books and inscriptions, as : — 



Aed. = Aedilis. 

CaL or KaL = Ealendae. 

Cos. = Consul. 

Coss. = Consules. 

D. = Divus. 

Des. = Designatus. 

Eq. Rom. = Eques Romanus. 

F. = Filius. 

Imp. = Imperator. 

Leg. = Legatus or Legio. 

N. = Nepos. 

Non. = Nonae. 

O. M. = Optimua Maximus. 



P. C. = Patres ConscriptL 

PL = Plebes. 

Pop. = Populus. 

p. It. = Populus Romanus. 

Pont. Max. = Pontif ex Maximus. 

Pr. = Praetor. 

Prael. = Praefectus. 

Prod = Proconsul. 

S. = Senatus. 

8. P. Q. R. = Senatus Populusque 

Romanus. 
S. C. = Senatus Consultum. 
Tt, = Tribunus. 
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n. 



1. In the eariiest UMnem, and till abarUj before tJbe ootbreak of tJbe 
first Panic war, B.C. 264, the Romans nsed a pound {iiJbra or pomdo) 
of copper (aes) as their oonmun coin, and they called it as (genitiTe 
OMw), oes gravcj or osmb tSbraJUs (heary Toooej). The <u was the 
unit, and when thoosands of asses had to be mentioned, the word 
CLssium was generally cxnitted, bat the word aarU was added, as 
centum milia aeris^ a hnndred thonsand asses. 

2. The value of soch a povmd of copper was about 18 p^iee ; bat 
in the coarse oi time the weight of the as was oontinoally diminished, 
so that at the time of the Panic war its copper Talae had been 
reduced to about 3 pence {as sexUuUarnu), and afterwards even to 
one penny and a halfpenny {as utiekUis), until towards the end of 
the republic it amounted to aboot one hal^tenny {as semiimdaUs), 

3. In the year B.C. 269 silver is said to have been coined for the 
first time in the form of a dnuirims equal to 10 and aiterwardM to 16 
asses ; a quinariuSf eoual to 5 asses ; and a sestertius {ue., sesquUertiu$), 
equal to 2^ asses. The last of these three coins (indicated by IIS, 
that is, as as semis, or LLS, that is lUfra libra semis, and finally by 
the symbol HS) ha^d the value of about <me penny and a hal^ienny, 
and hcoame the common coin, generally designated by the simple 
word nummus, 

4. Sums of money from 1 to 999 were indicated by cardinal 
numends, as sestertii treeenti, sexcenii, ocUngenU, kc ; but 1,000 
sestertii was expressed by rniUe sestertium {iat seslertiorum), as H8. 
VIII miUbus Us aestimata est, the lawsuit was estimated at 8,000 

sestertii The genitive set^^rtiiim (signifying 1,000 sesterces) gradually 
came to be regarded as a neater substantive used only in the plural, 
and taking the distributive numerals, as : sestertia octona, S,0(JO 
sesterces ; cerUena sestertia, IQ0,0(J0 sesterces, 

5. A millicm fully expressed would be decies centena milia sester- 
Hum ; but it was customary to use onl^ the multiplicative numeral, 
so that a million was expressed briefly by sestertium dedes, as 
syngrapha sestertii centies, a tnll for 10,000,00(1 sesterces. 

Note L— The symbol HS may mean sestertius, sestertia, and sestertium : 
if the first is meant, the number is simply adoed to the symbol, as HS 
XX = 20 sesterces ; if the second, a hue is drawn overthe numeral, asHS 
^S. — 20,00 0, and tf the third, a hue is drawn over both the symbol and 
the number, HS XX = 2,000,000. 

Note 2— In the time of the emperon a gold coin {aureus, sc nirmstia) 
was coined, and generally called soUdus; its value was ^ denarii or 100 
sesterces or 15 shillings. 
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ROHAN WEIGHTS. 

The Roman ponnd (libra or pondo), contaming about 18 ounces, 
was divided into 12 unciae. The ponnd 9fi a nnit was called cu, and 
its twelfth part uncia, its sixth part sextans, its fourth part quadrans, 
and its third part triens ; -^ of a ponnd was called quincunx, ^ a 
ponnd semis, -fy septunx, f bes (genitive bessis), i dodrans, f deaetans, 
and ^ deunx. 

Note. — ^These names are also employed to denote the fractions of a 
whole, especiallv in stating the portions of inheritances, e,g.,' heres ex 
asse, one who inherits the whole of a man's fortune ; Jieres ex dodrante, 
one who inherits three fourths. So also fenus ex trimte factum erat bes- 
sibus, the rate of interest was raised from | per cent to §. 



lY. 

ROMAN MEASURES. 

1. The Koman foot pes (about ec[Tial to 0'3 metre) was divided into 
16 digUi (inches) ; a cuUtum (cubit or ell) was equal to 1^ foot ; a 
poMUS (pace) equal to 5 feet ; a decempeda equal to 10 feet, and a 
thousand passus {nUUe passus) equal to a Roman mile, five of which 
would be equal to a geographical mile. 

2. The measure for liquids was the amphora, equal to about 5f 
imperial gallons, contained 3 umae or modU, 8 congU, and 48 sextariL 
The sextarius was again divided into undone or cyaM, 

3. The common measure for diy substances was the modius (a 
peck) ; it contained 12 sextarii ; and 5 modii make about one busheL 



V. 

THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 

1. The Bomaiis did not» as we do, reckon the days of the month 
straight on from the first to the last, but according to three princdpsl 
days which they called the Kaiendae, the Nonas, and the Idus, Ijie 
Kalendae is the Ist day of eveiy month, the Nonae the 6tb, and tho 
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Idas the 13th ; but in the months of March, May, July, and October 
the Nonae fall on the 7th and the Idas on the 15Ui. 

2. All the other days of a month are stated by counting back- 
wards from any of the three principal days, but in such a manner as 
to include the day from which we start (the terminua a qtto). Hence, 
e,g.f the last day of the month of August will be expressed by 
pridie (ante) Kalendas Septembres; and the day before that by 
tertio (ante) Kalendas Septembres, and so on back to the Ides, and 
thence again to the Nones. Hence on the day before the Ides will be 
pridie (ante) Idus, and the day before that tertio (ante) Idua, and so 
also pridie (ante) Nonas, and tertio or qtuirto (ante) Nonas, dec. 

3. In regard to the Kalendae which are an extra day beyond the 
current month, a second day must be added to the number of days 
in the current month, whence, e,g,^ tertio (ante) Kalendas Julias is 
the 29th of June. 

Note. — ^The names of the Roman months are the same as ours, which 
are in fact borrowed from the Romans ; but before the time of the 
Emperor Augustus July was called QuinctUis, and August Sextilis, which 
names were then changed in honour of Julius Caesar and Augustus. The 
names of all the months are in reality adjecfcives with which the substan- 
tive menis (month) is understood, and sometimes also expressed. In the 
plural they agree with the plural substantives KalendEie, Nonae, and 
idus. 

4. When a date is mentioned in answer to the question When ? it 
is expressed, as usual, by the ablative of an ordinal numeral and the 
preposition ante, as die tertio ante Kalendas Julias. But both the 
word die and ante are commonly omitted, as tertio Kalendas, or the 
preposition is transposed and placed before the numeral, but leaving 
the accusative Kalendas unaltered, as ante diem tertium Kalendas 
Julias, In this case the words ante diem are treated as one inde- 
clinable substantive, and may be preceded by a second preposition, 
as in ante diem tertium Kalendas Julias, for the third day before the 
Kalends of July ; ex ante diem qukUum Idus Octobres, beginning 
from the fifth day before the Ides of October. 

Note. — ^The word pridie may be followed either by the genitive or the 
accusative, the latter being dependent on ante understood, as pridie 
Kalendarum or Kalendas. 

5. In leap years, the month of February has one day more, and 
this intercalary day is inserted after the 23rd of February — that is, 
on the 6th day before the Kalends of March. Hence the leap year 
itself was called bis sextus, the 23d and 24th being both sextus ante 
Kalendas Martias, perhaps distinguished by the attributes prior and 
posterior. 

The following table contains the complete Calendar of an ordinary 
year, from which it will not be d^cmt to identify a Roman date 
with our own ; — 
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